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May Hold Hearings © 
This Year On Draft 
Of N. Y. Code Bill 


Revision of Statutes Will Not Be 
Completed in Time For Adop- 
tion Before 1938 


PINK REPORTS ON PROGRESS 








Message to Legislature Touches 
on Investments, Multiple Line 
Operations, Suspensions 





Considerable attention to revision of 
the New York State insurance laws was 
given by Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
in his annual report on Insurance De- 
partment activities, presented this week 
to the state legislature at Albany. Re- 
drafting of the insurance statutes has 
required a tremendous amount of work 
and the new law will not be ready for 
submission to the legislature until early 
next year. Originally it had been ex- 
pected that the new code bill would be 
acted upon this year. In his report the 
Superintendent suggests holding public 
hearings this Summer and Fall on the 
preliminary draft of the measure, which 
then can be whipped into final shape by 
the close of 1937. 


Greater Powers for Supt. 


It is likely, according to the Super- 
intendent, that the revision of the pres- 
ent insurance law will include provisions 
to increase financial requirements for 
procuring a license to transact an in- 


surance business as well as to give the 
Superintendent greater investigative 
powers relative to the character of pro- 
posed management. Insurance invest- 
ments will also be considered and the 
Department still adheres to the belief 
that there should be some limitations on 
the investments of policyholders’ funds 
and reserves by fire and casualty com- 
panes. Mr. Pink also discusses sub- 
‘diaries, affiliates and interlocking di- 
tectorates and likewise multiple line 
operations, 

Work on revising the New York in- 
sirance statutes was undertaken over a 
year ago by a staff committee headed 
ty Professor E. W. Patterson of the 
Columbia University Law School. In his 
‘port to the legislature the Superin- 
tendent comments on the revision ef- 
orts, in part, as follows: 

The work of preparing, for submis- 
on to the legislature a comprehensive 
fevision of the insurance law of New 
ork has been carried on throughout 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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“A Little Fellow’ 


“How much does he write in a year?” “Oh, he’s only a 
little fellow.” The “big shots” get deserved praise and publicity 
glory, that being the way of the world in our business as in 
virtually all others. 


But, far away from their General Agency offices, large num- 
bers of them seeing their General Agent not more than once 
or twice a year and almost never able to attend an Agency 
meeting, there is a great army of life underwriters in the farm- 
ing regions, the small villages, and the small towns, selling the 
service and distributing the beneficence of life insurance to 
people whose purchasing power is small and whose need for 
protection is therefore the greater. With fidelity and intelli- 
gence they perform their duty. If they were en masse to fore- 
sake their work, and were not replaced, the companies would 
be crippled, and a great mass of our people would be deprived 
of a major economic service. 


When acclaiming trumpets are blown, let them sound also 
toward these who watch and work at the lonely “outposts of 
empire,” in the North and the South and the East and the West. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. Kinocstey, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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John Hancock Has 
Large Increase In 
Assets And Surplus 


Former Item Is $17,457,239 More 
Than Gain in Any Prior 
Year 


COMPANY IS 74 YEARS OLD 


During 1936 It Went Into Sixth 
Place in Outstanding Insurance, 
Passing Two Companies 














The John Hancock Mutual Life will 
celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary 
this year. At the end of 1936 the com- 
pany found itself in the position of 
standing sixth among all life compa- 
yes in respect to insurance in force. At 
the beginning of last year it was in 
eighth place from the standpoint of out- 
standing coverage. 

The seventy-fourth annual meeting of 
the policyholders was held in the home 
office, Boston, on Monday of this week. 
This is the gathering at which policy- 
holders come to the home office to hear 
the company’s president read the re- 
view of the company’s year. They ap- 
plauded Guy W. Cox as he gave an ac- 
count of his first year of stewardship. 
He was elected president of the John 
Hancock in January, 1936, succeeding 
Walton L. Crocker. It was a mighty 
fine report that President Cox had to 
offer, the company standing at its all- 
time high in insurance in force, in as- 
sets and in surplus strength. 


Admitted Assets Gain of 8.87% 


The admitted assets amounted to 
$796,393,304. which constituted a gain of 
8.87% and the amount of the gain was 
$64,892,388. It was $17,457,230 more 
than the gain made for any prior year. 
Some other outstanding summaries are 
these: 


The company paid $84,754,313 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during 
the year. Insurance in force at the end 
of the year was $3,815,663,270, an in- 
crease over 1935 of $222,514,748. For 
dividends to policyholders in 1937 the 
company has set aside $17,446,614. There 
was a 12% increase in cash repayments 
on policy loans. Mortality and suicides 
showed decrease. Income was $12,724,- 
044 greater than in 1935. Surplus was 
$75,196,417, which is 10.43% of the as- 
signed liabilities. The increase in sur- 
plus resources was $10,208,601. 


Average Interest Yield on Total Mean 
Invested Fund of 4.42% 


Discussing the admitted assets item 
of nearly eight hundred millions of dol- 
lars President Cox said that the princi- 
pal items are bonds, notes and stocks— 
$398,656,805. This sum includes obliga- 
tions of the U. S. of $82,619,696; of the 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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High spot in the testimonial dinner 
which the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, Inc., ten- 
jored to Nelson B. Hadley, retiring 
chief examiner of the New York State 
Insurance Department, and one of the 
most highly esteemed public officials in 
the U. S. held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Monday night, was_a message 
ioom Charles E. Hughes, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, whose personal acquaintance 
with the guest of honor was made when 
justice Hughes was Governor of New 
York. The message is reproduced on 
this page. It was greeted with cheers. 
The dinner of the life underwriters 
association was a decidedly sentimental 
occasion. So many executives, many of 
em heads of insurance companies 
nel out, that President Ralph G. 
Engelsman said it looked like a meeting 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The executives were asked 
to stand, and they constituted a third of 
the attendance. There had been no at- 
tempt by the association to ballyhoo 
this dinner. The desire to attend ex- 
tended throughout the business. If the 
dinner had been played up in advance 
it would have been necessary to get a 
much larger banquet room. As it was, 


there were nearly 600 guests at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 
From the Insurance Department 


alone there were about thirty repre- 
sentatives, including a delegation from 
Albany. 
Many Affairs for Veteran 

Nelson B. Hadley events will keep 
the veteran busy for sometime to come. 
The first was a luncheon given by of- 
ficers of the Home Life on Thursday at 
the Bankers Club. On Tuesday night 
the Insurance Department itself was 
host at a dinner dance, guests of honor 
being Mr. Hadley and John E. Diefen- 
dorf, who recently retired as chief ex- 
aminer of miscellaneous companies. An- 
other event scheduled is a dinner by 
the Metropolitan Life later this month. 
President Engelsman of the associa- 
tion presided Monday night and speak- 
ets were Superintendent Louis H. Pink, 
George S. Van “Schaick, former Super- 
intendent and now vice-president of the 
New York Life; Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan; and Alfred 
Hurrell, vice-president of the Prudential. 
Among others on the dais were Col. 
Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., former super- 
mtendent, and James J. Hoey, former 
(eputy superintendent. 

Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the 
liner, made several presentation gifts 
0 Mr. Hadley or members of his fam- 
ily. The most impressive was a large 
Old English Sheffield tray dated about 
120. On it is a replica of the coat of 
ams of an English earl (five pearls), 
and the motto of the Earl of Warwick, 
Lord Greville at the time the plate was 
made, This gift came from the life un- 
derwriters association and from com- 
pany executives. 

there was also an illuminated scroll 
which told what the association thought 
ot the guest of honor. A third gift was 
 leather-covered book for letters rela- 
We to the event, clippings, 2tc. 

Guest of Honor Chaffs Eulogists 


When Nelson B. Hadley arose to ac- 
‘pt the gifts and express his apprecia- 
‘on of the oratory and eulogisms he did 
"in his characteristic way. Turning 
tis back on the microphone he started 


ute Paid to Nelson 


to kid the speakers, discussing his early 
associations with them in a humorous 
manner. He let it be understood that 
their later fame had not dazzled him at 


all. The other speakers took his “Il 
knew them when” chaffing good-na- 
turedly. 


The first speaker at the dinner was 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink, who told 
about Nelson B. Hadley’s personality 
and his hobbies as well as his stature as 
a Departmental executive. Nelson B. 
Hadley is a son of an Army officer and 
spent his boyhood on a farm. He said 
that Mr. Hadley’s recreation right up 
to the present moment consists largely 
of growing vegetables and gardening. 
He had some fun telling about’ Mr. 
Hadley’s indifference to dress and told 
how upon one occasion a neighbor who 
had seen him  puttering around the 
garden of his home expressed the wish 
that she would like to engage him for 
their hired man. 

Continuing in a more serious vein he 
said the guest of honor was an excep- 
tional personality whose views were 
those of an honest, industrious, conser- 
vative and thrifty person. “He believes 
the only way to get money is to earn 
it, and the only way to save it is not to 
spend it,” said Mr. Pink. “He may not 
know all the technicalities of the uni- 
versity, but he has common sense and 
plain honesty.” 

Further commenting about Mr. Had- 
ley’s rugged honesty he said his char- 
acteristics were immediately evident as 
soon as he came into the New York In- 
surance Department. Every Superin- 
tendent — he served under ten of them 
—has leaned upon him and _ benefitted 
by his presence in the Department. 

Discussing Mr. Hadley’s philosophy 
and blunt manner in sizing up situa- 
tions, he gave one comment which the 





Nelson B. Hadley Scroll 


The minutes of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., paying testimony to 
Nelson B. Hadley’s distinguished 
career, and gotten up in the form of 
an illustrated scroll, reads as follows: 

“Nelson B. Hadley’s retirement 
takes from the field of life insurance 
supervision an outstanding figure. 
During the three decades which he 
devoted to this important branch of 
public service he never deviated from 
the lofty standards which were his 
constant guide. The _ intelligence 
judgment and fairness with which he 
administered the duties of his office 
greatly increased the prestige of 
State insurance supervision and 
earned for him the gratitude of all 
those connected with life insurance. 
His tasks were performed with 
superb courage, rare fidelity to trust 
and a marked sense of responsibility 
to policyholders, beneficiaries and the 
public generally. These qualities con- 
tributed greatly to the value and im- 
portance of his work to the citizens 
of New York State and of the na- 
tion. In recognition of his sterling 
character and his accomplishments 
during the many years of his dis- 
tinguished career the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., pays tribute to Mr. 
Hadley as an exemplar of all that is 
best in life insurance supervision and 
as their ideal of a public servant.” 











Photo by W. L. Hadley 
NELSON B. HADLEY 


euest of honor had made relative to a 
proposal by someone to_ investigate 
something or other. “They want to in- 
vestigate anybody who has any money; 
and then take it away from them.” 
The New York Department 

Pink concluded by saying Mr. 
Iladley has probably done more than 
any man in the history of the Insur- 
ance Department to put life insurance 


Mr. 


on a sound and enduring basis. “He 

. . . * 99 
has been intelligent, wise and fair, 
said the Superintendent. “The New 


York Insurance Department cannot be 
bought with money or influence, by 
dinners or watches—although I will say 
that its attitude can be softened a lit- 
tle now and then. The New York De- 
partment stands high because it does 
not play favorites with anyone, either 
with the people in the insurance busi- 
ness or with the public. The Depart- 
ment has built up a tradition of service 
and a tradition of spirit. We know we 
have great power, but we use it spar- 
ingly. We realize that the insurance 
structure built up over years must not 
be overthrown in a day. On the other 
hand, we realize that the world is con- 
stantly changing, and so is life insur- 
ance. 
“Life insurance supervision in this 
state has been courageous and honor- 
able. That is why the New York De- 
partment stands so highly in the nation. 
No one did more to make the Depart- 
ment what it is than our guest of honor 
tonight, Nelson B. Hadley.” 
Van Schaick on the Hughes Message 
The next speaker was George S. Van 
Schaick, now vice-president of the New 
York Life, former Superintendent of 
Insurance, New York State. He said 
that the message from Justice Hughes 
was one of the finest tributes he had 
ever heard paid to anyone. He said 
that the Chief Justice has an intimacy 





B. Hadley 


ife Underwriters D 


inner 


of contact with insurance matters which 
is equal to that held by anyone in this 
or any other country. 

“Everyone knows that Justice Hughes 
is a man not used to indulging in loose 
and ill-considered statements,” said the 
speaker. “He has at times been a very 
severe critic of public officials. To me 
the reading of his telegram is a high 
light of any dinner I have attended.” 

Mr. Van Schaick said that six years 
ago he did not know Nelson B. Hadley, 
but at the Department he built a warm 
friendship which will be lasting. He 
amused the audience by discussing Mr. 
Hadley’s habit of eating apples and pea- 
nuts sometimes for a luncheon and told 
how on occasions he and the chief ex- 
aminer would use the lunch hour walk- 
ing through the Italian district back of 
the building housing the New York 





Message From Chief Justice 

Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes of 
the Supreme Court sent the following 
communication to Ralph G. Engels- 
man, President of the Life Under- 
veneer Association of New York City, 

ne.3 

I am glad to know that the Life 
Underwriters Association is paying a 
tribute to Nelson B. Hadley as chief 
examiner in New York State upon 
his retirement after thirty years of 
service. 

It was my privilege many years ago 
to know Mr. Hadley and I frequently 
had occasion to examine his work. 
| I formed a high opinion of his char- 
| acter, ability and fidelity, and I take 

pleasure in joining in the felicitations 

of this occasion and in the deserved 
recognition of his faithful services to 
| the state in a field which requires 
constant vigilance, intelligence and ef- 
ficiency in safeguarding one of the 
| most important of our public interests. 











Insurance Department, Mulberry Bend 
section, which walks would sometimes 
extend to a journey across the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Their luncheon consisted 
of apples. Some of the most important 
questions confronting Mr. Van Schaick 
during the moratorium crisis were 
thrashed out during these walks, with 
decisions sometimes made en-route. 

He quoted from a letter he had sent 
to The Eastern Underwriter at the time 
it published a page story about the ca- 
reer of Nelson B. Hadley, in which Mr. 
Van Schaick testified to the high 
esteem in which he held the chief ex- 
aminer and the great value the latter’s 
services were to the Insurance Depart- 
ment and to the people of the State of 
New York. Concluding, he said: 

“Nelson B. Hadley has credentials of 
a great public servant of two common- 
wealths. Those credentials bear many 
an endorsement. His outstanding char- 
acteristics are complete fidelity, refresh- 
ing frankness, and keen intellect com- 
bined with unusual ability.” 


Leroy A. Lincoln Tells How Hadley 
Stood With Barry 

Representing the domestic companies 
of New York State, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the Metropolitan Life, dis- 
cussed an early phase of Mr. Hadley’s 
career when he told about the appoint- 
ment of James Victor Barry, formerly 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
as Insurance Commissioner of Michi- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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John Hancock 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Dominion of Canada, $1,969,359; bonds 
of states, cities, towns and other civic 
divisions, $103,873,146; public utility 
bonds (almost exclusively of operating 
units) $123,708,384; railroad bonds, $5,- 
432,298; miscellaneous corporation bonds 
and notes $18,054,632; stocks preferred 
and guaranteed, $19,707,986 and other 
stocks of $3,291,302. 

All bonds in default and all bonds 
considered to be not amply secured and 
all stocks are taken either at average 
values lower than or at actual market 
values December 31, 1936. All other 
bonds are taken at investment or 
amortized values, as prescribed by law. 

Real estate mortgages amounted to 
$164,702,283; cash in banks and office, 
$18,165,938; interests and rents due and 
accrued, $13,044,540; loans and liens on 
company’s policies $90,184,695; home of- 
fice and other real estate $99,285,717; 
premiums due and deferred, together 
with miscellaneous items $12,353,322. 

The average interest yield on the to- 
tal mean invested funds was at the rate 
of 4.42%. 

The assigned liabilities amounted to 
$721,196,887. Of this sum $655,797,513 
constitutes the legal policy reserve 
which with future premium contribu- 
tions it is assumed will mature all policy 
claims. To cover the full year’s distri- 
bution of surplus to policyholders dur- 
ing 1937, the company set aside $17,446,- 
6l4. Set aside to cover all known 
death, endowment and disability claims 
during process of settlement was $,- 
451,123; $8,856,314 was set aside to care 
for items of prepaid interest and pre- 
miums, accrued taxes and sundry items 
and the sum of $34,645,321 represents 
deposits under policy options and other 
sums to be disbursed in due course. 

In addition to these items is the sum 
of $25,000,000 of surplus resources 
designated as a contingency reserve to 
provide for asset fluctuation. ° 


Surplus 


The general surplus or safety fund 
makes up the remaining $50,196,417 of 
assets and together with the con- 
tingency reserve gives a total sum of 
$75,196,417, which is 10.43% of the lia- 
bilities it protects. This total repre- 
sents an increase of $10,208,601 during 
the year in surplus resources. This is 
the result after a year in which low in- 
terest rates prevailed on investments 
meeting the requirements of the high- 
est life insurance standards, and during 
a year in which a more generous de- 
preciation of real estate valuations was 
written off than ever before and in 
which the sum of $3,316,422, accrued in- 
terest, was listed in non-admitted as- 
sets. Under these circumstances the 
Company’s situation with respect to 
surplus strength continues to be highly 
satisfactory. 

Payments to policyholders under all 
headings amounted to $84,754,313 or 
$280,643.00 per business day. The items 
are death, disability, accident and health 
claims $37,990,025; matured endowments 
and annuities $5,792,207; cash values on 
policies surrendered $25,033,516; and 
dividends to policyholders $15,938,563. 

The mortality experience was again 
favorable as a whole. For Ordinary 
business it was 1% higher than the fa- 
vorable experience the previous year, 
while for Group it was 7% lower and 
for Industrial it was 1% lower. Suicide 
cases have decreased in amount every 
year since 1933, and in 1936 the claims 
from this source were $548,255 which is 
about one-half’ of the ‘amount of 1933. 


New Dividend Formula 


A new dividend formula was adopted 
for Ordinary policies. The interest fac- 
tor was reduced to 334% to conform to 
present facts. This reduction in the in- 
terest factor is more than offset under 
premium paying policies by adjustments 
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of gains from mortality and expense 
loadings in accordance with the com- 
pany’s experience, and the distribution 
under the new formula in general will 
be increased for these policies, but un- 
der paid-up policies and other policies 
upon which the dividend distribution re- 
sults almost entirely from _ interest 
earned in excess of the reserve rate 
(not over 8% of the company’s insur- 
ances) the amount of the dividend for 
1937 may be less than that previously 
paid. 

This new 1937 scale meets the facts, 
adjusts the surplus distributions equit- 
ably in accordance with present condi- 
tions and as a whole results in approxi- 
mately a 10% increase in the amount of 
dividend payments. 

The same general formula previously 
in effect was continued for dividends on 
Retirement Annuities and Group poli- 
cies. 

The scale of surplus distribution on 
Industrial policies was not reduced 
when dividends on other policy forms 
were reduced. It is a high scale, but 
business results justify its continuance 
and it remains unchanged. 

The interest allowed on funds which 
will be on deposit during 1937 under 
policy options of settlement remains un- 
changed at the rate of 3%% and the 
interest allowed on dividend accumu- 
lations and other deposits withdrawable 
on demand is unchanged at the rate of 
3Y%. 

What Field Force Did 


The field force produced a _ larger 
volume of business than in the previous 
year. The effect of this production is 
particularly shown in the increases of 
insurances in force. The increase in 
Ordinary, including Group, was $121,- 
410,704.00; in Industrial, $101,104,044.00. 
This makes insurances in force at the 
end of the year $3,815,663,270.00, an in- 
crease for the year of $222,514,748.00, as 
compared to an increase of $119,181,- 
333.00 in 1935. Early in 1936 the total 
of insurances in force passed the previ- 
ous highest amount, which was in 1932, 
and continued to increase. 

A more favorable experience is noted 
in regard to lapsed and surrendered 
policies. This experience has been pro- 
gressively favorable since 1932. A simi- 
lar favorable experience is noted with 
regard to policy loans. New or addi- 
tional money loaned on policies was 
17% less than in 1935. Cash repayments 
of such loans in 1936 aggregated $4.,- 
632,156, an increase of more than 12% 
of the repayments made in 1935. 


Investment Items 


The total investment made and re- 
newed during the year other than loans 


Mutual Life Meeting 


on policies amounted to $168,234,104.48. 
The principal items of this investment 
are as follows: mortgage loans, exten- 
sions and renewals $39,665,370.37, in- 
cluding increases of mortgage principal 
involved in refunding and in technical 
adjustments; State, City, Town and 
County bonds and notes $25,395,617.17; 
railroad bonds $8,625,427.50; public 
utility bonds  $54,507,855.73; United 
States Government bonds and Treasury 
notes $21,353,793.75; miscellaneous bonds 
and notes $18,153,076.26; sundries $532,- 
963.70. The whole investment was made 
at an average interest rate of 3.39%. 

In general the policy of investment 
continued to be to keep in mind safety, 
liquidity and comparatively short ma- 
turities. It was found advisable, how 
ever, to make some. investments in 
longer maturities to obtain more ade- 
quate interest returns. Nevertheless the 
company is in a strong position to take 
advantage of any increase in interest 
rates. 

The cash, the United States Govern- 
ment obligations and the other obliga- 
tions in the security list with maturities 
within five years, amount to over $139,- 
800,000.00. 


Farm and City Real Estate 


Further improvement in the farm real 
estate account again was noted during 
the year. Sales were made amounting 
to the sum of $3,960,679.88. showing a 
book profit of $42,694.27. The company 
received on the total book value of farm 
real estate, after all rehabilitation ex- 
penses (including outlays for taxes, 
which represented 43 cents out of every 
dollar of expense) a net income equal 
to 2.53%. The total farm loan princi- 
pal repaid during 1936 by borrowers and 
junior lienholders amounted to $8,704,- 
651.98. Farms have continued to be in 
increasing demand and the number of 
foreclosures continues to diminish. 

In the city mortgage field, cash paid 
in reductions of mortgage loan principal 
amount to $4,782,071.26. 

Sales of city real estate amounted to 
$2,614.637.37, showing an 80% increase 
over the record of the preceding year, 
and this is a sign of the return of in- 
vestors to the real estate market. These 
sales were negotiated with a net profit 
of $292,788.05, or 12.61% over book 
value. 

The policy of expending substantial 
sums to put and to keep in good con- 
dition properties acquired in liquidation 
of indebtedness was maintained. All of 
this expense is charged to the operating 
account which nevertheless for the sec- 
ond year in succession showed some net 
return on the capital investment. This 
policy promises to produce added in- 
come and profit on sales. 


Income 


The company’s total gross income 
was $193,089,958, including premiums of 
$147,519,393. These figures compare 
with $180,365,913 gross income, includ- 
ing $141,124,430 premium income in 1935, 
and constitute the Company’s high rec- 
ord by over $12,700,000. 





C. W. Cammack, Huntington, 
W. Va., General Agent, 
With John Hancock 45 Years 


C. W. Cammack, general agent John 
Hancock, Huntington, W. Va., has been 
with that company forty-five years. After 
leaving school as a young boy he went 
to work for a bank. In 1892 Mr. Cam- 
mack became an agent of the John Han- 
cock; in 1917 was made general agent. 
Some time ago he made a trip around 
the world. 

Two sons are in the insurance business. 
H. H. Cammack is the John Hancock’s 
general agent in St. Louis. C. W. Cam- 
mack, Jr., is associate general agent in 
Huntington. 


Se 


General Agents Hear 
Training Discussion 


HARRY GARDINER 


PRESIDES 
J. Harry Wood Explains Need of Stress. 
ing Sales Presentations, Prospect. 


ing and Skillful Selling 








Harry Gardiner, president of the John 
Hancock General Agents’ Association 
and general agent of the company jn 
New York City, presided at the regional 
convention of the association in Boston, 
Three sessions were held before the an. 
nual meeting of the company. Topics 
of discussion were training, recruiting 





GARDINER 


HARRY 


and building organization. After Presi- 
dent Gardiner’s opening remarks and 
greetings from Paul F. Clark, general 
agent, Boston, J. Harry Wood, just made 
manager of John Hancock, general 
agency, discussed training. Albert C. 
Adams, general agent, New Haven, told 
how he does training inside the agency, 
and William B. Ackerman, general agent, 
Cincinnati, explained outside coaching of 
men, especially the newer agents. Paul 
F. Clark, Boston, and Walter Powell 
Atlanta, had as their topics recruiting; 
and Ralph Hoyer, Columbus, discussed 
supervising old organization. Harry Gar- 
diner closed the session. 
New Aids to General Agents 

In starting his talk Mr. Wood told of 
a number of things which have hap- 
pened in the past six months or so which 
have been helpful to the field organiza- 
tion of the John Hancock. These have 
included the new training course of the 
company, “Successful Selling”; its new 
training plan, increased and improved 
advertising in publications of national cir- 
culation, extension of direct mail, increase 
in dividends, new sales portfolio material, 
monthly premiums brought down to $10 
basis and higher limits being written. 

There had been little training by life 
insurance companies before the World 
War, said Mr. Wood, while training 
since that time has shown considerable 
evolution. One large company which had 
a correspondence course dropped itt 
There are few companies now having 
correspondence courses. About ten years 
ago a number of companies started bring- 
men into the home office for training; 
then sending them into the agencies 
where they soon were giving lectures 
on such subjects as corporation and bust 
ness insurance, estates, taxation, etc. This 
did not turn out satisfactorily. In most 
of these training plans the general agent 
was short circuited. 

A man may return to the agency from 
the home office with new theories, new 
ideas, new presentations which are 2 
right in themselves, but unless they fi 
in with the operation of the general 
agency they will not be effective. A 
agency selling plans must take into con 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Elmer G. Leterman Will 
Live In Honolulu, H. I. 


SAILS ON LURLINE THIS MONTH 





Will Be Associate General Agent There 
of John Hancock; Has Led Company 
for Some Years 





Elmer G. Leterman, one of the lead- 
ing agents in Greater New York, has 
been appointed associate general agent 
of the John Hancock in Honolulu where 


the general agent of the company is 
National Mortgage & Finance Co., Ltd. 





ELMER G. LETERMAN 


Mr. Leterman will sail from the Coast 
on February 20, taking passage on the 
S.S. Lurline. 

Mr. Leterman is associated with the 
Harry Gardiner agency of the John Han- 
cock in New York City, and it is under- 
stood that he is on a leave of absence. 
How long he will remain in Hawaii is 
not now known. He visited the islands 
lat year when on his honeymoon and 
was considerably impressed with the op- 
portunities for writing insurance there. 

After a career in the commission wool- 
en business Mr. Leterman entered life 
insurance in 1923 and from the start was 
a writer of a considerable number of 
lives. He knows a great many people 
in the business and professional life of 
New York. For a number of years he 
has been leader of the John Hancock. 
In 193% he paid for $1,108,000 Ordinary 
business with that company, also writing 
a volume of Group insurance. His total 
life insurance production last year in all 
companies was $2,250,000. Mr. Leter- 
man’s average sized Ordinary policy last 
year was $4,700. 





MORE MONEY TO SPEND 





Individual “Real” Income Increased Fif- 

teen Cents in 1936 as Living Costs 
Rose Three Cents 

According to the Bureau of Industrial 
Service, Inc., the average American citi- 
zen at the start of 1937 was 15 cents on 
the dollar better off than he was at the 
beginning of 1936. The current consum- 
ers study as reported monthly by In- 
Yestors Syndicate of Minneapolis shows 
that the average individual cash income 
was $1.18 at the turn of the year for 
every $1 of income the year earlier, while 
cash outgo was $1.03 as against $1 at the 
corresponding date twelve months before. 
According to the report, “real” dollars 
Tepresent the difference between earn- 
ings and living costs. Despite general 
mcreases in living costs, with rents lead- 
ing the lists, “real income” increased fif- 
teen cents in 1936 while living costs were 
‘sing only three cents. 























A GOING CONCERN 


That is a popular way of 
describing a paying enter- 
prise. 


But a business may be gone 
tomorrow, unless protected 
against the loss of able execu- 
tives. 


Partners can remove this 
hazard by using life insur- 
ance. 


Any Prudential man will 
show you how this can be 
done. 





Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















May Broaden New York 
Investment Provisions 


WOULD RAISE COMPANY YIELD 





Superintendent Pink in Annual Report 
Says Department is Considering 
Proposal 





Life insurance company investments 
were discussed at some length by 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink of New 
York in his preliminary report on the 
insurance business last year. He stated 
that the Insurance Department is giving 
consideration to proposing an amend- 





LOUIS H. PINK 


ment to the investment section of the 
New York insurance law that would per- 
mit a wider choice and a higher yield 
than under present strict requirements. 
Another matter being considered by the 
Department is a standard form for Group 
insurance. 
Must Earn Between 3% and 4% 

Following are some of Superintendent 
Pink’s comments: 

The condition of the life insurance 
companies doing business in New York 
has further improved and they are con- 
tinuing the transaction of business along 
conservative lines. Their chief problem 
is in the investment end of the business, 
brought about by the difficulty of finding 
suitable investments yielding sufficient in- 
come to maintain policy reserves and ex- 
cess income out of which dividends may 
be paid to policyholders. Under the law 
and the contracts which have been issued 
by the companies it is necessary for them 
to earn rates of interest ranging from 
3% to 4% on the policy reserves in 
order to meet the obligations of their 
contracts. Because of the vast amount of 
funds held by various financial institu- 
tions of the country, including life insur- 
ance companies, awaiting investment, the 
demand for high class securities is in ex- 
cess of the supply and as a result the 
yield on such investments is greatly re- 
duced as compared with the earlier years. 
In order to meet this situation the De- 
partment is giving consideration to the 
possibility of proposing an amendment 
to section 100 of the insurance law 
whereby investments would be permitted 
in certain classes of debentures and pre- 
ferred stocks which while deemed safe 
and conservative are not eligible under 
the stringent requirements of the pres- 
ent law. 

Effect on Dividends 

The reduced income from life insur- 
ance company investments has necessarily 
had an effect upon the dividends which 
they pay to their policyholders. These 
dividends should not only be based upon 
the present excess earnings of the com- 
panies but should also be viewed from 
the standpoint of future prospects meas- 
ured by present conditions. A company 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Late News 








Superintendent Pink has given the 
Aetna Life and Connecticut General 
permission to write both participating 
and non-participating policies in this 
state. 





The Massachusetts Mutual board this 
week elected Wrayburn M. Benton 
agency secretary; Charles W. Hall, as- 
sistant director of agencies; Louis Lev- 
inson, assistant secretary; Michael Mar- 
chee, assistant secretary. . 





Lounsbury Succeeds Swink 

R. R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers 
National Life of Montclair, N. J., was 
elected yesterday president of the At- 
lantic Life of Richmond, at the annual 
meeting. Mr. Lounsbury succeeds Angus 
O. Swink, who resigned this week fol- 
lowing a conference in New York with 
representatives of the Bankers National 
Investing Corp. of which Mr. Lounsbury 
is a principal. 

Mr. Swink, who was head of the com- 
pany’s largest general agency, the At- 
lantic at Richmond, before assuming the 
presidency will continue as a director. 


CENTRAL STATES PRESIDENT 
A. L. McCormack was elevated to the 
presidency of the Central States Life of 
St. Louis Wednesday and Walter M. 
Crunden was made chairman of the 
board. Joseph H. Grand succeeds George 
B. Logan as general counsel. 


T. J. COOLIDGE A DIRECTOR 

The New England Mutual Life has 
elected T. Jefferson Coolidge a director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the late Gordon Abbott. Mr. Coolidge 
is chairman of the board of the Old 
Colony Trust Co. of Boston. He served 
as under secretary of the U. S. Treasury. 


MIDTOWN MANAGERS TO MEET 

The Midtown Managers Association 
of New York City will have F. Phelps 
Todd, vice-president and insurance 
supervisor, Provident Mutual Life, as 
its guest speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing on Thursday, February 18.  Ses- 
sion will be held in the Uptown Club, 











60 East Forty-second Street, at 12:30 
o'clock. President of the association 
is John A. McNulty, Prudential. 


DINNER TO CHARLES PASTON 

Charles Paston, general agent, Trav- 
elers, Brooklyn, has been twenty-five 
years with the company. The Jewish 
Sanitorium and Hospital, of which he is 
a director, gave him a testimonial din- 
ner this week on the anniversary, nearly 
300 attending. Travelers home office 
men present were Vice-presidents H. H. 
Armstrong and John McGinley; Ralph 
L. Smith, superintendent of agencies for 
Greater New York, and H. W. Ander- 
son, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies. 





MAX D. COHEN DEAD 
Max TD. Cohen, believed to be the 
oldest active agent of the New York 
Life in up-state New York, died Febru- 
ary 7. Mr. Cohen, who was & years 
of age, continued actively in insurance 
selling until a few days before his death. 


RIEHLE AGENCY KEEPS LEAD 

The Riehle agency of the Equitab'e 
Life Assurance Society ended 1936 as 
the leading agency of the New York 
Metropolitan District. With a substan- 
tial volume of business in January, it is 
continuing the pace set in 1936. The 
Riehle Agency is not only leading the 
agencies in the New York Metropolitan 
District for January but has shown im- 
provement on the national honor roll 
standing seventh. 


WOULD LIMIT LOAN INTEREST 
A bill to limit the interest rate on 
policy loans in Pennsvlvania to 4% has 
been introduced in the Pennsylvania 
legislature by Senator George Kunkel 
Harrisburg. 








Former Superintendents 
Attend Dept. Dinner To 
Hadley and Diefendorf 


On Tuesday night at the American 
Women’s Association there was an un- 
usualy large turnout of members of the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
including Albany representatives, and 
former representatives of the Depart- 
ment, at which the guests of honor were 


Nelson B. Hadley, who is to retire soon 
as chief examiner of life insurance com- 
panies; and John E. Diefendorf, who re- 
tired a few weeks ago as chief examiner 
of miscellaneous companies. It was the 
Department’s own testimonial to two 
fine public servants who joined the 
State’s service many years ago. 
Present were all the former Insurance 
Superintendent who are living. They 
are William H. Hotchkiss, practicing 
law at 150 William Street; Jesse S. Phil- 
lips, chairman Great American Indem- 
nity; Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., practicing 
law at Broadway; James A. Beha, gen- 
eral counsel National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives; Al- 
bert Conway, Supreme Court judge, and 
George S. Van Schaick, vice-president, 
New York Life. A number of former 
deputy Superintendents also attended, 
including Albert N. Butler, vice-president 
Corroon & Reynolds; James J. Hoey, 
Collector of Internal Revenue and mem- 
ber of Hoey & Ellison; and Francis P. 
Ward; T. F. Cunneen, U. S. Chamber; 
S. R. Feller, and Samuel Macpeak. 
_It was anything but a stilted affair. 
Superintendent Pink was master of cere- 
monies. He called upon Mr. Van Schaick 
who gave the Department’s high esti- 
mate of the guests of honor. Superin- 
tendent Pink joined in paying the De- 
partment’s tribute to both veterans, and 
after poking some sly fun at their -char- 
acteristics he called the veterans to the 
microphone. Mabel Parrell had charge 
of the dinner arrangements. 


Hadley Dinner 


(Continued from Page 3) 


gan. That was about forty years ago. 
Mr. Barry at the time was a newspaper 
man, probably the most popular in the 
Wolverine state. The Governor wanted 
to make him Commissioner, but Mr. 
Barry was not keen to quit the news- 
paper business. He would not accept 
the appointment unless the Governor 
agreed to retain in office Nelson B. 
Hadley who had been with the De- 
partment several years. This, despite 
the fact that Mr. Hadley and the Gov- 
ernor belonged to different political 
camps. 

Mr. Lincoln told of a dinner he went 
to the other night at which the guest of 
honor was John G. Winant, chairman of 
the Federal Security Board. At that 
dinner Mr. Winant had said that he 
had tried to project himself forty years 
into the future in an effort to try to 
visualize social security. He said that 
when he did it he thought the best way 
to test himself was to go back forty 
years. Putting himself in the year 1897 
he tried to imagine what would be the 
developments by 1937. His imagination 
compared with the accomplishment was 
pitifully short of reality. 

Mr. Lincoln said he was impressed 
when he thought of this remark because 
it was in 1897 that Mr. Hadley took of- 
fice. “If Nelson B. Hadley had tried to 
forecast what would happen in four de- 
cades, not even his brilliant imagina- 
tion could have foreseen the develop- 
ments,” declared the Metropolitan’s 
President. “No one forty years ago 
could have foreseen in that day when 
he took office in Lansing that someday 
policyholders would number sixty-four 
million; insurance in force one hundred 
four-and-a-half billions, and assets of 
companies would amount to twenty-four 
and three-quarters billions.” 

It was Harry D. Appleton of the New 
York Department who persuaded Mr. 
Barry to come to New York, and it was 
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at a time of chaos, a time when great 
companies had undergone a most inces- 
sant source of investigation. New laws 
were in effect and new ideas and new 
ideals about life insurance had per- 
meated the public mind. 

“I suppose there is nothing in the 
world subject to as much scrutiny on 
the part of the public as is life ingyr. 
ance,” said Mr. Lincoln, “and what it 
means to men and women, their fami. 
les, their future, has brought it under 
the careful scrutiny of everybody in ‘the 
country. No_ business, not even the 
Government itself, is as closely seruti. 
nized as life insurance. When Nelson 
B. Hadley came here from Michigan he 
undertook a great burden, and we all 
know how well he has borne it. He was 
responsible to the policyholders of the 
companies in the United States and 
— and in far-away countries as 
well. 


A Custodian of Public Interest 


Mr. Lincoln said it was impossible for 
him to estimate the many policyholders 
who have come and gone during the 
last thirty years, in addition to those 
already on the books, nor could he 
guess how many investments have gone 
into the portfolios of the companies in 
addition to those millions they already 
had, but the interests of every one of 
those policyholders and those investors 
have had close attention on the part of 
the honored guest. “He has always done 
his duty and contacts with him have 
been a pleasure.” 

Mr. Lincoln told how he worked be- 
side Mr. Hadley in the Insurance De- 
partment, and later of his contacts as 
a company executive. He particularly 
referred to Mr. Hadley’s understand- 
ing, helpfulness and vision in his inter- 
pretation of the law which proposed to 
limit new business to a point where as 
years went by a company like the Met- 
ropolitan would now have to stop writ- 
ing new business after a month and a 
half had gone by in the year. Mr. Had- 
ley had favored changes in statutes in 
various ways when such changes were 
necessary for the operation of the great 
business of life insurance. 

“He has grown with the business and 
has grown with the companies,” said 
Mr. Lincoln. “As the companies have 
progressed there has been a new techni- 
que in examinations to take care of ex- 
pansion. He knows that one examina- 
tion succeeds another and that each ex- 
amination is built upon the foundation 
of others. He is carrying on what 
amounts to a running history of compa- 
nies and their management from one 
administration to another.” 

Mr. Lincoln said he had great respect 
for Mr. Hadley’s judgment. While he 
always found him accessible and af- 
fable, the chief examiner, when he was 
not in agreement, had the attitude of a 
wise counsellor and friend. “When |! 


(Continued on Page 25) 





RIEHLE ADDRESSES BANKERS 
T. M. Riehle, president of the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and general agent of the Equitable So- 
ciety in New York City, addressed the 
trust conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association in New York Tuesday. 





Guy W. Cox, president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, was host to the 
general agents of the company who at- 
tended a regional conference in Boston 
on Saturday. These general agents re 
mained over for the annual meeting 
Monday of this week. Mr. Cox has 
been a popular president with the field 
organization. 





Thomas I. Parkinson, president, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
recently was host to John G. Winant, 
head of The Social Security adminis 
tration in Washington. Other guests 
were a number of presidents of inst 
ance companies. Mr. Winant was 
formerly governor of one of the New 
England states. 
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CHARLES J. DIMAN 


G. A’s Meeting 


(Continued from Page 4) 
sideration the role played by the general 


avents and his staff. 
Too Much Stress on Education 


In Mr. Wood’s opinion there has been 
an over-emphasis on the educational as- 
pect and not enoug sh attention paid to 
training. It takes something more than 
actuarial and technical knowledge to 
make a salesman. Burning the midnight 
oil is no real substitution for actual con- 
tact with the prospect, the experience 
with the man across the desk which 
teaches a man how to sell. If midnight 
oil burning were the principal requisite 
the recruiting problem would be easy 
because the general agent would need 
only engage Phi Beta Kappas and other 
scholars. In many of various compa- 
nies throughout the country Mr. Wood 
found while traveling that 85% of the 
training was devoted to knowledge ac- 
quirement and but 15% to skill in selling 
and prospect finding. 

It is necessary, of course, for the gen- 
eral agent to see that the agents have 
some knowledge of their business, but 
what he should do is to get as many 
people into production, and good pro- 
duction as possible. The best way to 
make sales is to find prospects who can 
buy because no matter how large the 
personal acquaintance of an agent there 
comes a time when he exhausts his list. 
Furthermore, it is essential to have a 
sales presentation, somethine which is 
definitely organized. Also essential are 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Fifty Years With John Hancock 


Elbert H. Brock, Vice-President, Entered Company Through 
Answering an Ad; Constant and Consistent Progress of 


Agents Has Been Uppermest in His Mind 


March 7 marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of Vice President Elbert H. Brock’s 
service with the John Hancock. As 
active and energetic today as when he 
covered a debit back in the 80’s Mr. 
Brock well remembers the day he en- 
tered the company’s service. 

Raised in a New Hampshire village, 
he went to work after attending the 
country schools as a drug clerk in a 
store where he worked from 7 o'clock 
in the morning until 10 o'clock in_ the 
evening. Salary was $3.25 a week. Then 
he spent a short time clerking in the 
village variety store. When he decided 
to enter the larger business world 
through the back door of a commer- 
cial school training, he went to Boston. 
Answering an advertisement in a Bos- 
ton newspaper, he received a postal card 
signed by Roland A. Lamb, who later 
became the John Hancock’s president. 
“Come in and see me,” it read. 


Home Office Staff Had 23 Members 

“I came and I stayed,” recounted Mr. 
Brock. “At first I performed the duties 
of a general clerk in the office which 
was then located in the Sears Building 
at 199 Washington Street. The home 
office staff consisted of twenty-three 
members. Stephen H. Rhodes was presi- 
dent; George B. Woodward, secretary; 
and Henry T. Culver, superintendent 
of agencies. 

“Of that little group, three including 
myself, are still members of the home 


office. Davis T. Keever, now assistant 
secretary, was then Ordinary policy 
writer and had charge of supplies. 


Waldo T. Blackmar is now a valued 
member of the auditing department.” 

Those were days of rapid growth. 
The Industrial Department which presi- 
dent Rhodes had established, had grown 
far beyond the most optimistic expecta- 
tions. 

“IT had been with the company a 
year when the old Richardson Building 
at Devonshire and Federal Streets was 
purchased by the John Hancock and 





Blank & Stoller 
BROCK 


FE. Hi. 


torn down to provide a site for a home 


office building,” reminisced Mr. Brook. 
“While the new structure was going up, 
we took up temporary residence ir the 
Continental Building, Boylston Street 
The new office was quite an architec- 
tural triumph for its time. Eight stories 
high, it was practically a skyscraper. In 
fact, the public were invited to enjoy 
the view from the roof, the finest to be 
had in Boston. 
Becomes An Agent 

“By that time. though, I had decided 
to go out into the field and seli. Samuel 
S. Voshell, later to join the Metropolitan 
Life organization, was superintendent of 
the Boston agency and I took a debit 
under him. That meant tramping over 

(Continued on Page 10) 


John Hancock Officers Promoted 


Following a meeting of the board of 
directors of the John Hancock on Tues- 


day promotions and some new Officers 
were announced. 
Charles J. Diman, formerly second 


vice-president and secretary, was elected 
vice-president and will continue to hold 
the office of secretary. Judge Byron K. 
Elliott was elected vice-president, re- 
taining his present office of general 
counsel. Hjalmar Lundberg was elected 
second vice-president and will also hold 
the post of company auditor. Thomas 
F. Temple, heretofore superintendent of 
agencies, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, and James W. Messenger was ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies. 
Charles F. Glueck, manager of Group 
department, was elected second vice- 
president. 

J. Harry Wood, who recently joined 
the company as agency comptroller, is 
now manager of general agencies. Jo- 
seps Lovegren, Walton W. Wilson and 


Elmer L. French of the secretary’s de- 
partment were elected assistant secre- 
taries. 


Careers of Diman, Elliott and Temple 

Vice-President Diman has been con- 
nected with the John Hancock all his 
business life, since he went to work as a 
clerk in the home office. He rose stead- 
ily in responsibility until in 1917 he was 
elected an assistant secretary. Three 
vears later he became secretary of the 
company. In 1933 he was elected sec- 
ond vice-president. 

Vice-President Elliott entered the ser- 


vice of the John Hancock in 193 as 
general solicitor and when Guy W. Cox 
was elected president in 1936 he suc- 
ceeded him to the office of general coun- 
sel. Formerly he had been assistant 
Attorney General of Indiana and a Judge 
of the Superior Court of Indianapolis, 
which post he resigned to accept the 
position of manager and general counsel 
for the American Life Convention, an 
association of over 130 legal reserve life 
insurance companies. He relinquished 
that post to join the official staff of the 
John Hancock. 

Thomas F. Temple has becn with th 
John Hancock forty vears. He started 
in the agency department as a clerk 
and his entire career has been in that 
department. He was made a home of- 
fite inspector during his third year wih 
the company; then became supervisor 
of agencies. In 1917 he was appointed 
assistant superintend-nt of agencies. I» 
1920 he was made superintendent of 
agencies. 


Lundberg, Clueck, Messenger 


Hjalmar Lundberg joined the John 
Hancock as a clerk in 1888 Nine ycars 
later he bcetme associated with the 
bookkeeping department. In 1903 was 


made chief bookkeeper. In 1910 he was 
promoted to assistant auditor; ten years 
later was mad? auditor. 

Charles F. Glueck joined the John 
Hancock as a clerk in Philadelphia. He 
became a claim adjuster; then a home 
office inspector. In November, 1920, he 





BYRON K. ELLIOTT 


was given charge of the new risk classi 
fication division at home office and in 
1924 organized the Group department 
and has been manager of it since. 

In 1901 James W. Messenger becamix 
an agent for the John Hancock in the 
Boston district office. In three years 
he was made an assistant superintendent 
and the following year became a home 


office inspector. His appointment to 
supervisor of agencies came in Febru- 
ary, 1917 and in 1920 he was made as- 


sistant superintendent of agencies 


Lovegren, French, Wilson 


Joseph Lovegren has been associated 
with the John Hancock since 1905 where 
he has been connected with the work 
of several divisions of the secretary's 
department. In May, 1922, he was made 
manger of the accumulation fund di- 
vision; took charge of the Atlantic Di- 
vision in 1926, was promoted to man- 
ager of the New York division in 1934 
and since May, 1936, has been supervisor 
of Ordinary policies. 


Elmer L. Fre nch has been with the 
John Hancock since 1912, except for 
two years’ World War service, when he 


was a member of the Royal Flying Corps. 
He started as a clerk, served as manager 
of the New England division and in 1934 
received appointment to the manage- 
ment of the weekly premium staff. 
Walton W. Wilson’s appointment to 
assistant secretary comes on the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his service in the 
secretary’s department. He has been 
with the John Hancock since 1900, when 
he entered the filing division, from’ which 


ae to the home office collection in 
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Pink’s Report 


(Continued from Page 5) 


would not appear to be justified in in- 
creasing or even maintaining the invest- 
ment factor of its dividend formula when 
the investments that it is now making 
indicate that such factor cannot be per- 
manently maintained. The failure last 
year of one of the large life insurance 
companies, fortunately not authorized to 
do business in New York, can be traced 
directly to the fact that in the conduct of 
its business too litfle consideration was 
given to future developments clearly indi- 
cated in advance. The paramount con- 
sideration of the managements of every 
life. msurance company should be the 
solvency and safety of the institution. It 
is for that reason that dividends to 
policyholders have been reduced. Even 
though this does have the effect at the 
present time of increasing the net cost of 
insurance to policyholders, there has been 
no serious objection: from the insuring 
public because the fundamental principle 
mvolved is now well understood. The In- 
surance Department adheres to its opin- 
ion expressed in last year’s report that 
when a company’s situation justifies such 
action there should be no hesitation in re- 
vising dividend scales in the interest of 
the ultimate safety of the policyholders. 


The New York Insurance Law requires 
that profits from participating policies 
should be divided equitably among the 
policyholders. Since 1929 this Depart- 
ment has taken the position that compa- 
nies suffering severe losses under the 
total and permanent disability benefit 
provision contained in many policies 
should give consideration to these losses 
in the apportionment of profits for divi- 
dend purposes. As a result all of the do- 
mestic companies make a distinction in 
their dividend formulae between policies 
which contain and those which do not 
contain disability clauses. The position 
of the Department and of the companies 
has been upheld by the recent decision 
of the Court of Appeals in the case of 
Rhine v. New York Life. 


Industrial Insurance 


Industrial life insurance is primarily 
designed for the working man and his 
family. Such policies are issued in small 
amounts and the premiums are collected 
frequently, usually weekly. While the 
assured has the option of paying his 
premium at an office of the company (in 
the case of one large company a discount 
of 10% is granted when this option is 
exercised) premiums are usually collected 
by agents of the company who call at the 
assured’s home periodically for that pur- 
pose. 


Because of the heavy expense which 
this involves, coupled with the fact that 
the policies are small and no medical ex- 
amination is required, industrial insur- 
ance is proportionately more costly than 
ordinary life insurance and losses are 
more frequent. Admittedly the system 
under which industrial insurance is writ- 
ten and administered is far from perfect 
but it is the best that has been devised 
after years of experimentation and effort 
is constantly being made to improve it. 
There is no doubt that industrial life 
insurance occupies an important place in 
the economic life of the country. Prior 
to its advent and growth various types 
of mutual benefit and fraternal benefit 
societies, usually developed on an un- 
scientific basis flourished for a few years 
and then went out of existence leaving 
their members disillusioned and without 
the protection that they paid for and 
believed that they had. 

The Insurance Department has given 

‘careful consideration to the various 
phases of industrial life insurance during 
the past year and in an examination of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany now under way a detailed survey of 
the company’s entire industrial business 
is being made. The results of this study 
are expected to be of material assistance 
to the Department in determining 
whether or not any recommendations 


should be made for new legislation cov- 


ering this branch of the life insurance 
business. 

New forms of industrial life policies 
simplifying the contracts and bringing 
them more in line with the standard 
provisions required for ordinary life 
policies were introduced by two of the 
companies at the beginning of 1937. The 
Department approved these forms will- 
ingly because they are more favorable 
to the policyholders and in its opinion 
their adoption is to be commended. 


Investment Trends of the Year 


Although official data are not avail- 
able for 1936, approximately correct 
figures indicate that the investment 
trends of life insurance companies set 
forth in last year’s report of the Superin- 
tendent have continued. United States 
Government bonds now comprise more 
than 15% of the total assets of the com- 
panies, or approximately double the per- 
centage of government bonds held at the 
end of 1934. Little change has taken 
place in the holdings of other types of 
bonds although there has been a further 
slight decrease in investments in railroad 
bonds and stocks and a small increase in 
investments in utility bonds and stocks. 
Mortgage investments of the companies 
have continued to decrease, the total now 
being approximately 20% of the compa- 
nies’ assets as against 274% at the end 
of 1934. Some mortgages, of course, have 
been converted into real estate by fore- 
closure or by deed in lieu of foreclosure 
and this accounts for an increase of ap- 
proximately 1% in real property owned. 

As anticipated, the average yield on 
government bonds held by the life com- 
panies is lower today than it was a year 


ago. This is because of the reduced in- 
come on newer purchases. Nevertheless 
a substantial part of the new funds which 
life insurance companies have available 
for investment have been going into gov- 
ernment bonds in the last few years. The 
records of the five largest companies 
show that 90% of the increase in their 
total assets in the year 1934 was repre- 
sented by increased investments in gov- 
ernment bonds while in 1935 the corre- 
sponding figure was 77%. 

There has been marked improvement 
in the railroad bonds held by the life 
companies. It was stated in last year’s 
report that the companies were un- 
doubtedly facing losses on some of their 
investments in railroad bonds. The latest 
available information indicates that there 
has been a substantial decrease, based on 
present market values, in the amount of 
loss which might ultimately have to be 
sustained. In the case of one large com- 
pany the improvement has been such that 
the prospective loss has been cut almost 
in half. The improvement in market con- 
ditions has also been reflected in the com- 
panies’ holdings of other types of bonds 
and stocks. These securities were in sat- 
isfactory condition last year and today as 
a class are valued marketwise in excess 
of the amounts at which the companies 
are permitted to carry them. 


Real Estate 


The real estate situation continues to 
present a problem to the companies but 
as business conditions improve the num- 
ber of sales has increased. Some com- 
panies are evidently undertaking aggres- 
sive selling campaigns to dispose of their 
real estate while others believe it advis- 
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A figure sleuth has discovered that the average length 
of service of Mutual Benefit men (excluding new 
men) who attended the 1936 Agents’ Convention was 
something over thirteen years. An analysis of the 
“composite man” of this group shows that he began 
his service shortly after the post war depression, made 
“good money” during the boom, had to scratch like the 
dickens for his commissions during the Great Depres- 
sion, and, still working hard, is getting better results 
for his efforts in 1936. His thirteen-year service record 
is at once a tribute to his ability and industry and to 
the Company with which he is associated. 
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able to await a better market before at. 
tempting to sell their more desirable 
properties. If the experience of past de. 
pressions is repeated, the companies 
should ultimately be able to solve their 
real estate problem without serious loss 
although in the meantime they are af. 
fected by the low net rate of return on 
the property which they own. The De. 
partment has continued its practice of 
appraising representative properties jn 
connection with company examinations 
and has encouraged the companies to es- 
tablish their book values on a conserya- 
tive basis. 





A. E. Patterson Presents Cup 


To Engelsman Ag’cy at Party 


Members of the Ralph G. Engelsman 
agency, Penn Mutual, New York, and 
their wives had three reasons for cele- 
brating at the beefsteak dinner given at 
Keen’s Chop House on January 28. First 
of all it was the agency’s ninth anni- 
versary party; in the second place the 
agency was to receive the cup for insur- 
ing the greatest number of lives among 
Penn Mutual agencies in their division, 
and lastly it was the agency’s first op- 
portunity to pay tribute to the company’s 
new vice-president, Alexander E. Patter- 
son, who was present as guest of honor, 

The competition for the lives cup is 
conducted on a monthlv basis and the 
Engelsman agency earned permanent 
possession of the award by having won 
it most often during the months of 1936, 
Vice-President Patterson presented the 
cup to Mr. Engelsman. The number of 
lives insured by the agency in 19% 
showed a gain of 20% over the 1935 
figure. 

Guests from the home office were Mr. 
Patterson, Wallis Boileau, vice-president, 
and Warner F. Halderman of the legal 
department. Matthew P. Gallagher, man- 
ager, New York premium collection of- 
fice, was present. Members of the agency 
staff at the head table were Mr. Engels- 
man, John Alexander, agency director, 
and Eric J. Wilson, production manager. 

Chef’s caps and aprons worn by every- 
one present added to a gay, informal eve- 
ning. A number of humorous skits ar- 
ranged by Monroe Heyman of the agen- 
cy were participated in by Estelle Wolf, 
Eric J. Wilson, Felix U. Levy, Richard 
A. Wolff, Charles Simon and William 
Rees. 


Great-West Life Gained In 


Assets, Business Last Year 


In presenting the annual report of the 
Great-West Life of Winnipeg President 
G. W. Allan stated that the company’s 
assets at the close of business last year 
exceeded $150,000,000. This is an in- 
crease of nearly $6,500,000. Insurance 
in force amounted to $575,844,591, an 
increase over the previous year of more 
than $21,700,000. New insurance placed 
last year was $49,706,207. 

In addition to regular reserves the 
Great-West Life has a contingency re- 
serve of $3,000,000, surplus of nearly $2,- 
500,000, which with $1,000,000 capital 
makes approximately $6,500,000. Last year 
the company’s income of $27,301,000 was 
the largest since 1932. Payments to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries last year 
exceeded $15,000,000. In its financial 
statement the Great-West carries bonds 
and debentures amounting to $67,955,- 
905, city mortgages $22,265,500, farm 
mortgages $15,624,020, policy loans $24,- 
834,245. 








AETNA LIFE MEETING DATES 

The Aetna Life has scheduled two re- 
gional conventions this year. The west- 
ern meeting will be at the Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, from August 
30 to September 2. The eastern session 
will be at The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
from September 8 to 11. 


LEADING PRODUCER DEAD 
Charles H. Momm, who led the Fred 
M. McMillan agency, Penn Mutual, Los 
Angeles, last year, died last month fol- 
lowing a brief illness. He was %. 
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LARGEST 
IN ACACIA HISTORY 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, December 31, 1936............... 0... cc cee eee eee $364,821 ,283 
TEN YEARS AGO, Insurance in Force amounted to......... $226,276,746 


sy iii cnet vnswinndhevtwecnianseeeewaneeae $ 66,305,871 
TEN YEARS AGO, Assets amounted Ba ¢:a-uchrokreucn ak Recs Se auked .$ 19,067,908 


eee ct Cds cwenainkeuessnunsekesaseeeeneun $ 15,001,665 
TEN YEARS AGO, The Year’s Income was................. $ 7,086,837 


EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS, December 31, 1936... .. $ 5,963,327 
TEN YEARS AGO, Excess for the year was................. $ 3,216,540 


PAE Fe ee Be eg 5a bons ddniencssnndsvceceteebess eee $ 2,620,255 
TEN YEARS AGO, Payments amounted to................... $ 837,130 
ACACIA PUSHES ON! It is larger, stronger, more progressive than ever before. It benefits more people than ever before. Acacia 


policyowners pay “the lowest premiums of any mutual, old line company.” They and their beneficiaries get guaranteed security and good 
service at low net cost. Here is the summary of Acacia’s 68th Annual Report, which they receive: 








SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


As at December 31, 1936 



























































ASSETS RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage Loans on Improved Real Estate. . $26,467,733.19 Legal Reserve to Protect Policyholders 
Bonds and Stocks* Computed on the American Experience Table 
United States Government Bonds $2,386,181.50 of Mortality and 314% Interest on all Policies..$59,393,035.87 
— rye aan Hyer Extra Reserves to Protect Policyholders 
ailroa onds - 826,963. For Disability and Other Benefits and Sup- 
Municipal, Federal Land Bank, and Other Bonds 1,166,268.37 plementary Contracts ° 2,568,426.96 $61,961,462.83 
a we 9.666.613.67 Reserves for Dividends to Policyholders 667,267.65 
: sdenaiainaneniies ae Reserve for Policy Claims Not Yet Completed or Reported 388,540.28 
Loans on Company’s Policies Secured by Policy Reserves........ _ 17,236,733.46 Reserve for State and Federal Taxes 234,701.73 
Real Estate (Including Home Office Property $2,072,856.63) 7,397,823.54 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 613,518.95 
Cash in Banks and in Offices 1,375,362.78 p + abil itt ae 
Net Premiums Deferred and in Process of Collection.com 3,460,181.26 All Other Liabilitie 75,902.00 
yo ge a dogg Ao Accrued pe oon Total Reserves and Liabilities on Account of Policyholders 63,941,393.44 
re Reserve for Contingencies 
Total Admitted Assets $66,305,871.65 To Provide for Investment Value Fluctuations $ 825,000.00 
* Bonds subject to amortization are stated at amortized values as prescribed by Unassigned Surplus 1,539,478.21 2,364,478.21 
The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, while bonds not subject to " z 
amortization and stocks are stated at market values. otal to Balance Admitted Assets $66,305,871.65 
ACACIA agents find greater and greater success in their work. Their You have doubtless read the recent Acacia advertisement telling, among 
honor organization—the William pep ard Quality ie on 24% sd-foc other things, that under Acacia’s Contract there are no automatic termi- 
members now than a year ago. ub members average 20% more paid-for ‘ ‘ ; 
tadinene gar tauaber ‘than in 1935; achieved 32% more net new business nations. All of our agents work under this uniform contract, therefore all 
per member; attained a 69% increase in net gain per member; earned - benefit from that unique feature. The Acacia contract is the only life 
24% more money per member than in 1935. insurance contract that does not limit a man’s earning power. 








ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








Chartered by the Congress of the United States in 1869 
Branch Offices in 60 Principal Cities 


WILLIAM MontTcoomery, President 
51 Louisiana Avenue - Washington, D. C. 
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Moving Pictures Shown 
At Bookstaver Meeting 


ELIAS KLEIN REPORTS GAINS 





January Was 28% Ahead; February 
Shows Gains; Anticipate Sales 
Before Rate Increase 


Elias Klein, manager of the Jos. D. 
Bookstaver Agency, Inc. Travelers, 
New York City, presided at the agency 
meeting held in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on Tuesday of this week. The program 
had three parts: the report of Mr. Klein 
on agency business; a master sales talk 
record by Paul N. Ray, general agent, 
Provident Mutual, Chattanooga, on mo- 
tivation through word pictures, and the 
showing of moving pictures of the Jan- 
uary agency meeting when prizes and 
awards were made to winners in the 
twenty-fifth anniversary campaign. 


In keeping with predictions that 1937 
would show an increase in volume of 
new life insurance purchased, the Book- 
staver agency in January showed an in- 
crease of 28% over January, 1936. Feb- 
ruary business for the first eight days 
of the month was equal to 60% of the 
entire total for February, 1936. In his 
remarks Mr. Klein gave twenty reasons 
that point to an outstanding year of 
production in 1937. 

Commenting on the increase in rates 
which will become effective in the Trav- 
elers on March 1, Mr. Klein announced 
that new rate books are now available 
at the agency offices. The increase, 
which will become effective in other 
leading non-participating companies at 
the same date, is due to the current low 
return on investments. Judging from 
past experience, Mr. Klein anticipates 


that the increase in rates will bring 
about increased sales of life insurance 
this month. 

The new life insurance training 


course recently started in the agency 
has been attended by an average of 
forty-five agents. Their average pro- 
duction since starting the course has 
increased 35%, compared with the same 
period of time immediately befote the 
course. 

At the head table during the meeting 
were members of the agency staff: Mr. 
Klein, manager; Irving A. Bush, secre- 


_tary-treasurer; Saul Rosenstein, field 
service, and Milton Goldstein, under- 
writing. 





‘Mutual Life Shows Assets, 


Insurance In Force Gains 


The preliminary financial statement of 
the Mutual Life of New York shows 
the company’s total assets at the close 
of last year at $1,308,278,819, an increase 
of $69,239,255 over the previous year. 
This is the company’s ninety-fourth year 
of operations. 

New business last year with additions 
amounted to $250,663,340 and the total 
insurance in force at the close of the 
year was $3,712,257,614. 
registered a gain in insurance in force, 
the first increase since 1930. Payments 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
during last year totaled $133,381,385. 
There has been set aside for dividends 
to policyholders this year the sum of 
$25,024,520. 

The Mutual Life carried at the close 
of the year a special fund for general 
contingencies amounting to $61,520,566, 
which is an increase over ‘the similar 
fund in the statement for 1935. Among 
items in the financial statement are hold- 
ings of U. S. Government bonds carried 
at $267,668,754, this classification consti- 
tuting a little more than 20% of total 
assets. Railroad, public utility and in- 
dustrial bonds are held to the amount 
of $417,596,990 which is about 32% of 
assets. Mortgage loans total $224,990,- 
118 which is 17% of assets. The com- 
pany has no farm mortgages. Policy 
loans amount to $166,624,777 which is a 
little under 13% of assets. Cash totaled 
$55,989,728 


The company * 


Elbert H. Brock 


(Continued from Page 7) 


miles of Boston cobblestones; somewhat 
of a contest between shoe leather and 
applications. I had to write lots of the 
latter to keep the former in repair. I 
well remember dropping into a cobbler 
shop one day to get my only pair of 
shoes resoled. While I waited I gave the 
cobbler and his helper a sales talk, ap- 
parently without success, but when | 
emerged, I had not only a pair of good 
stout soles between me and the cobble- 
stones, but eight applications for eight 
weekly premium policies on the cobbler’s 
eight children. 

“It was hard work, but I loved it. I 
was the man with the rate book then, 
and I like to think I’m still that man 
when I am directing the Industrial force 
of the John Hancock.” 


Promotion Came Fast 


Mr. Brock was truly in at the begin- 
aing of an era of progress. The John 
Hancock’s assets at the time he went 
to work were about two and one half 
million dollars, compared with the figure 
of nearly 800 million as shown in its 
current annual report. 

Promotion came fast. Within a short 
time he was an assistant superintendent 
and a short seven years from the day 
he took an office boy’s job in the home 
office, he became superintendent of the 
Boston agency. In that period he laid 
the secure foundation of what is today 
the company’s largest industrial office. 

The John Hancock had twenty-one 
industrial agencies when he took over 
the direction of the Boston agency and 
thirty-five general agencies. Its Indus- 
trial debit on that date was $3,914.72. In 
the ten years following his agency added 
to this figure $6,549. 

Fine Record 

In 1901, Industrial agencies were 
awarded Ordinary contracts and the Bos- 
ton agency proceeded to establish a 
record in ordinary writings. The total 
writing in the six years previous to 
1901 was $308,500 and for 1902 $387,600— 
a real record for that period. Mr. 
Brock’s personal production of Ordinary 
was always noteworthy and in one year 
he placed through the Boston general 
agency $100,000. 

The story of the production of Or- 
dinary in the Weekly Premium Depart- 
ment is the real story of Vice-president 
Brock’s career. When he became as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies in 
1903, he began training industrial agents 
along these lines and today more than 
half the Ordinary insurance written by 
the John Hancock is developed through 
its Weekly Premium Department. 

Superintendent of agencies in 1917, 
vice-president of his company three years 
later, elected a member of the board of 
directors in 1924—he is proudest of the 
fact that his whole career has_ been 
spent in the Industrial branch, and takes 
satisfaction in the record of John Han- 
cock’s gains in 1936, which were achieved 
through Ordinary writings in the Indus- 
trial Department. He has built an ex- 
ceptionally fine and well-knit organiza- 
tion, which operates with a maximum of 
efficiency and a minimum of friction. 

Understands Producers 


Once a year at least he visits every 

district office of the John Hancock and 
meets and talks with his men. He knows 
and understands their problems and has 
never forgotten his own days on the 
debit. The men know this and appre- 
ciate his broad understanding of their 
problems. 
_ He gets most of his fun out of his 
job, which has never grown common- 
place or dull to him. He used to get his 
relaxation playing golf, and he shot a 
good game, but recently he has become 
an ardent disciple of Isaak Walton. 

“I feel I have lived in a remarkable 
life insurance age,” said Mr. Brock. “I 
have seen the adoption of legal reserve 
for all sound companies, with the con- 
sequent great growth and stability. The 
one great thing, to my mind, however, 
has been the constant and consistent 


G. A’s Meeting 


(Continued from Page 7) : 
regular working habits. His work habits 
should be tied up with enthusiasm and 
determination to sell. The best agents 
are those who are on fire about their 
business. Enthusiasm is not learned from 
books and literature, but is generated 
by knowing what life insurance does in 
the community in meeting needs, in all 
of its protective aspects. That enthusi- 
asm is one thing which should be caught 
early in the career of the agent and the 
more successful he is the greater will be 
the enthusiasm, the longer the fire will 
burn. Unusually successful general 
agents in spreading the enthusiasm for 
life insurance have characteristics of the 
evangelist. One of the outstanding evan- 
gels for life insurance is Carroll C. Day 
of Oklahoma City, who has made hun- 
dreds of men take a greater interest in 
their business and in increasing their 
respect for it. 


Some Percentages Worth Repeating 


Mr. Wood said he wanted to repeat 
some percentages which have often been 
quoted relative to prospects. He said 
that the average man retains 10% of 
what he reads; 20% of what he hears; 
30% of what he sees; 50% of what he 
sees and hears at the same time; 70% 
of what he says; and 90% of what he 
does. Agents should be guided by these 
facts when interviewing. 

In concluding his remarks Mr. Wood 
summarized the principal points which 
the general agent should consider in 
training as these: What should the agent 
sell, to whom should he sell, and how 
should he sell it. What the agent needs 
to know before he can sell is what the 
prospect needs to know before he will 
buy. It is not what an agent says, but 
how he says it; how he conducts himself 
in the interview. 


Views of A. C. Adams and W. B. 


Ackerman 


General Agent Albert C. Adams of 
New Haven explained how he does 
training from the inside. 

“Agree on your training procedure and 
stick to it,” he said. “I believe in careful 
coaching and training of the men before 
they go out as well as in working with 
them in the field. It inspires an agent 
when he sees that his general agent’s 
methods actually work for him. There’s 
a big plus in knowing how to do the 
job yourself. To quote the old saying: 
‘Good horses make good jockeys and 
good players make good coaches’.” 

General Agent William B. Ackerman 
of Cincinnati talked on outside coaching 
on the job. Mr. Ackerman, who does 
a great deal of joint work with the 
agent, says too many general agents 
yield to the temptation to step in and 
work on the case if the sale appears to 
be eluding the agent. 

“The best method of training that I 
know of,” declared Mr. Ackerman, “is to 
let the agent take every other case with- 
out any interference or help. Let him 
sink or swim. It’s hard to let him lose 
it, but it’s better training for him. That 
way a man learns to stand on his own 
feet and becomes an independent writer 
much sooner than if he is ‘saved’ at a 
bad turn by the general agent’s taking 
over the interview.” 

General Agent Ralph W. Hoyer of 
Columbus, Ohio, talked on supervising 
an old organization. Mr. Hoyer’s 
methods are unique and a product of his 
own dynamic personality. He believes 
in keeping his agents excited all the 


time. He carries on a voluminous per- 


senal correspondence with his men, has 
an honest interest in the lives and for- 
tunes of all of them and his dealings 
with them are packed with inspiration. 

My agency is no app-a-week organi- 





progress of the agent. Once an occu- 
pation sought by few, abandoned by 
many, the selling of life insurance has 
become an occupation of dgnity and 
responsibility and many men have raised 
it to the standing of a profession, with 
rewards in high figures.” 


Los Angeles Stages Party 
To Welcome the Murrells 


Following the arrival in Los Angeles 
from the East of the Murrell brothers 
Weymouth L. and Thomas G., recently 
appointed general agents in California 
for the Mutual Benefit Life, an agency 
dinner-meeting was held February 4 at 
the California Club, followed by an en- 
tertainment program, at which Bertram 
P. Rouse, tormerly general agent at 
Los Angeles for the company, presided 
as toastmaster. Speakers included Byron 
C. Hanna, president of L. A. Chamber 
of Commerce; Samuel Greene, head of 
investigation department of the State 
Insurance Commissioner’s office; Phine- 
has Prouty, Jr., president, and Joseph 
Charleville, managing director of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association; Walter 
T. Shepard, president of the Life Insur- 
ance Managers’ Association; H, G, 
Kenagy, superintendent of agencies, and 
Virgil W. Samms, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, of Mutual Benefit Life; 
and Bruce Gorsuch, prominent member 
of the Mutual Benefit Los Angeles 
agency. 

The attendance numbered about sey- 
enty-five agents and their wives, mem- 
bers of the office force, and the follow- 
ing prominent life insurance and busi- 
ness men of Los Angeles; Dr. Chas, J. 
Rockwell, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; O. A. Trippet, president of L, A. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce; Harold 
W. Dougher, president of L. A. Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters; Vice- 
presidents D. C. MacEwen and _ Jens 
Smith of Pacific Mutual Life; V. H. 
Jenkins, vice-president, Occidental Life; 
E. S. Pauley and Cecil N. Rosenthal, 
vice-presidents of Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 





WINS PHOENIX MUTUAL AWARD 


Sam P. Davis, manager of the Lin- 
coln agency, 60 East 42nd Street, Phoe- 
nix Mutual, New York City, was pre- 
sented the Directors’ Cup, most coveted 
and significant of all field honors in the 
company, by Col. D. Gordon Hunter, 
vice-president, Phoenix Mutual, at’ a 
luncheon meeting in New York Tuesday. 





F. A. WICKETT VICE-PRESIDENT 

Frederick A. Wickett, who has been 
western superintendent of agencies for 
the New York Life at San Francisco, 
was elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany this week. 





zation. Three apps-a-week is the goal,” 
said Mr. Hoyer. “I know what J. Harry 
Wood says about men not working fe- 
money alone is true. 1 find out what 
reason every man has for wanting to be 
a success—and I know them all well 
enough personally, so that I can find 
out—and I keep him excited over getting 
there. I tell a man that he is the best 
salesman in town, because he is, whether 
he knows it or not. Making him be- 
lieve it is half the battle of building him 
into a leader. Every man who is worth 
his salt has enough good qualities in him 
to make him stand out in a crowd. De- 
velop those qualities and you've an 
agency force to be proud of.” 

Walter Powell, general agent at At- 
lanta, gave an inspirational talk on 
recruiting. A former football coach him- 
self, Mr. Powell thinks coaching methods 
can be carried right into business and 
does it successfully. 

“I think the task is more one of re- 
charging than motivation,” said he. “Men 
are likely to rest on their laurels and 
get slack and then it’s time to bring up 
the fighting spirit. ‘Go in there and 
fight’ is just as good a slogan for the 
general agent as for the athletic coach.” 

A. H. Dalzell, conservation manager of 
the Paul Clark Agency of Boston, gave 
an interesting talk on his methods ot 
reinstating lapsed business. 

“Agents should be ranked,” said Mr. 
Dalzell, “by persistency as well as 
production. In every case of a suf 


rendered policy, I see the writing agent 
personally and find out the whole story. 
Getting this background helps a lot in 
keeping the business.” 
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Equitable of lowa Celebrates Its Seventieth Year 








Left to right: President H. S. Nollen, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
P. K. Adams, Field Supervisor Grady Fort, Vice-President and Treasurer F. W. 
Hubbell, Agency Secretary E. E. Smith, Secretary J. W. Hubbell, Manager Service 
Section A. S. Anderson, Vice-President and Actuary R. G. Hunter, Assistant Actuary 
P. C. Irwin, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies R. E. Fuller and Agency Assist- 
ant E. E. Cooper. 


The field force of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa celebrated the seventieth anni- 
versary of the company by a one-day 
production drive on founder’s day, Janu- 
ary 25, when 501 applications were re- 
ceived from 318 agents for a total of 
$1,605,497. The company’s sales activities 
throughout 1937 will feature its seventi- 
eth anniversary. ; 

The Williamsport agency under Gen- 
eral Agent Roy G. Lauer ranked first 


among the company’s agencies for the 
day’s production with a volume of $108,- 
550; Kansas City, Herbert A. Hedges, 
general agent, was second with $96,100; 
Des Moines, Hilmes & Strief, general 
agents, was third with $79,000. George 
W. Randall, a million dollar producer 
with the Williamsport agency, was the 
individual leader with $64,571; S. M. 
Treat, New York City, was second with 
$33,400 and F. B. Woodruff, Des Moines, 
was third with $30,000. 





Round Table Members 
Honor Roger B. Hull 

14 AT LOS ANGELES LUNCHEON 

Million Dollar Producers at Affair 


Average $125,000 Insurance on 
Their Own Lives 








Fourteen Los Angeles members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table met at 
luncheon on February 1 to honor Roger 
B. Hull, managing director and general 
counsel of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Major Hull is on a 
tour which took him to the coast. 

The men in the group revealed that 
during their years in the business they 
have written policies totaling $185,950,- 
000. Policies on their own lives total 
$2,125,000 or an average of $125,000 each. 

Other guests of honor were Grant 
Taggart, national chairman, Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, who is with the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life at Cowley, 
Wyoming, and John Newton Russell, 
general agent of the Pacific Mutual for 
thirty years, and past president of the 
local and National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

present included Robert A. 
Pacific Mutual, a former na- 
tional chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table; Benjamin Leven, New 
York Life; Rutherford D. Moore, Con- 
tinental Assurance; John R. Mage, 
Northwestern Mutual; Henry G. Mos- 
ler, Massachusetts Mutual; Victor F. 
Pettric, Ohio National Life; Charles E. 
Cleeton, Occidental Life; Harold G. 
Parsons, Travelers; Ron Stever, Marvin 
Sherman and Cecil Frankel of the Equi- 
table Society; Danforth M. Baker, Con- 
necticut General, and Phinehas Prouty, 
Jr., Massachusetts Mutual, president of 
the Los Angeles Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 


Those 
Brown, 





STATE MUTUAL UP 17 MONTHS 


January was the seventeenth conse- 
cutive month in which the State Mutual 
Life has shown an increase in paid 
business over the corresponding month 
of the previous year. The first month 
in the unbroken record is September, 
1935. January paid business was 11.35% 
ahead of January, 1936. The year 1936 
showed a total increase over 1935 of 


13.32%. 


AD TO REACH 23,000,000 
The Mutual Life of New York this 


week released advertising for a list of 
191 newspapers in its agency cities, sup- 
plemented by full page copy in a list of 
twelve national magazines and selected 
insurance publications. 

The advertisement features the Mutual 
Life’s annual balance sheet, the occasion 
being the ninety-fourth anniversary, on 
February 1, 1937, of the issuing of its 
first policy in 1843. The total circulation 
to be given the advertisement will be 
over 23,000,000. The company has issued 
an attractive mail and call folder show- 
ing the advertisement in condensed form 
for use by its agency representatives in 
advance of calls, while the advertising is 
appearing. 





RICHMOND DISTRICT MANAGER 

E. J. Wallace, formerly district mana- 
ger at Petersburg, Va., Union Life of 
Richmond, has been transferred to Rich- 
mond as district manager. 





DOWN TO AGE 10 


For your younger prospects this agency will now write Standard insurance 
down to and including Age 10, nearest birthday. All forms of children’s 
contracts contain an attractive Change of Plan Provision that will be of 
interest to you. 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO, 


Wilmington, Delaware A Delaware Corporation 
10 East 40th Street, New York 
For information call 


Matt Lauer Lexington 2-5770 Sam Sapirstein 














Acacia Made Record 
Increases Last Year 


—_—_. 


SEVERAL ITEMS AT NEW Tops 


P. F. Clark Recruiting Talk; 
Says More Women Should 


Be Selling Life Insurance 

In his talk on recruiting made by Paul 
F. Clark, general agent Boston, before 
the John Hancock General Agents’ As- 
sociation, discussed women as prospec- 
tive agents. The Clark agency for 





Financial Statement Presented by Presi. 
dent William Montgomery Also 
Shows Low Lapse Experience 





The annual statement of Acacia Mu- 


years has had a successful women’s di- tual Life of Washington, D. C,, pre. 
is » Ta p as rays. 

vision. Last year the women in the sa by — a oe 
Wark te sere . ry ¢ e recent annual meeting of the 
agency averaged $115,000 production company showed that in most items th 
each, totals were the largest in the company’s 


history. Total admitted assets stood at 
$66,305,871, an increase of $5,910,117, or 
a net new increase of 35% compared 
with the previous year. 

Insurance in force at the close of the 
year was $364,821,283, the net increase 
in business in force—nearly $13,000,000 
—being approximately thirteen times the 
increase at the close of 1935. A par- 
ticularly satisfactory feature from the 
standpoint of the company was its low 
lapse rate. Lapsed new business showed 
a reduction of 35%, compared to the 
previous year and lapsed old _ business 
was less by 24%. 

Total income last year amounted to 
$15,001,665, the excess of income over 
disbursements amounting to  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries for the year 
reached $5,350,937. 

Among the financial items are mort- 
gage loans held in the sum of $26,467,- 
733, U. S. Government bonds total $2- 
386,181, public utility bonds $4,031,1%6, 
which with railroad, municipal and 
other bonds make total bond holdings 
of $9,410,589. Policy loan account stood 
at $17,236,733. 


LENIENCY FOR FLOOD VICTIMS 


Mr. Clark believes that life insurance 
furnishes one of the best opportunities 
for women who want a business career. 
There has not been enough recruiting 
among them on the part of general 
agencies. There are many reasons why 
women fit into the life insurance pro- 
duction picture. They are advocates of 
insurance; see its necessity clearly; and 
are not loaded with responsibilities out- 
side of the insurance business as nu- 
merous men are who are heads of fami- 
lies. The number of women in the busi- 
ness is growing, especially the number 
of women who are successful in writing 
insurance. 

During his talk Mr. Clark gave some 
figures from the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau which tell number of 
agents—men and women—selling life in- 
surance. In 1933 there were 220,504; in 
1934, 209,258; in 1935, 201,027; and in 
1936, 201,375. 


HOME LIFE JANUARY AHEAD 


January issued business for the Home 
Life of New York topped all previous 
monthly records for the past five years. 
In paid business, January, 1937, was 19% 
ahead of the same month in 1936. Both 
the first and last working days of the 
record-breaking month set new marks 
in business issued. 








Ernest Palmer of Illinois Urges Premium 


Extensions for A. & H. and Life 





DONALD C. KEANE G. A. 


TOM BRENNAN 





YESTERDAY 


TODAY 


TOMORROW 


-Organized Service- 
THE KEANE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CH 4-2384 225 WEST 34 STREET 


“MINUTE MEN” 


JACK FAIRWEATHER 


Insurance Policyholders 

Quick to sense the emergency existing 
among policyholders in the flood area 
along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
who may carry life, health and accident 
insurance, Ernest Palmer, Illinois direc- 
tor of insurance, who is head of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, has commended the attitude 
of many companies writing these lines 
in extending leniency in payment of pre- 
miums. In a letter sent out February 5 
to all companies doing business in his 
state Mr. Palmer urges that such len- 
iency be adopted voluntarily by them all. 
In this way many flood sufferers will 
not be forced to give up or impair valu- 
able insurance contracts which they hold. 

Director Palmer as head of the com- 
missioners’ association suggested to each 
member that he contact companies in his 
own state regarding the flood situation. 
He said: “In my opinion the best way 
to get effective action is for each com- 
missioner to deal with his own companies 
and I feel confident good results will 
follow.” 








MRS. JOHN K. GORE DIES 
Mrs. Jeannette Littell Gore, wife of 
John K. Gore, retired vice-president of 
the Prudential, died at her home in Or- 
ange. Mrs. Gore had been in poor health 


R. D. LICHTERMANN ASSOC. 


CHET LEROY 








for about four years. 
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New York Educational Series 
Starts With Packed House 


Life Underwriters Association Presents M. A. Linton and W. 
R. Williamson on Social Security; Linton Looks For 


Increased Benefits and Shift to Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


Some phases of the Social Security 
Act were discussed at the first meeting 
of the educational series arranged for 
its members by the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City, the 
speakers being W. R. Williamson, ac- 
tuarial consultant of the Social Security 
Board, and M. A. Linton, president, 
Provident Mutual Life. Mr. Williamson 
discussed the broad humanitarian pur- 
pose of the act and the human contin- 
gencies which it is eventually designed 
to cover. Mr. Linton outlined some cur- 
rent trends affecting the act and changes 
which he believes will take place. Both 
men saw the act as an aid to the sale 
of more life insurance and retirement 
income. Mr. Williamson was formerly 
for many years an assistant actuary with 
the Travelers. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, president of the 
New York association, introduced C. 
Preston Dawson, Beers agency, New 
England Mutual, who is chairman of 
the course. The series runs into eight 
lectures at intervals of about two weeks, 
the last being on April 22, The meeting 
last Thursday, open to all life under- 
writers, packed the auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Life. 


Williamson Cites Purpose of Act 


Mr. Williamson said that the Social 
Security Act is beginning a program of 
social budgeting to cover the contin- 
gencies of old age, unemployment, sick- 
ness, accident and death. The Federal 
government recognizing that the whole 
program might be workable along lines 
followed by private insurance compa- 
nies. 

He pointed out that the man 20 years 
old would have to save 18% of his in- 
come at that age for forty-five years to 
build an estate sufficiently large to give 
him half pay after age 65, or he could 
accomplish the same thing by paying 
4% annually for a deferred annuity. 
The man 45 would have to put 62% of 
salary into his estate or 16% in a de- 
ferred annuity. 

Based on experience he said the av- 
erage employe should budget his income 
in such a way that 5% would be saved 
annually for old age, 10% to provide 
half pav during periods of unemploy- 
ment, 6% for sickness exnenses, 1% of 
salary for accident and 5% for death. 
That makes a total of 27% of income 
which should be set aside annually for 
these conditions. “The committee on 
economic security in the Fall of 1934,” 
he said. “entered into consideration of 
these things. They figured that private 
insurance probably would not take care 
of those contingencies.” 

Mr. Williamson said that of 8.000.000 
people now age 65 about 2.000.000 are 
still working and of the remaining 6.- 
0,000 only about one-third have nlentv 
for their own support. Under Title T 
of the Social Security Act. he said, about 
1,100,000 persons have alreadv qualified 
_ state laws providing old age ben- 
efits. 


Linton Comments on Trends 


M. A. Linton declared early in his 
remarks: “The Social Security Act is 
the answer to an agent’s prayer. The 
Rovernment’s advertising the principle 
of monthly income protection in old age 
's a valuable asset in the field of life 
insurance selling.” He continued that 
the Social Security Act may be used as 
a frivolous objection to the purchase of 
life insurance protection but that a small 
Percentage as yet use it as a serious 


objection. In competition with the act, 
he said, the life insurance contract of- 
fers an emergency fund and other bene- 
fits which the security act does not have 
and furthermore income from the act 
does not start before age 65. 

Some substantial alterations in the 
act are looked for by Mr. Linton. First 
of all, it is failing to take care of those 
who are retiring in the next ten or 
twenty years, payments in 1942 being 
only $18 per month. Also, statistics 
showed that in 1929 there were 16,000,- 
000 employed who were earning incomes 
of less than $2,000 annually. Mr. Linton 
believes that changes will be made to 
raise the pensions in the early years; 


that more emphasis will be placed on 
the low income group and less emphasis 
placed on those more well-to-do; that 
benefits may start before 1942. 

He expects a new schedule of benefits 
and perhaps lower tax rates, since it is 
not necessary to increase the taxes so 
fast as the benefits. Commenting on 
President Roosevelt's recent endorse- 
ment of a pay-as-you-go plan, he be- 
lieves that such a system will be adopt- 
ed in place of the reserve plan, said it 
is not sound economics that a great re- 
serve will help future generations. 

One word of caution President Linton 
gave the agents is that the plan should 
not be called a thrift or savings plan. 
He said: “It should be looked upon as 
a gross income tax. Those of us in a 
productive period are paying to take 
care of those who are currently old; we 
may expect our turn to come. In es- 
sence each generation is going to take 
care of its own aged population.” 





MUTUAL LIFE CONVENTION 
The Mutual Life of New York will 
hold its producers’ convention at the 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
May 28 and 29. 


Walter LeMar Talbot Cites 
Gains in Fidelity Mutual 


Assets of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia at the close of 1936 
amounted to $112,438,000, an increase of 
$5,791,000, Walter LeMar Talbot, presi- 
dent of the company stated in his annual 
report to policyholders last week. In- 
surance in force increased to $358,464,000, 
a gain of $1,744,000 during 1936. Surplus 
and contingency reserves increased to 
$7,427,000. 

New paid-for insurance of the company 
last year was $27,081,000. “While running 
slightly behind 1935 during the first six 
months of the year new paid insurance 
in the last half of the year showed a 
gain of 16% over the last six months 
of 1935,” Mr. Talbot stated. 

The total amount paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries since the organization 
of the company in 1878 now aggregates 
$205,552,000. The amount thus paid dur- 
ing 1936 was $10,673,000. Net death losses 
in 1936 were even more favorable to 
the company than in 1935, amounting to 
but 58.5% of the expected. 
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4th Annual Statement 


On December 31, 
year we found that our paid for volume for the 
fiscal year showed an increase of 20% over 1935. 


That the largest part of our volume came from 
our old satisfied agents and brokers. 


That we again finished with the top leaders of 
Guardian Agencies. 


Forty two happy full time associates plus an in- 
creasing large number of surplus agents and 
brokers are responsible for this gratifying result. 


Our sincere thanks to these men and women and 
the assurance of our continued cooperation and 


We can help you serve your clients and would 


like a chance to show you EISENDRATH 
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EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU 


1936 the end of our fourth 





GEORGE L. BOBBE 
Production Manager 


CHickering 4-4400 






AGENCY 


912-14 Empire State Bldg., New York City 


THE GUARDIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 





I. ADLER 
IVAN SPRING 
Brokerage Supervisors 


LIFE 
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SOCIAL SECURITY— 
from the Agent’s Standpoint 


By Guy H. Amerman 


Assistant Actuary, Continental American 


An address delivered at recent field 
convention in Wilmington, Del., of 
the Continental American Life. 

Life insurance companies and life in- 
surance agents, as manufacturers and 
distributors of the finest known type of 
Social Security, cannot avoid a feeling 
of concern over the various ways in 
which the Federal Social Security Act 
may affect their business. In particular, 
the Continental American Life and its 
men, as originators and principal dis- 
tributors of the best known type of 
Family Security, the Family Income pol- 
icy, will need to pause and cast up ac- 
counts in light of the new problems 
which new conditions may bring. 

That insurance men generally have 
given a great deal of thought to this 
question is evident when one reads the 
various addresses and comments by lead- 
ers in agency, educational, executive and 
management fields of life insurance 
work. Opinions so expressed have by 
no means been uniform. The majority 
of such opinions have been to the ef- 
fect that life insurance wll benefit 
by reason of the emphasis placed upon 
income by the various benefit provisions 
of the Social Security Act. However, 
others have viewed with considerable 
pessimism the reduction in surplus in- 
come available for investment which will 
be caused by the operation of the taxing 
provisions of the Act. 

Our purpose here is not to merely 
accept these opinions, even though we 
cannot disregard the judgment of ex- 
perienced leaders in our field, but rather 
to consider for ourselves the various re- 
spects in which our business will be 
affected as the Federal Social Security 
Act goes into effect. To this end we 
will first familiarize ourselves with the 
essential features of the Social Security 
Act. 


A Give and Take Proposition 


The Act is a give and take proposi- 
tion; or rather, a take and give propo- 
sition, because it takes first. It takes: 
(1) From individuals who are covered, 
1% of the first $3,000 of salary or wages 
each year for three years, then 14% 
for three more years, then 2%, 2%% 
and finally 3%, this being the highest 
rate contemplated; (2) from the em- 
ployers who pay these salaries or wages 
an equal amount, both these taxes being 
for the old age pension feature of the 
Act; and (3) from employers of eight 
or more a similar, but not identical, 
graded tax on payrolls for unemploy- 
ment benefits. ; 

The Federal plan gives three things: 
(1) Very modest death benefits consist- 
ing of return of the individual’s own 
contributions with a very low rate of 
interest, such death benefits being, in 
fact, of exactly the same type as the 
estate provided by a small regular de- 
posit in a savings account; (2) moder- 
ate old age pensions, payable as a mat- 
ter of right at age 65 to individuals who 
qualify; (3) unemployment benefits, 
which we already know must be small 
in amount and temporary in period, and 
which depend, in any event, on the en- 
actment of suitable statutes by individual 
states. ; 

Who will pay these taxes and receive 


these benefits? Broadly speaking, the 
following are excluded: 


All self-employed, owners of business, profes- 
sional men. 

Agricultural labor. 

Casual labor not in the course of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business. 

Officers and sailors of vessels. 

Employes of Federal, State, or Local Govern- 
ments. 


Employes of religious, charitable, or other 
non-profit organizations. 
Employed individuals not mentioned 


above are those who pay the taxes and 
receive the benefits. (The description of 
the classes of individuals who are ex- 
cluded applies to the old age pension 
taxes and benefits; a similar, but not 
identical, list of exclusions applies to 
the unemployment benefits). 
Status of Population Under 
Old Age Pension Plan 

You have probably read or heard that 
about 50% of our gainfully employed 
are covered. It has been stated more 
than once, however, that the percentage 
of coverage would be likely to be much 
lower among the purchasers of Ordinary 
insurance than among the general popu- 
lation. Accordingly, I have taken the 
business paid for in Decemberr, 1936, 
the last month before employed indiv- 
iduals begin to feel the effects of the 
taxes to be imposed, and classified it 
according to its status under the old age 
pension plan. These are the results. 





Territory Percent Included 
DD ctcisuavGnaschenasancans acne 35% 
Metropolitan Centers .........se000. 60% 
NE OO 46% 

Total Business Average......... 50% 


It thus appears that representatives of 
Ordinary insurance companies will have 
rather more than their share of any 
special problems or benefits engendered 
by the Social Security Act if they 
solicit business largely in urban centers; 
the reverse will be true in che rural dis- 
tricts. 

Soliciting Arguments 

We have then a fifty-fifty proposition: 
50% in and 50% out. Let us consider 
the Outs first. We will want to have 
in mind at least four important view- 
points when soliciting the Outs. 

1. The first obvious approach is to 
induce our Out to provide for himself 
an income at age 65 at least equal to 
what an employed individual with his 
earning power would secure under the 
Federal plan. The simplest rule I have 
been able to discover for estimating ap- 
proximately the income that any indiv- 
idual would be able to receive under the 
Federal plan is to remember the three 
amounts of incomes—$25 monthly, $50 


monthly, and $75 monthly; and to re- 
member the three figures—15, 30 and 60. 
Let me explain. Under the Federal plan, 
for $25 monthly income, $15,000 total 
wages or salary must be earned; for $50 
monthly income an additional $30,000 
must be earned, or a total of $45,000; 
for $75 monthly income an additional 
$60,000 must be earned, or a total of 
$105,000. This is a very useful way to 
present the calculation to your prospect; 
for by inducing him to estimate what his 
total earnings will be during the work- 
ing period of his life you are not only 
in a position to compute the income he 
would receive, if under the Federal plan, 
but also to set a “human life value” on 
his earning power. 

2. We can offer individual service and 
tailor-made plans to our Out, whereas 
the Government plan offers a single, in- 
flexible, and often inadequate plan to all 
those who are covered. 


3. With the great interest aroused by 
the Social Security Act, and with the 
great stress which it places on income 
it is easy to swing over to the prime 
need of the beneficiary for income, and 
we all know how much easier it is to 
sell an adequate amount of insurance 
when it is expressed in ternis of income. 

4. Even the subject of unemployment 
benefit may be discussed with our Out. 
He may say, “I employ myself. No one 
pays me a salary. Why should I worry 
about unemployment benefit?” We re- 
ply, “You do employ yourself; and you 
are not going to be totally unemployed. 
Nevertheless, you cannot forget about 
unemployment; for when the job-holders 
who are your customers are unemployed 
you are at least partially unemployed, 
and you do not need to remember very 
far back to recall the time when this 
partial unemployment was very real to 
you.” The utility of life insurance loan 
values as protection against loss of in- 
come in depression times will often be 
a clincher to the man who has not yet 
built up an adequate liquid reserve. 


The Payroll Tax 


We touch first on the effects of the 
Social Security Act as regards those 
prospects not covered by the Act. I 
think it will be agreed that we will be 
helped and not hindered when doing 
business with these prospects. We come 
now to the effects to be expected when 
we deal with those covered by the 
Social Security Act, the Ins. We will 
consider first, because it is most feared, 
the payroll tax. 

The payroll tax will certainly act like 
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2. Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 
3. Juvenile Education Endowments 
4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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a pay cut of 1% for the first three years 
with an additional %4% each three years 
thereafter until 1949. Will this cut down 
our sale of life insurance? Our answer 
to that is: “Will it cut down the need 
for life insurance?” for a 1%, or 4% 
pay cut will not stop men from buying 
what they need. We will discuss here. 
after the change in the need for life 
insurance occasioned by the Social Se. 
curity Act. However, I give it as my 
opinion, and predict that the history of 
the next few months and years will bear 
it out, that the payroll tax, or pay cut 
(call it what you will), will be absorbed 
and will prove to be only a temporary 
deterrent, if, indeed, a deterrent at alj 
to the sale of life insurance. As we look 
back only a few years to the time when 
people took 10%, 20%, and even up to 
40% or 50% pay cuts and yet you men 
sold insurance, we cannot, need not, and 
must not be held back from pursuing 
our regular work in our regular way by 
a 1% pay _cut imposed in a time of rising 
incomes. Let us now go on and see how 
the needs for life insurance are modified 
(and some cases actually brought into 
the lime light) by the application of the 
Social Security Act to the Ins. 


1. Our In will still need family pro- 
tection during his working years. It js 
true that there is a small death benefit 
under the Social Security Act, but this 
is not only small but wrongly distributed 
when we consider the protection needs 
of the average employed individual. If 
an average pension of $50 per month is 
to be regarded as even moderately ade- 
quate after our working man retires, cer- 
tainly at least this monthly income must 
be provided for the family in the event 
he does not live to retire. To supple- 
ment the small, slowly increasing death 
benefit under the Federal pension plan 
we have a “set up” for the Family In- 
come policy. 


The Wife 


2. After the working years are over, 
and the employed individual is drawing 
his pension, what of his wife? If the 
pensioner, beginning his pension at age 
65, survives to 70, the Federal pension 
plan will pay absolutely nothing to his 
wife at his death. The situation here is 
a “natural” for the life paid-up at 65 
form. 

3. Under our existing social and in- 
dustrial scheme many employed individ- 
uals will not be able to work at age 65. 
For such as these, a moderate amount 
of insurance protection, which, during 
the working period of life, provided fam- 
ily protection, will have sufficient cash 
value to provide a temporary income to 
bridge the gap between age 60 and 65, 
or 55 and 65. 

4. The present population aged, say, 
35 and over will receive only 50% to 
75% of the maximum benefit to be ulti- 
mately paid to the youngest entrants. 
Even for the very youngest entrants the 
schedule of maximum benefits will ap- 
pear small, and in many cases _ inade- 
quate, especially to those in the higher 
income groups, since the pension is 
based on only the first $3,000 of wages 
earned in any calendar year. Evidently 
there is a big field here to supply a sup- 
plementary income after age 65. This 
may be done in combination with insur- 
ance protection for the family either on 
the Income Endowment at 65 plan, pro- 
viding $10 monthly income at age 65 for 
each $1,000 of insurance protection, or, 
where the protection need is greater, on 
the Life paid-up at 65 form, which pro- 
vides slightly over $5 monthly income 
for each $1,000 insurance protection. Of 
course, even the Family Income policy, 
providing the very maximum of protec- 
tion, will produce a moderate supple- 
mentary income for the insured at age 
65. 

We see that we have new problems 
under the Social Security Act; but we 
see also that we can meet them. Our 
clients will have new problems also. If 
we study and become informed about 
the Federal Social Security Act so as to 
be able to solve the problems of our 
clients, we will find that in doing so we 
have solved our own. 
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In full color, this advertisement appears in a number of leading magazines as a part of the national advertising campaign of 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York Life Insurance Company's reproduction of the painting “The Flying Cloud” by Montague Dawson, Courtesy of the owner, Philip Suval, Inc., New York City 


THROUGH EVERY “STORM”...SINCE 1845 


Like a sturdy ship, the New York 
Life has come through every “storm” 


. every test... safe and staunch. 


There are three major tests of the 
strength and stability of a life insurance 
company. Two of them apply to all finan- 
cial institutions, and the third is a test 
of life insurance companies in particular: 
the panics, when thousands of people lose 
their hard-earned savings in speculative 
ventures or unfortunate investments... 
the wars, when the entire economic life of 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION , 


the nation is thrown out of balance... 
the epidemics, which sweep the country 
and result in large total payments to 
those who have been protected through 


life insurance. 


New York Life has repeatedly met 
these three tests since it was founded 
as a mutual life insurance company on 


April 12, 1845. 


In the light of the panics, wars and 
epidemics of the past, it should be ob- 
vious why the New York Life adheres to 


a philosophy of conservatism. In invest- 
ing the assets which it holds for the 
benefit of its policyholders, the Company 
is guided by the principle that safety is 
always the first consideration. New York 
Life calculates its policy reserves on the 
most conservative basis used by Ameri- 


can life insurance companies. 


The margins of safety behind a New 
York Life policy are such that a policy- 
holder need never worry about thesecurity 
of his insurance in the New York Life. 


NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


The NEW YORK LIFE-a Mutual Company founded 92 years ago on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, Presidert 
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Connecticut General Promotes Five 


Five new officers of the Connecticut 
General Life were elected by directors 
of the company on February 2 follow- 
ing the annual meeting of stockholders. 
They are Allerton C. Hickmott, finan- 





ALLERTON C. HICKMOTT 


Financial Secretary 


cial secretary; C. Manton Eddy, secre- 
tary, Group department; Walter Bjorn, 
assistant secretary, Group department ; 
Lawrence B. Soper, assistant secretary, 
accident department, and Dr. Archibald 
C. Wilson, assistant medical director. 





WALTER BJORN 
Assistant Secretary, Group Department 


3rief career sketches of these men fol- 
low: 
Allerton C. Hickmott 


Mr. Hickmott, financial secretary, has 
been with the company since 1917, hav- 
ing come to it soon after graduating 
with a B.S.° degree magna cum laude 
from Dartmouth College. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and a certified 
public accountant. In 1925 he was elec- 
ted assistant secretary of the company. 
His knowledge and skill have led to 
calls upon his time and services in var- 
ious financial capacities. In 1924 he 


drafted legislation to legalize invest- 
ments in public utilities by savings 
banks in Connecticut and acted in an 


advisory capacity for similar legislation 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. He 
has acted as financial adviser to sev- 


eral corporations and is a trustee of the 
Guardian Investment Trust. 
C. Manton Eddy 

Mr. Eddy, secretary of the Group de- 

partment, is a native of Providence, R. 





C. MANTON EDDY 
Secretary, Group Department 


I, a graduate of Brown University, 
class of 1922, and a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He came to the company in 
August, 1922, as actuarial clerk, and 
was elected assistant actuary in March, 
1928. Since September, 1936, he has 





LAWRENCE B. SOPER 
Assistant Secretary, Accident Department 


been executive head of the company’s 
Group department. Mr. Eddy is a fel- 
low in the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica and a member-of the fellowship ex- 
amining committee. 


Walter Bjorn 


Mr. Bjorn, assistant secretary of the 
Group department, was born in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and graduated in 1917, with 
a B.S. degree from Trinity College with 
Phi Beta Kappa honors. During the 
wa: he was in the 2ir service. He came 
to the Connecticut General in 1921 as 
actuarial clerk and in 1927 was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Group 
department. Mr. Bjorn has done con- 
siderable Group annuity research work 
and has worked in the field on Group 
sales and service. He is a fellow in the 
Actuarial Society of America and has 


presented several papers at its meet- 
ings. 
Lawrence B. Soper 

Mr. Soper, assistant secretary of the 
accident department was born in North- 
port, N. Y. He is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, class of 1920. From 
1917 to 1919 he was a radio operator 
in the navy, serving for a year of that 
time with the destroyer force based on 
Queenstown, Ireland. He has been with 
the Connecticut General since July, 
1920, and has been superintendent of 
the accident department since February, 
1921. In 1934 Mr. Soper received the 
associate award of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association. He has prepared 
a course in accident and health insur- 
ance and a study outline of accident 
and health insurance for graduate 
‘students of the L. O. M. A. Institute. 


Dr. Archibald C. Wilson 
Dr. A. C. Wilson, assistant 
director, was born in Norwood, 


medical 
On- 





DR. ARCHIBALD C. WILSON 
Assistant Medical Director 


tario; was graduated from the Faculty 
of Medicine of the University of 
Toronto, and after graduation took post 
graduate work at the Toronto General 
Hospital and later engaged in general 
practice. He joined the medical de- 
partment of the Connecticut General 
in October, 1935. 





Twelve Policies Lapsed 

The Northwestern National News car- 
ries an actual story told by one of the 
company’s agents. Asked by the judge 
of probate court to meet with a widow 
her father, brother, and the judge to 
assist in filing proofs of death, he tells 
this story of the incident: 

“The meeting was at the deceased’s 
office. There was a large stack of life 
and accident policies on the desk, and a 
look of relief and confidence appeared 
on the widow’s face. 

“On top of the pile of policies was 
an accident policy, and as cause of the 
man’s death was drowning, this contract 
would have paid $5,000—but it had lapsed 
December, 1935. The next was a life 
policy for $5,000 with double accidental 
death benefit. This had lapsed last sum- 
mer. Several letters from the company 
with reinstatement blanks not completed 
told the sad story. 

“There were in all fourteen contracts 
in several companies. But when the 
survey was finished, only two life poli- 
cies for small amounts were found to be 
in force.” 


Winnipeg Institute’s 
Graduates Have Society 


R. P. SIMPSON IS_ PRESIDENT 





Executives Turn Out for Inaugural Dip. 
ner; Some Women Among Officers; 
Plans of Society 





The Graduates Society of The Insyr- 
ance Institute of Winnipeg was formed 
recently. There were fifty-seven grady- 
ates at the inaugural dinner. Officers 
elected follow: 

Honorary president: McE. Nicholls, 
Prudential Assurance; president: R, Pp. 
Simpson, Sun Insurance Office; vice- 
presidents: D. Bruce Murray, Canadian 
Pool Agencies, Miss P. Grant, Bingham 
& Bingham, Ltd.; secretary-treasurer: 
R. Ken Jordan, Western Canada Insur- 
ance Underwriters Association; execu- 
tive members: Miss E. Brookes, West- 
ern Canada Insurancec Underwriters 
Association; Rod Philpot, Prudential As- 
surance; J. L. Wallace, Union Insur- 
ance Society of Canton. 

Many Executives at Dinner 

Joining with the graduates was a large 
dinner representation of insurance ex- 
ecutives. Chairman R. P. Simpson out- 
lined the history of the society since its 
initial meeting early in December. He 
pointed out the desire among the grad- 
uates for opportunity to increase knowl- 
edge of insurance fundamentals. 

Honorary President Nicholls then ad- 
dressed the gathering. He is also presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Institute of Insur- 
ance. Earlier that institute had made 
a substantial grant to the Graduates’ 
Society funds. 

Vice-president Murray introduced the 
guest speaker, J. A. Dowler, secretary 
of the Canadian Fire Insurance Co. and 
president of the Western Canada Insur- 
ance Underwriters Association. He said 
the birth of the Graduates Society was 
realization of a long dream of his and 
other insurance executives, and he urged 
all present to study insurance thorough- 
ly because of the confidence which can 
be gained only through knowledge. 
He offered an outline of subjects which 
might be considered for discussion and 
study, also expressing the hope that 
the students themselves do their own 
research work rather than rely too much 
upon more experienced men. Western 
Canada as a field for insurance presents 
its own particular problems, he contin- 
ued, particularly as an example of terri- 
tory in isolation, thereby dwarfing some- 
what the opportunity of big business. 
[here is the advantage, however, that 
this situation affords insurance men a 
good general knowledge of all branches 
of the business rather than the special- 
ized knowledge of one department. 

Particularly, the speaker drew to the 
attention of the diners the benefits de- 
rived from developing of a public speak- 
ing group and the compilation of a his- 
tory of the insurance business in West- 
ern Canada. In concluding Mr. Dowler 
expressed his desire to be of service to 


the society whenever he could assist 
them. 

Seated at the head table besides 
R. P. Simpson, McE. Nichols, J. A. 


Dowler and D. Bruce Murray, were 
V. D. Hurst, manager Western Canada 
Insurance Underwriters’ Association; B. 
V. Richardson, K. C.; F. C. D. Oxen- 
ham, The London & Lancashire, and 
honorary president of the Winnipeg In- 
stitute this year, and W. B. Lowry, In- 
surance Company of North America. 
Topic of Richardson Talk 

The first study session of the society 
was addressed by V. Richardson, 
K. C., January 25, when the speaker 
outlined “The Trends of Insurance Dur- 
ing the Next Five Years.” 

The programme of the Graduates will 
include study and discussion groups, 4 
debating club, with the occasional social 
event. Meetings have been arrange 
for two Mondays each month. 
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Sun Life’s Assets Set 
New Mark For Company 


INCREASES POLICY DIVIDENDS 








d Holdings Now 40% of Assets; 
Profit of $10,000,000 on Sales of 
Securities Last Year 


Bon 





The Sun Life of Canada registered a 
new high mark in total assets at the 
close of last year at $775,145,354. This 
was an increase of more than $70,000,- 
000, according to the annual report made 
by Arthur B. Wood, president and man- 
aging director. Since 1929 the assets of 
the Sun Life have increased more than 
$209,000,000. President Wood announced 
in connection with the annual report 
that participating policyholders would 
receive increased dividend payments this 
ear. ‘ 
4 year the Sun Life had new paid- 
for business amounting to $219,966,637, 
the total insurance in force at the close 
of the year standing at $2,775,949,087. 
The company paid last year to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries the sum of 
$77,489,305. Its total disbursements 
amounted to $112,534,410 against a gross 
income of $172,215,217. 

During 1936 profits were made of 
more than $10,000,000 from the redemp- 
tion or sale of securities and the com- 
pany added more than $90,000,000 to the 
bond account, bringing the total of bond 
holdings to $310,000,000, or approximate- 
ly 40% of assets. Securities, carried at 
book values, are in the aggregate more 
than present market value. There was 
during the year a substantial increase 
over 1935 investment income and the 
average rate of interest earned on in- 
vestments shows an increase for the 
second consecutive year. 

Among the reserve funds carried by 
the company are a contingency reserve 
of $10,000,000 and a special reserve for 
depreciation in mortgages and real es- 
tate of $5,788,065. Surplus amounted to 
$15,421,359. 

President Wood in his address at the 
annual meeting of the company touched 
briefly on business and economic condi- 
tions in the three countries where the 
Sun Life secured most of its business, 
namely, Canada, United States and 
Great Britain, pointing out that there 
are definite signs of a growing convic- 
tion among investors that interest rates 
have reached their low point and that 
the end of decline has been seen. He 
believed that rates might have a slight 
upward reaction from the low point of 
recent years. 


CHARLES SMRHA TO RUN CO. 








Granted Permission to Operate Cosmo- 
politan Old Line Life; Department 
Finds Company Solvent 
Charles Smrha, Nebraska Commission- 
er of Insurance, has been granted per- 
mission by District Judge Frost to ope- 
tate the Cosmopolitan Old Line Life as 
a going concern. He was given author- 
lity to pay death claims and annuities 
and salaries, except the salary of Jack 
Matthews, president of the company. 
_An order was also signed giving 
Smrha the power to receive money and 
release liens and mortgages. The com- 
pany was taken over by the state in- 
surance department after Harold Wha- 
ley and others had obtained a judgment 
tor $191,000 against the company for 
having made excess payments on cer- 
tain maturing thrift policies which it 
was contended deprived other future 
Maturing policies from their rightful 

share, 

The company paid over a surplus of 
000 and was released on the judg- 

ment. The entire amount still runs 

against Jack Matthews. After a thor- 

ough audit the Department announced 

that the company is solvent. 


SEATTLE AGENCY GAINS 17% 
J. J. Patterson, general agent, Oregon 
Mutual Life, Seattle, reports that the 
é Washington agency gained 
17% in the last year. 





Sees Portland, Ore., As 
City of Opportunity 
GREAT PROJECTS NOT FAR AWAY 
John N. Adams, New General Agent of 

Aetna Life, Tells Why Optimism 


Is Prevailing in Territory 








John N. Adams, new general agent of 
the Aetna Life in Portland, Ore., suc- 
ceeding the late J. E. S. Buchanan, is 
back on the old home ground after con- 
siderable experience in the insurance 
business during which he traveled ex- 
tensively. He had been associated with 
Mr. Buchanan for a number of years, 
his first connection being as a full-time 
agent in January, 1926. K. A. Luther, 
when vice-president of the Aetna Life in 
charge of production, brought Mr. Adams 
to the home office as agency assistant. In 
that capacity most of his traveling was 
through the West. Later, he was trans- 
ferred to the Harper agency in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Buchanan’s Career 


Mr. Buchanan was born in New Bruns- 
wick and started his career as a railroad 
man with the Canadian National Sys- 
tem. In 1914 he entered the insurance 
business as an agent for the Monarch 
Life in Winnipeg; in the following year 
was promoted to superintendent at Sas- 
katchewan. A year later he entered the 
home office of the Monarch Life as su- 
perintendent of the home office division 
which position he occupied until Decem- 
ber, 1921, when he came to the Port- 
land agency of the Aetna Life as assist- 
ant general agent. In 1925 Mr. Buchanan 
was made general agent for the Aetna 
Life and was most successful not only 
in agency activities, but became promi- 
nent in other walks of life. On Christ- 
mas Eve he was stricken with a heart 
ailment which brought about his death 
early Christmas morning. He left a wife, 





ADAMS 


JOHN N. 


a son (John) who is with the Aetna 
Life, and a daughter, Helen, 22 years old. 

In discussing conditions in the North- 
west Mr. Adams said to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week: 


Northwest Optimistic 


“The spirit of optimism which prevails 
throughout this section relative to gen- 
eral business conditions is based upon 
real, sound economic possibilities. In ad- 
dition to the ever-growing agricultural 
opportunities now comes the tremendous 
electric power that will open up new 
fields of endeavor. The great Bonneville 
Dam is nearing completion, which will 
supply energy from the Columbia River 
and give untold opportunities to the field 
of commerce. Under various government 
projects, the Columbia and Willamette 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Security Board Makes 
Reserve Plan Defense 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT MADE 





“Pay-as-you-go” System Would 
Mean Overhauling of Present 
Law 


Says 





The Social Security Board has made 
its first annual report to Congress. It 
defended the reserve fund provided for 
old-age benefits. under the law, which 
has been severely criticized by econo- 
mists and others. To establish a “pay- 
as-you-go” system the report says that 
the whole theory of the present plan 
would have to be taken into considera- 
tion with considerable revisement in or- 
der to be substituted for the reserve 
plan. It would mean considerable over- 
hauling of the present law. The board 
does not approve (daily newspaper inter- 
preters of the report write) proposed 
exemption for private pension plans. 


Reserve Fund 


Discussing the reserve fund feature 
the board says in part in the report: 

“The provisions of the Social Security 
Act for old-age benefits are directed 
towards the achievement of three major 
aims. Briefly stated, they are (1) the 
payment of benefit without a test of 
need; (2) the budgeting of the cost ac- 
cording to an orderly plan which will 
effect a wise distribution between pres- 
ent and future payments; and (3) the 
provision of larger and more stable in- 
comes in old age for many individuals 
whose economic situation has been no- 
tably insecure in the past. 

“In considering the criticisms which 
are frequently leveled against old-age 
benefits financing, it is important to 
realize that the only practical alterna- 
tive to a system based on the reserve 
principle is current financing out of gen- 
eral taxation. However, under the lat- 
ter the limitations as to coverage and 
eligibility which now obtain would not 
be appropriate. In other words, the 
question of ‘whether we should have a 
‘reserve system’ or a ‘pay-as-you-go 
system’ cannot be decided without con- 
sidering the whole theory of the present 
plan, particularly as it concerns the in- 
terrelationship between earnings and 
benefits.” 


Private Pension Plans 

In discussing private pension plans 
the board says, in part: 

“During the consideration of the Social Se 
curity Act in Congress, there was much dis- 
cussion of the position of employers who have 
established private retirement plans for their 
employes. Such concerns have given consider- 
able attention to the effect of the old-age bene- 
fit legislation on their arrangements. 

“In a report to the Social Science Research 
Council, Rainard B. Robbins finds ‘there is no 
tendency on the part of employers to “‘scrap”’ 
retirement plans yecause of the enactment of 
the Social Security Act’ and that there is an 
increased interest in sound plans. A substantial 
number of employers are contemplating ad- 
justing their retirement systems in such a way 
as to permit their benefits to supplement those 
payable under the act.” 


Bankers Life of Nebraska 
Reports Assets at $41,184,464 


In its annual statement the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska reports total admitted 
assets of $41,184,464. The company shows 
$28,367,071 in reserve; $6,069,800 reserve 
for policy dividends; capital stock of 
$500,000 and surplus of $3,572,099. New 
business last year totaled $13,697,151, 
bringing the total in force to $124,314,142. 

Included in assets are $9,492,800 in first 
farm mortgages; $14,032,868 in bonds— 
amortized value—made up of govern- 
ments, Federal land bank, state, county 
and municipal. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska this 
year is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. 








PASSES VIRGINIA BAR EXAM. 

Irving I. Held, Jr, member of the 
Recht & Kutcher agency, Northwestern 
Mutual, New York City, passed the Vir- 
ginia state bar examinations recently. 
Mr. Held is also a C.L.U. 
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Lloyd Patterson Heads 
Public Relations Group 


SUCCEEDS THOMAS G. MURRELL 





Now Chairman of Two Committees for 
Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City 





Lloyd Patterson, general agent, The 
Pershing Square Agency, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, has been appointed chair- 
man of the public relations committee, 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, succeeding Thomas G. Mur- 
rell, resigned. This appointment places 





LLOYD PATTERSON 


Mr. Patterson at the head of two com- 
inittees, since he was appointed chairman 
of the company relations committee at 
the start of Ralph G. Engelsman’s ad- 
ministration. 

In taking over his new duties Mr. Pat- 
terson announced that he intends to con- 
tinue the program already started by 
Mr. Murrell and Mr. Engelsman, which 
program includes community work, public 
education through motion pictures, and 
similar activity on a very comprehensive 
scale. 

Mr. Patterson’s career with the Life 
Underwriters Association has been a 
most active one. His first effort resulted 
in the publishing of the “Beastly Under- 
writer” in 1932. Following that time he 
has served as chairman of the sales con- 
gress committee, publicity committee, 
planning committee and finally the com- 
pany relations committee. By virtue of 
his office as first vice-president he is a 
member of the executive committee on 
which he has served since 1932. 





Colonial Life Statement 
Shows Assets at $18,783,775 


The Colonial Life of America, Jer- 
sey City, in its thirty-ninth annual state- 
ment shows assets of the company on 
December 31, 1936, totaled $18,783,775. 
Insurance in force totals $108,867,981 on 
508,862 policies. The company has shown 
a consistent gain over the years. 

Total income last year was $5,330,167. 
Policyholders reserve and other funds 
total $17,021,103. Surplus is $750,000. New 
insurance paid for jn 1936 was $30,621,- 
721. Payments to policyholders, death 
claims, disability and other benefits, last 
year were $2,325,752 bringing total pay- 
ments to policyholders since organization 
of the company to $33,980,536. 

Among assets of the company, bonds 
and stocks total $7,937,937; mortgages 
on real estate $6,504,246 and real estate 
owned is $2,755,797. Capital is $900,000. 


ADJUSTING LIFE POLICIES 
Arthur Mudd, New Jersey state relief 
director, reports that amount of adjust- 


ment of life insurance for relief clients 
in November was $4,500. 





Court Decisions On Total Disability 


The rule in Arkansas is that total and 
permanent disability is “such as renders 
the insured unable to perform the sub- 
stantial and material acts of his vocation 
in the usual and customary way.” The 
insured plaintiff in an action on a life 
and disability policy, was originally a con- 
tractor, who was shown to have engaged 
in the banking business subsequent to 
the time he claimed to have become to- 
tally and permanently disabled from dia- 
betes. It was also shown that a person 
suffering from diabetes might pursue his 
vocation without serious impairment un- 
der normal circumstances. 

Following its rule to decline to declare 
as a matter of law that certain physical 
defects were partial and not total and 
permanent, the Arkansas Supreme Court 
held, Aetna Life Ins. Co. vs. Martin, 96 
S. W. (2d) 327, that it was a question 
of fact for the jury whether one suffer- 
ing from diabetes is able to perform sub- 
stantially all the material duties of his 
vocation. Judgment for plaintiff was af- 
firmed. 

Case of Gunshot Wound 

In another action on the disability 
clause of a life policy, the same court, 
Equitable Life Assur. Soc. vs. Barton, 96 
S. W. (2d) 480, held that medical evi- 
dence conflicting as to the gravity of a 
gunshot wound in insured’s leg, the ques- 
tion whether an uneducated farmer, un- 
able properly to ride a horse or drive a 
car or walk more than 150 yards at a 
time in consequence of two gunshot 
wounds in the chest and two in the hips, 
was totally and permanently disabled, 
was for the jury. 

In three actions for disability benefits 


under the total disability benefit clauses 
of three life policies, the New York Ap- 
pellate Division, on appeal from judg- 
ments for the plaintiff, refused to pass 
upon the question of the plaintiff’s right 
to specific performance of the provisions 
of the policies relating to payments of 
future disability benefits and waiver of 
premiums, because the question was not 
raised either by the pleadings or the trial 
below, and the judgments were affirmed. 

In a dissenting opinion, however, Jus- 
tice McNamee said that the trial court 
in its charge defined “total and perma- 
nent disability” as inability to carry on 
any of the occupations in which he had 
been trained and worked “or occupations 
of the same general character” and the 
same definition occurred in the findings 
on which the judgments were based. 
Due exception was taken both to the 
charge and to the findings. 


Says Coverage of Policy Altered 


Judge McNamee considered that the 
principle upon which the case was de- 
cided “reduced the policy from one of 
protection against total, continuous and 
permanent disability to one of occupa- 
tional insurance, or insurance covering 
occupations restricted in character and 
limited in number. It altered the cover- 
age of the policy from one of protection 
against disability that would prevent any 
work or the engagement in any business 
for compensation or profit to one of pro- 
tection against disability to pursue one’s 
usual occupation, or an occupation of the 
same general character.” He therefore 
considered the judgments should be re- 
versed. 





DONALD F. NESBITT DINNER 


Columbian National General Agent at 
Springfield Entertains Guests From 
Home Office and Field 

Donald F. Nesbitt, general agent, Col- 
umbian National Life, Springfield, Mass., 
entertained a number of his business as- 
sociates at a dinner on January 29, which 
celebrated the close of a year of excel- 
lent progress and marked the beginning 
of another, which gives promise of even 
greater gains. 

Among home office guests were A. A. 
McFall and Norman M. Hughes, vice- 
presidents; Carl C. Mullen and N. R. 
Kinney, assistant secretaries; John Y. 
Ruddock, actuary; Hugh W. Crawford, 
medical director; T. T. McClintock, ser- 
vice manager; Peter E. Tumblety and 
L. F. Murphy, claim representatives ; Wil- 
liam R. Beardslee, agency supervisor, and 
Lawrence L. Howard, advertising man- 
ager. 

General Agent Thayer Quinby, H. S. E. 
Payntar and Mark Burston came from 
the Quinby agency in Boston. Guests 
from the Nesbitt agency were John Col- 
lins, George V. Ross, James Corriden, 
John T. O’Brien, Edgar L. Godfrey, 
William E. Peach, M. S. Harlow and 
Jerry Sullivan. 





Phoenix Mutual Continues 


Business Gains in January 
Following substantial increases in 1936, 
the Phoenix Mutual Life started the new 
year with a gain of 24% in paid for busi- 
ness in January. This continued upward 
trend bears out the general belief that 
this year will see further gains in the 
amount of life insurance written, due, in 
part, to general business improvement 
but principally to an increased desire of 
the public to provide an income for them- 
selves in retirement years. 

In 1936 the Phoenix Mutual reported a 
gain of 16% in paid for business and 
showed an increase of $20,635,000 in in- 
surance in force. Only 4.7% of the busi- 
ness in force at the beginning of the 
year went off the books through lapse 
and surrender. 


INDIANAPOLIS MANAGERS 
New officers of the General Agents 
and Managers Association of Indian- 
apolis are Horace E. Storer, manager, 
Bankers Life Co., president; Ray Pat- 
terson, .general agent, Penn Mutual, 
vice-president; Mansur B. Oakes, R. & 

R. Service, secretary and treasurer. 


OLDEST EMPLOYE DIES 
Lee Richards, 63, salesman of the 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas, since 1909, 
when the company was organized, died 
recently. He was the oldest employe of 
the company in point of service. 
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WANT UNIFORM SALES PLAN 

The Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill, 
is working to bring the sales plans of 
individual agents and agency managers 
to as nearly the same patterns, respec- 
tively, as possible for 1937. Rollin 
Young, agency vice-president of the 
company, has called three special sales 
conferences of agents at the home office 
since the first of the year for that pur- 
pose. John Marshall Holcombe, Jr, 
manager, Sales Research Bureau, has 
been assisting him. 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











MEDICO-LEGAL MAN, M.D., LL.B. 
Desires affiliation with Insurance Com- 
pany. High qualified specialist. 
Box 1287, The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton Street, New York 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 









Omaha 








Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries © 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
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New Scranton Ass’n 
Off to Fine Start 


w. S. TIFFANY FIRST PRESIDENT 





Top Membership Goal at January 
Meeting; Hear G. E. H. Wright; 
Committees Named 





An attendance of 250 life underwriters 
at the meeting of the newly formed Life 
Underwriters Association of Scranton and 
Northeastern Pennsylvania on January 29 
was a great start for this organization 
in 1937. The organization meeting of 
the association was held November 2, 





WILLIAM S. TIFFANY 


19%, and the initial meeting was No- 
vember 20, less than three months ago. 
At that time the membership goal was 
set at 200. 

Officers of this new organization are 
William S. Tiffany, Prudential, presi- 
dent; F. E. Meyrellis, Home Life of New 
York, vice-president; P. Anthony Sweet, 
Mutual Benefit, secretary; John F. Bon- 
ner, Prudential, treasurer. 

Directors serving this year are these: 
Arthur L. Weeks, Scranton Life: Theo- 
dore Bird, New York Life; Thomas J. 
3utler, Equitable Society; Richard D. 
Matthews, Metropolitan; Henry Whit- 
more, Connecticut Mutual; Jack Brown, 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 

At the January meeting G. E. Hoyle 
Wright, assistant director of agencies, 
Metropolitan Life, was the speaker. 
Choosing as his subject, “Straight From 
the Heart”, Mr. Wright pointed out the 
necessity of cooperation among life un- 
derwriters to serve in a professional man- 
ner the needs of the people and em- 
phasized from a sales standpoint to talk 
“straight from the heart”. He said: 
“Be sincere, believe in and _ practice 
what you have to Say, cover especially 
family needs and forget about a ledger 
Statement or net cost proposition and 
success in your chosen field is assured.” 


Committees Appointed For 1937 

President Tiffany introduced commit- 
tee members appointed for the year. 
They are these: 

Finance Committee: William J. 
McHale, Aetna Life, chairman; Martin 
r. Kennedy, Mutual Life of New York; 
James Bevelock, Home Life of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Publicity Committee: George F. 
Schautz, Northwestern Mutual, chair- 
man; Evan Joseph, Prudential; Emil 
Zenke, Travelers. 

Membership Committee: William B. 
Wagner, New England Mutual, chair- 
man; Henry Shields, Equitable Society; 
A. Carlyle Smith, Aetna Life; Howard 
A. Rockefeller, New York Life: William 
S. Richards, Metropolitan ; V.S. Jacoby, 
Knig thts Life; Charles Hoffacker, Metro- 
politan. 

Program, Meeting, Entertainment, and 
Educational Committee: Charles A. 


Legal & General Writes 
21,000 United Steel Co.’s 
Workers Under Group Cover 


By N. Graham Turner 


The Legal & General of London has 
written the largest Group life ever pro- 
vided for manual workers in Britain. 

The plan was drafted by the Legal & 
General and accepted by the United Steel 
Companies, Ltd., Sheffield, England. This 
outfit makes about a sixth of the steel of 
Britain, and employs more than 21,000 
manual workers whose average weekly 
wages are a little over 15 shillings. 

It is regarded in many quarters as the 
most important industrial experiment 
made in Great Britain for sometime. 
Under the Group plan, all workers must 
automatically retire at 65, and not, as pre- 
viously, when too old to toil. The United 
Steel Companies Ltd., will contribute more 
than half the premium. 

For each working week the manval 
employes contribute between 25 and 32 
cents, according to their earnings. For 
this contribution they are to receive on 
retiring after a working life between 5 
shillings and 7% shillings weekly. 

The dependants of workers who die be 
fore reaching 65 get 515 shillings, plus all 
the deceased’s payments. Workers lea - 
ing the firm before 65 receive a return 
of all their contributions. 


Loans 


In times of difficulty the company has 
agreed to lend its workers loans up to 13 
weeks contributions, to those temporarily 
unemployed, or away from work through 
other causes such as accidents or sick- 
ness. Upon a man’s return to work 50% 
of his weekly arrears is deducted weckly 
from his pay-packet, together with his 
ordinary contribution for each week 
When a man is unemployed more than 
13 wecks he is still in benefit for his 
pension, for at the end of the 
13 weeks he may go to a complete year 
without paying, if necessary, and yet con- 
tinue to remain in the scheme. In these 
circumstances, however, the final pension 
has to be suitably adjusted. 

The 21,000 workers (having two years 
service with the firm) were each given 
a booklet, together with his pay-packet, 
outlining the insurance. Workers were 
given a fortnight to make up their minds 
whether they wished to join this volun- 
tary scheme. For aged employes now 
with the firm the company has bought 
pensions to the extent that any man—even 
if but a few months before he retires— 
receives a minimum of a weekly 2% 
shillings. 

Men of 65 receiving pensions of 5 
shillings each week, will also get 2% 
shillings from the Government old age 
pension scheme, and their wives, in addi- 
tion, if of age, obtain 24 shillings weekly 
from the state old age plan. 

In Sheffield there are more than 126,000 
steel workers. If the new movement is 
a success it will probably mean safe old 
age for them, too. There are 800,000 
workers in Britain over 65 in industry 
today. If only they could retire under a 
scheme like this it would greatly help 
reduce the tragedy of our unemployment. 


E. C. KELLY IN WASHINGTON 

Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., conservation su- 
pervisor, Home Life of New York, ad- 
dressed the Life Managers Association 
of Washington, D. C., on February z. 
ill ustrating use of the company’s quality 
rating chart. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL MEETING 

Fidelity Mutual Life has selected the 
Hotel Cavalier, Virginia Beach, as the 
place of its 1937 Leaders’ Club conven- 
tion, September 13-16. 








Votaw, Northwestern Mutual, chairman; 
C. Pinkney Jones, New England ‘Mutual ; 
Thomas Evans, Scranton Life. 

Civic Relations Committee: Lou's 
Glass, Jr., Connecticut General, chair- 
man; Walter W. Britt, Reliance Life; 
Kathryn Schadt, New York Life. 














ITS NAME 
INDICATES 
ITS 
ACTER 








BROAD 








The Lincoln National Life provides its 
field men with a complete business target. 
The classes of LNL insurance risks are: 
Men, preferred risks at Preferred Rates; 
men, substandard physically: men sub- 
standard because of occupation; women, 
married and single; children down to one 


day of age. 


LNL protection is available, through its 
agents, to all five classes. 


* 





The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Social Insurance In Russia 


The Social Insurance system in U. S. 
S. R. is based entirely on contributions 
from the state and from organizations 
which employ labor, no contributions 
whatever being paid by the insured 
workers, The number of workers cover- 
ed by the system increased from 9,674,- 
000 in 1927-8 to 21,700,000 in 1933, 957% 
of the total number of workers, The 
budget for social insurance during this 
period grew from 1.05 billion to 4.40 
billion rubles, while the annual expendi- 
tures per insured person rose from 108.5 
to 182.3 rubles. The income of the social 
insurance fund in 1933 amounted to 4.61 
billion rubles, and to 5.39 billion rubles 


in 1934, Previously administered by the 
Commissariat for Labor with the colla- 


boration of the trade unions, this fund is 
now handled directly by the trade 


unions, 
How Social Insurance Has Grown 


The growth in social insurance expen- 
ditures, by principal items, has been as 
follows: 


Total Budget ...... 
Temporary Disability Benefits.........-- 
Pensions t 
Unemployment Benefits 


Medical Care and Hospital ‘Construction iixeecon 
Prophylactic Measures (Chiefly Sanitorium and 
Rest Home Care) ....--ceeeeecterereeeceee 


Special Dietetic Treatment.........+++eee+e+e8 

ousing for Workers.......++-see+seeeeeeeee 
Children’s Institutions 
Student Stipends 


*Amount scheduled in program for year. 


“ According to preliminary estimates ex- 
penditures on pensions in 1934 totaled 
825 million rubles; 987 million rubles 
were spent on temporary disability bene- 
fits, feeding of new-born infants and 
other children’s services, while more 
than 1.4 billion rubles were expended on 
housing and on students’ stipends. 

The expenditures for housing, medical 
care, etc., are in addition to the regular 
government appropriations for these pur- 
poses. Unemployment benefits, which 
made up 11% of the social insurance 
budget in 1928, were not considered nec- 
essary after 1930, and the sums formerly 
so expended were directed to other bene- 
fits, including some not previously given. 
Among the new social insurance services 
are special dietetic treatment, including 
over-night rest homes for persons whose 
condition is not such as to necessitate 
their giving up work but who require 
special diet and treatment; milk stations 
and camps for children; student stipends, 
etc. 


Women Workers 


All wage-earners in the state and co- 
operative enterprises, and in private en- 
terprises or domestic service also, are 
entitled to social insurance benefits. 
Temporary disability benefits cover sick- 
ness, accidents, care of ill members of 
the family, and maternity. Woman 
workers receive a vacation of sixteen 
weeks for factory employes and twelve 
weeks for office workers for the period 
before and after childbirth, free hospital 
care and a lump sum for the layette. 
Full wages are paid in all cases of tem- 
porary disability to persons employed in 
industrial plants, on construction jobs, in 
transportation and communication serv- 
ices, on state farms or machine tractor 
stations, provided they have been wage- 
earners for three years and for no less 
than two years in the given enterprise. 
For others smaller payments are pro- 
vided. 

Pensions are provided for those per- 
manently disabled, by disease or acci- 






dent, for the aged, for members of fam- 
ilies who have lost their main source of 
support and for long record of work. 
The amount of the pension for perma- 
nent disability is determined by the de- 
gree of disability, previous record of em- 
ployment, and the industry in which the 
person involved was employed prior to 
becoming an applicant for pension, the 
rate ranging from 40 to 100% of the 
former wage. The pension is highest 
for workers employed in the basic in- 
dustries, in unhealthy occupations, and 
in underground work. Old-age pensions 
are paid to all workers attaining the age 
of 60 (55 for women, and 50 for those 
engaged in unhealthy or underground 
work), regardless of whether or not they 
have lost their ability to work, who have 
worked for hire for not less than 25 
years (20 years for women). The rates 
range from 50 to 60% of the former 
wage. 

Large sums are invested in teaching 
new trades to disabled workers capable 
of doing light work and in creating fa- 
cilities for their employment, Such 
training embraced 600,000 people in the 
five years 1929-1933, 200,000 in 1933 alone. 





1928-29 1932 1933 1934 
(in million rubles) 

1,238.9 4,400.0 4,607.0 5,392.0 
oA a 1,462.3 1,514.2 
136.4 oan ee 
255.6 821.0 953.6 1,189.0 

39.1 188.2 208.3 284.3 

ey 33.0 48.2 53.0 
123.3 710.0 622.6 696.0* 
sai 153.0 261.8 327.0* 
508.2 649.5 750.0* 


There has also been created a network 
of invalids’ cooperatives which in 1934 
included 125,000 members working in 
6,000 producing enterprises and 12,000 
trading points. Invalids and aged per- 
sons incapable of work and having no 
family to care for them are put in spe- 
cial homes. 


Free Medical Care 

All wage-earners and their families 
are entitled to free medical care. The 
sums invested in such care by the social 
insurance Organization now amount to 
over 40% of the total appropriations for 
this purpose. The aim of the social in- 
surance organization in this field is to 
secure the best medical service for the 
insured and their families, including reg- 
ular dispensary and hospital service and 
such special aid as X-ray, electric treat- 
ment, artificial limbs, etc. In order to 
make the medical service more readily 
available for the insured workers, health 
stations and dispensaries are established 
at the factories and specialists visit the 
workers in their homes. The number of 
health stations directly serving the 
workers of large factories and mines 
rose from 1,942 in 1928 to 6,811 in 1933 
and 7,200 in 1934. By 1937 the number 
of such stations is scheduled to reach 


’ 
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The social insurance organizations do 
much to provide the insured with rest 
home, sanatorium and health resort care. 
Workers employed in the basic indus- 
tries have received a larger percentage 
of places than those in other industries. 
Thus, in 1932, when an average of 64 
out of each 1,000 insured were sent to 
rest homes and 7.4 out of 1,000 to sana- 
toria and health resorts, the average for 
the coal industry was 200 and 22, re- 
spectively, for the metallurgical industry 
175 and 40, and for the chemical industry 
155 and 18. About 1.4 million persons 
availed themselves in 1934 of care at rest 
homes, sanatoria and health resorts at 
the expense of the social insurance fund, 
nearly three times the number so served 
in 1928 (511,000). 


Social insurance 


appropriations for 





Soviet Union Handbook 


The description of Soviet Social In- 
surance published on this page is 
taken from the Handbook of the So- 
viet Union, just published by the 
American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York City. It is the suc- 
cessor of the “Economic Handbook of 
the Soviet Union,” published by the 
chamber in 1931, and presents in con- 
cise form facts and statistics concern- 
ing the development of some of the 
more important phases of the na- 
tional economy of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics. 














special services for women and children 
have shown particularly rapid growth. 
Appropriations for such services 
amounted to more than 260 million rubles 
in 1933, Appropriations for children in 
1933 included day nurseries, 83.5 million 
rubles; kindergarten and playgrounds, 
51.9 million rubles; feeding school chil- 
dren, 29 million rubles; children’s sana- 
toria and summer camps, 69 million 
rubles; children’s homes, 17.8 million 
rubles; care and feeding of new-born 
infants 72.5 million rubles. The social 
insurance budget is scheduled to in- 
crease by almost 60% during the period 
of the second Five-Year Plan, amount- 
ing to more than seven billion rubles 
in 1937. 





Continental Assurance Had 


General Increases In 1936 


The annual report of the Continental 
Assurance of Chicago presented by Pres- 
ident H. A. Behrens shows total assets 
at the close of last year of $24,856,532, 
an increase of $2,675,861 or 12%. Insur- 
ance in force which reached $207,831,020 
was a gain of $13,875,274 or 7%. Pre- 
mium income which last year exceeded 
$5,000,000, showed an increase of 6%. 


Among the larger financial items ap- 
pearing in the Continental Assurance 
statement are holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds exceeding $4,000,000; rail- 
road, public utility and miscellaneous 
bonds $5,592,000; mortgage loans ex- 
ceeding $4,000,000 and policy loans total- 
ing $3,446,000. 





COMPANIES IN NEBRASKA 


According to the preliminary report 
of the Nebraska Insurance Department 
for 1936 there were thirteen domestic 
and fifty-five foreign stock life insur- 
ance companies licensed in the state last 
year; ten domestic and thirty-one for- 
eign mutual life companies; six domes- 
tic fraternals and forty-one foreign fra- 
ternals. Foreign companies referred to 
are those with home offices not in Ne- 
braska. 

Insurance companies in all lines li- 
censed in the state total 639. Last year 
a total of 29,094 licenses to sell insur- 
ance, all lines, were issued to persons 
in the state. 





19 OUT OF 20 INSURED 

As a result of lectures on life insur- 
ance given during the senior year at 
the United States Naval Academy, 95% 
of the graduating class of last June 
bought Government insurance in’ the 
amount of $10,000 each within four 
months after graduation. Captain Lewis 
B. McBride is head of the Academy’s 
department of economics. One of the 
guest instructors on life insurance is 
R. A. Hohaus, Metropolitan Life actu- 
ary. A story about the Academy’s in- 
surance course was printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter’s Gold Book last 
September. 


Lincoln Nat’! Survey Shows 
Who’s Buying Life Insurance 


Brokers, bank managers and real es. 
tate company officials stood first in 193% 
both in amounts of insurance purchased 
and in number of large policies, accord. 
ing to the occupational survey made by 
the Lincoln National Life. This group 
purchased more than twice as many big 
policies as did retail dealers, the second 
ranking group. The Lincoln National 
keeps an occupational survey each month 
Here are standings for the past year: | 

Occupations listed according to num. 
ber of large policies ($10,000 or more) 
purchased: Brokers, bank managers and 
real estate company officials; retail deal- 
ers; wholesale dealers; office managers: 
lawyers, judges and justices; physicians 
and surgeons; students; automobile and 
accessory dealers; construction company 
officials and building contractors; agents, 
canvassers and collectors; housewives: 
commercial travelers; fruit, produce and 
grocery dealers; real estate agents, and 
farmers. 

Listed according to amount of insur- 
ance purchased: Brokers, bank managers 
and real estate company officials; whole- 
sale dealers; retail dealers; students; 
lawyers, judges and justices; office man- 
agers; physicians and surgeons; house- 
wives ; automobile and accessory dealers; 
construction company officials and build- 
ing contractors; agents, canvassers and 
collectors; fruit, produce and grocery 
dealers; real estate agents; dentists, and 
commercial travelers. 


John N. Adams 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Rivers have been dredged to a good 
depth to allow every type of ocean- 
going vessel to enter this harbor. This 
has also been extended many miles up 
the Columbia River to permit lighter 
vessels and barges to float down the 
river to be reloaded and shipped out of 
Portland. This makes it entirely possible 
for the eastern part of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, as well as eastern and southern 
Idaho to ship by water to the ports of 
the world, instead of the long rail trans- 
portation that has existed previously in 
these communities. 


“Down along the beautiful Willamette 
Valley and all down through the central 
section of this state, we find an endless 
succession of beautiful farms and homes, 
and the attractive and lovely cities of 
Albany, Salem, the capitol, Corvallis with 
its splendid and nationally known agri- 
cultural college, and then at Eugene, 
which is a thriving city, the University 
of Oregon. At Medford we have the 
pear center of the world, while at Klam- 
ath Falls, which is perhaps the fastest 
growing city in the state, is located the 
great lumber interests, sending their sup- 
plies to all parts of the world. 

“Portland is indeed the ‘City of Roses’ 
but it is also a thriving, beautiful metrop- 
olis located virtually at the junction of 
the mighty Columbia and beautiful Wil- 
lamette Rivers.” 








FIRE ATOP HOME OFFICE 
A fire atop the home office of the 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, on Janu- 
ary 21, did little damage beyond destroy- 
ing furniture in the roof garden. Six 
engine companies answered the alarm. 


BLAKE B. HARRISON PROMOTED 

Blake B. Harrison has been appointed 
manager of Group sales for the Connecti- 
cut General Life. 

r. Harrison has been with the com- 
pany eight years. Following outstanding 
work in the Group field in North Caro- 
lina, he was transferred to New York, in 
which territory he has also been notably 
successful in Group sales promotion. 








SOCIAL INSURANCE COURSE 

The University of Buffalo recently 
began a special course on “social insur- 
ance” as part of its evening curricula. 
Dr. Robert Riegel, head of the depart- 
ment of statistics and insurance, is in 
charge. 
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First Pouicy Issuep, Fepruary 1, 1843—-Ninety-Four Years AGo 


OMPLETING 94 years of Security and Service, The Mutual Life 

Insurance Company of NewYork, the first American Life Insurance 
Company to Issue a Policy, had Assets on December 31, 1936 of 
$1,308,278,819, an Increase of $69,239,255 over 1935. 


Payments to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries in 1936 amounted 
to $133,381,385. 

New and additional Insurance amounted to $250,663,340, bringing 
the Company’s total Insurance in Force on December 31, 1936 to 
$3,712,259,614, the first increase since 1930. 


The Company has set aside from its 1936 Gains in Operations $25,024,- 
520 for Dividends to Policyholders in 1937 and its Fund for Deprecia- 
tion of Securities and General Contingencies stood on December 31, 
1936 at $61,520,866 as compared with $55,769,831 in 1935. 





BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1936 








ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per CG 

a a ee ee ee ee 4. 28 ‘s 55,989,728.76 i a ae $1,131,251,577.00 
United States Government bonds . . 20.46 267,668,754.96 
State, County and Municipal bonds . 4.33 56,714,710.28 Supplementary Contract Reserves . . . . - 65,970,402.11 
Canadian Government, Provincial Other Policy Liabilities. ........-. 13,719,192.19 

and Municipal bonds....... 72 9,402,107.40 . vee 
Other Foreign Government bonds. 08 1,057,897.22 Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in advance 4,242,936.91 
Railroad, Public Utility and Indus- Miscell Se er 4.136,221.51 

a aa ag 31.92 417,596,990.24 sitaeeicdine enn ph 3,221.5 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . . 1.70 22,190,775.00 Reserve for Taxes ... +--+ ee eecee 2,314,665.31 
Mortgage Loans (at cost). ....- 17.20 224,990,118.64 : = : - 
Real Estate (at cost or less)... .- - 4.24 55,501,453.75 Set acide for Dividends im 1997...» - SS AEC SEOES 
Peer ee. ke wo ee ee 12.74 166,624,777.05 Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . . 98,437.51 
Premiums in course of Collection and = ~ 

= Fund for Depreciation of Securities and 

Reinsurance due from other Com- : F 

CS cr ce rie atm a S 1.17 15,297,971.40 General Contingencies. .......-. 61,520,866.43 
Interest and Rents due and accrued . 1.16 15,243,534.55 

Total Admitted Assets ... . $1,308,278,819.25 TE ae ink ae ea ee Co $1,308,278,819.25 


Bonds subject to amortization under Section 18 of the New York Insurance Laws were taken at their 
amortized, i.e. their book values. Non-amortized bonds and preferred stocks were taken at market values at 
December 31, 1936, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Chairman Ecker Reviews Metropolitan’s Year 


The Metropolitan Life managerial 
forces from the United States and Can- 
ada which were having a convention and 
conference in New York last week had 
too many affairs for any one hotel to 
handle, so the conferences, dinners and 
other gatherings were held in several 
hotels. Main headquarters was the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. McAlpin, Roosevelt, Bilt- 
more, Commodore, Pennsylvania were 
others used in some way. From either 
field or home office there were about 
1,700 different people attending events of 
the week, the last affair being the ban- 
quet on Saturday night. 

When Chairman Frederick H. Ecker 
faced the main convention, which opened 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Thursday of last 
week, more than 1,500 persons heard him. 
Mr. Ecker discussed principally the 
financial, economic, real-estate end of the 
company’s year. President Leroy A. Lin- 
coln talked of the insurance’ part of the 
picture. They were the only speakers. 

Sympathy for Flood Zone Absentees 


Mr. Ecker began by telling the con- 
vention that a number of managers in 
the flood zone were unable to come to 
New York. They had been working night 
and day doing what they could to assist 
the public authorities and welfare organ- 
izations in helping flood victims and in 
caring for policyholders. Mr. Ecker paid 
a tribute to these managers and their 
staffs and gave their names to the con- 
vention. 

The Metropolitan chairman started his 
annual review of the company’s year by 
saying it had closed 1936 with the largest 
amount of insurance in force in its his- 
tory. Mortality was favorable. Insurance 
expense rates remained the same, but 
taxes have increased. 

Interest Rates 

Low interest rates continue to prevail, 
and although modifications were made in 
the dividend scales, the amount declared 
for 1937 was something more than $101,- 
aa. 144 (exclusive of such additional 
Group dividends as may be earned and 
paid during 1937), the comparable decla- 
ration last year being $95,994.851. 

Because of the continued low interest 
rates, Mr. Ecker said, the company has 
prepared a new basic scale for Ordinary 
dividends based on the excess of 3.75% 
interest over respectively the 3% and 
34% required to maintain reserves. 
Other modifications have been made in 
connection with this new basic scale, so 
that the dividends payable on individual 
policies in 1937 will, in many cases, be 
higher than, and in all cases (with the 
exception of dividends on certain Term, 
on Single Premium policies and the first 
dividend payable on Limited Payment 
Life policies after becoming paid up) at 
least as high as, the amounts paid last 
year. 

“It has been necessary to reduce divi- 
dends on Single Premium policies be- 
cause the interest factor has a more im- 
portant effect on the dividend on such 
policies. Excess interest on Supplement- 
ary contracts and dividends at interest 
will be the same as last year,” said the 
chairman. 

An Improvement 

Further discussing the question of in- 
terest rates Mr. Ecker said: 

“You doubtless will be interested in the 
interest rates received on the various 
classifications of investments, but the im- 
portant figure which is determined by the 
total income from interest, dividends and 
rents, with various detailed adjustments, 
divided by the total invested funds of the 
company, will show for the year 1936 a 
return of 3.57% compared with 3.69% re- 
ported for last year. However, if this 
were adjusted to provide for net ‘changes 
in reported investment values, the rate 





FREDERICK H. 


ECKER 
would be 3.84% compared with 3.48% for 
last year. 

“This improvement is due largely to a 
non-recurrent income for the year 1936 
in the profit realized on the call price 
paid for investments refunded and in- 
crease in market values of securities not 
subject to amortization. Refunding oper- 
ations have been more numerous than 
at any time in the past—a perfectly nat- 
ural result of the low interest rates and 
the re-financing of all investments con- 
taining a privilege of calling them before 
they are due. 

“The interest earnings when broken 
down are somewhat favorable to the Or- 
dinary department, which is taken into 
consideration in the declaration of divi- 
dends. However, as you were advised 
last year it was the falling interest rate 
which prompted the adoption of the 3% 
basis for new Ordinary policies at the 
beginning of 1935.” 

Asset Gain of 6.14% 

In discussing the total admitted assets 
of four and a half billions at the end 
of 1936 Mr. Ecker said that this was a 
gain for the year of 6.14%. The surplus 
of $278,424,667 at the end of 1936 was a 
gain of 7.17%, or of $18,614,946. To the 
special contingency reserve item of $65,- 
000,000 there was added $3,000,000. The 
company’s total premium income for the 
year was $743,898,173. Income from in- 
terest, dividends and rents was $201,697,- 
086, and other income was $42,625,417. 

In 1936 the Metropolitan Life’s pre- 


mium income and disbursement by de- 
partments follow: 
Premium Income 

ee eee $319,308,976.13 
oon ES pret rrr: Sea 331,981 ,216.00 
Group Life, Health, and An- 

ae : 86,991 ,570.32 
Personal Accident and 

BUNUN Gao ean Cos Kiana wo 5,6016,411.15 
ED nirkke Oleaekes ean $743,898, 173.60 


Payments to Policyholders 


i) er oe $227,416,575.86 
oc rE: + 228,649,932.49 
Group Life, Health, and An- 

SE eee 52,352,799.06 
Personal Accident and 

PUNE Wires Sakslo din nuk veo 27H AM 
Total Payments to Policy- 


holders ...... .$511,143,806.41 
Policyholders’ Senin Classified 


3 Ge ee $164,916,631 
Matured Endowments 49,371,112 


Disability Claims............. 9,859,851 
Annuity Payments............ 8,276,489 
Dividends to Policyholders... 97,860,030 
Other Payments to Policy- 
RARER peer aaa eee 180,859,691 


There was disbursed for taxes, commis- 
s'ons and other expenses and supplemen- 
tary contracts, $208,839,315. 

Stocks with the exception of a small 
amount are preferred and guaranteed, 
and are always reported at inarket value. 
This year the market over the book value 
vas some $5,400,000 as compared with 
last year’s figure of $360,649,000. The ex- 
cess of the book values over actual values 
for bonds not subject to amortization, 
which is deducted as an asset not admit- 
ted, is less than for 1935 by something 
more than $10,000,000. 

Distribution of Assets 

The company’s distribution of assets at 
the end of 1936, compared with 1935, was 
as follows: 


Bonds: 
U 


U. S. State and municipal.......... 
Canadian Provincial and municipal. . 
Railroad 
a OS eee eee 
Industrial and miscellaneous......... 


investment in the Dominion by the com. 
pany, not including policy loans and pre- 
mium notes) is $234,261,160. The deposi: 
with the Dominion totaled $219,593,745, 
Real Estate Loans 
Discussing real estate loans, Mr. Ecker 
said that acceptable ones continue to be 
scarce. In this field, as in the bond 
account, companies are losing some good 
loans that are being refinanced. 
During 1936 the Metropolitan Life jn- 
vested on bond and mortgage on city 
properties a total of $31,933,000. While 
that was nearly two and a half times as 
much as last year it is an indication of 
the limited opportunities to secure sat- 
isfactory investments in that field. The 
company’s investments on bond and 
mortgage on city properties last yea: 
were made at an average rate of 414%, 
Total outstanding at the end of the year, 
including foreclosed liens subject to re- 


Stocks (all but $102,061.52 in 1936 were preferred 


or guaranteed) 
Railroads 


Mortgage loans on real estate: 

Farm properties (first liens)......... 

Other properties (first liens) 
Real estate, including 

Home Office buildings............... 
Rare e en tad te ties bcos uwawieeears 
Policy loans and premium liens.......... 
Net due and deferred premiums......... 
Accrued interest, ete. 


Total Admitted ASsets....0 s iccscccsccce 


Company’s Average Daily Receipts 


The total book value investment in 
bonds at the end of the vear was $2,367,- 
339,361. Of this amount $670,514,875 was 
in U. S. Government bonds; and $201,- 
796,272 was in short term maturities. The 
total yield on Government bonds was 
1.85% as compared with 1.70% last year. 
Governments have a material effect on 
the yield on all bond holdings. The 
yield on all bond holdings at the end 
of the year averaged 3.49%. Average 
yield on all stocks was 5.59%. Thus, the 
average yield on all bonds and _ stocks 
(these holdings totaling $2,447,203,624) 
was 3.56%. 

Putting its income on the average daily 
basis of 303 business days in 1936 (ex- 
cluding Sundays and holidays) the Met- 
ropolitan’s receipts averaged per day: 

From premiums—$2,455,109. 

From interest and rentals—$665,667. 

From non-classified income—$140,678, 

or a total of $3,261,454. 

The company’s average daily disburse- 
ments for payments to policyholders 
were $1,688,314, and non-classified pay- 
ments were $767,872. This made total 
daily payments for the year of $2,456,- 
186. 

The daily average of investments ma- 
tured and repaid was $2,706,659. making 
(without counting cash on hand) a daily 
income available for the investment of 
$3,511,927. Cash on hand at end of last 
vear had been reduced to $84,800,000 as 
compared with $100,000,000 at the be- 
ginning of 1936. 

The company’s investments in Canada 
—Government, Provinces and municipali- 
ties, steam railroads, public utilities, etc.. 
had a book value at end of the year of 
$210,165,267. Adding real estate and 
mortgage loans of $24,095,893, (the total 


demption, secured by mortgage on city 
1935 1936 

i $ 412,449,641.90 $ 670,514,875.83 
Reve arene 58,578,319.14 63,274,091.99 
eas 141,762,646.74 135,161,844.53 
kite. cerca 113,449,155.13 112,120,792.24 
Ents ae 629,199,544.51 624,574,379.24 
Sepa: 398,591 972.79 462,101,936.07 
= siatatia ans 179,050,621.12 218,399,468.90 
iis Sales 10,414,618.00 11,579,738.00 
sdimec 23,730,780.00 24,317,395.00 
eo ee 48,613,418.54 49,419,738.33 
ssa sae 98,525,262.77 82,406,082.23 


1,039,218,535.00 950),280,277.20 


ne 332,818,413.82 360,286,431.33 
err 100,567,177.24 84,868,768.27 
eee 509,064,798.11 507,110,890.30 
ameee es 80,050,186.96 79,636,957.12 
pcaokkarind 58,711,419.72 58,648, 105.66 


rs eae $4,234,802,511.49 $4,494, 701,772.24 
and farm properties, was $1,032,686,359. 

The investment secured by mortgages 
on city loans, 69,103 in number, was 
$80,423,354 less than at the beginning 
of the year, but the reduction was some 
$25,000,000 less than the preceding year. 

Farm loans were some $15,485,011 less. 
The average rate of interest on all mort- 
gage loans was 5.155% as compared with 
54% the preceding year. Notwithstand- 
ing the activity of Federal agencies the 
company was able to invest in satisfac- 
tory farm loans last year to the extent 
of $874,783, on which, including $9,723,- 
693 renewals and sixty purchase money 
mortgages of $323,529, the average rate 
was 4.76%. 

“We own farm properties of a total 
book value about equal to our outstand- 
ing farm loans,” said Mr. Ecker. “How- 
ever, the percentage of farm real estate 
owned to total assets of the company is 
about 1.84%.” 

Foreclosed property, other than farms, 
held by the company at the end of 1956, 
amounted to $258,339.765, but the total, 
including farms, is but 7.68% of ledger 
assets. Those properties acquired under 
foreclosure and held subject to redemp- 
tion amount to $9,619,798, or .35% of the 
ledger assets. The company’s own build- 
inxs are carried at a book value of $34,- 
210,614, representing .77% of ledger as- 
sets. 

After adjustment the total real estate 
held by the companv. excluding its own 
buildings, is but 7.69% of ledger assets. 

Foreclosed Property 

“You are familiar with the company’s 
practice to rehabilitate foreclosed prop- 
erties and make them income producing 
and attractive as investment to purchas- 
ers when the market is favorable for 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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414 Visit Archives Of 
Metropolitan In Day 


MANAGERS SEE OLD DOCUMENTS 





Gene Richards, Formerly Prominent in 
Theatrical World, Is in Charge 
of Company Museum 





When the Metropolitan managers were 
in New York City last week many of 
them visited the company’s “archives” 
museum in the head office. The archives 
room, a large one, is near the main en- 
trance as one enters the building from 
Madison Avenue. It was opened Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, and on Friday of last week 
414 representatives of the company, most 
of them from out of town, came in to 
see the historic documents. 

Among other things they saw the first 
life insurance policy which was written 
by the National Travelers Insurance Co., 
the insured being Dr. James Richardson 
Dow, then president of the National 
Travelers. The company’s origin really 
dates to 1863 when the National Union 
Life & Limb Insurance Co. was incor- 
porated by special act of the New York 
legislature with an authorized capital of 
$500,000, “for the purpose of making in- 
surance upon the lives and limbs and 
health of the soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines in the army and navy of the 
United States of America.” 


Renamed the Metropolitan 


In 1865 the company was completely 
reorganized as the National Life & Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. In 1866 it divided 
into the National Life Insurance Co. and 
the National Travelers Insurance Co. The 
latter company was the immediate ances- 
tor of the Metropolitan. In 1867 the 
National Travelers received permission 
from the legislature to write life insur- 
ance. By act of legislature, passed March 
24, 1868, the National Travelers became 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. On 
the wall in the archives room is a photo- 
stat copy of portions of the amended 
charter changing the name. 

In charge of the archives room is 
Gene Richards, who has had long ser- 
vice with the company. For years he 
was a prominent figure in the theatrical 
world, his chief association in this coun- 
try being with George M. Cohan in the 
producing end. He put on a number of 
the Cohan musical shows, including “Lit- 
tle Nellie Kelly,” in Australia. Also, he 
was in the London theatrical world. 

With the Metropolitan Life he was 
coach for the twentieth annual show and 
concert of the Metropolitan Life Mili- 
tary Band. This was “Varicties of 1936.” 


| Bought Bonds and Stocks | 
Of $662,931,150 in 1936 | 


During his review of the financial | 
picture of the Metropolitan Life | 
Chairman Frederick H. Ecker said: 

“Recurring maturities throughout 
the year increased the transactions 
in volume and amount. 

“During 1936 in the department 
alone of handling the purchase of 
| securities—bonds and stocks—invest- 
ments totaled $662,931,150 at an ave- 
rage yield of 2.30% of which, how- 
ever, some $200,000,000 were in short 
term maturities averaging .36%.” 





Mt. McGregor Sanitorium 

Dr. W. H. Ordway reported to Presi- 
dent Lincoln of the Metropolitan that 
the company’s sanatorium for the first 
time in its history had not during the 
year 1936 a single case of far advanced 
pulmonary tuberculosis admitted from 
the home office, and 67% of the cases 
from that source were in thé minimum 
Stage. Since 1927 and 1928 the decline 
i tuberculosis cases has been increas- 
ingly noticeable. 

During the year 527 patients were 
treated. A total of 591 patients was dis- 
charged during the year, comprising 85 
tuberculous and 306 non-tuberculosis 
Patients. 


Metropolitan Has 44 000,000 Contracts 
With Public, Says President Lincoln 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, discussed the signific- 
ance of “records” in starting his talk to 
the Metropolitan managerial convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria last week. He 
that figures should be judged in 
terms of accomplishment. Figures must 
be analyzed in light of conditioris. To 
illustrate: districts in the flood 
could not be expected to write unusually 


said 


zone 


large business or increase debits under 
the present circumstances; and, yet, their 
accomplishments might constitute a re- 
markable record in view of their handi- 
caps. All through his talk Mr. Lincoln 
emphasized accomplishments. One par- 
ticular accomplishment which especially 
pleased him was the large increase in the 
number of the company’s policyholders. 

On December 31, 1935, Mr. Lincoln said 
that 27,578,000 policyholders held 42,165,- 
0CO policies, not including annuitants and 
holders of accident and health policies or 
certificates. On December 31, 1936, the 
Metropolitan Life’s policyholders’ family 
numbered 28,420,000 individuals holding 
42,990,000 policies. If one includes an- 
nuitants and holders of supplementary 
contracts and personal and Group acci- 
dent and health coverage the number of 
contracts is something above 44,000,000 
which means that between 29,000,000 and 
30,000,000 individuals have a contractual 
interest in the company. 


Has One-Eighth of World's Life 


Insurance Coverage 


At the close of 1936 all United States 
legal reserve companies had a total in 
force of about 104% billion dollars, of 
which the Metropolitan had 20.04%. Mr 
Lincoln estimated that the insurance in 
force of the Metropolitan represents 
about one-eighth of all the life insurance 
in the world. 

Discussing the company’s total pre- 
miums in force December 31, 1936, of 
$710.000,000, he said it was an increase of 
$27,000,000 over 1935. In Industrial the 
increase in annual premiums in force was 
$12,500,000; in Ordinary it was $9,200,000; 
in Group, $3,200,000: in Group Accident 
and Health, $1,300,000. The increase in 
the personal accident and health pre- 
miums was $309,000. 

Mr. Lincoln said that 93% of the heads 
of families on which agents call carry 
some amount of life insurance. A survey 
made in 1924 showed that only 87% 
carried insurance. A 1936 survey found 
that the total amount of life insurance in 
all companies on the heads of families 
average $1,557 in 1936 as against $1,218 
in 1924. 

In 1936 the new and increased policy 
loans made were 960.945 loans for $74,- 
657,958. As compared with 1935 this was 
a decrease of 19.98% by number and 
16.28% by amount. The amount of 
money loaned policvholders in 1936 was 
less than in any vear since 1928. 

There was a marked falling off in can- 
cellations of insurance. Gains in Group 
insurance testified to improving business 
and a pick-up in industrial employment. 


Mortality 


In talking about mortality rates among 
Metropolitan policyholders Mr. Lincoln 
said that 1936 showed a crude death rate 
among premium paying Industrial policy- 
holders of 84 per 1,000, which was slight- 
Iv higher than rate for 1935, which showed 
the lowest mortality the company has 
ever recorded in the Industrial depart- 
ment. The company’s statistician, Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, reports that the expecta- 
tion of life among Industrial policyhold- 
ers (which means the expectation at birth 
and not the span’ of life) is now over 
sixty years. In 1911 the expectation 


among the company’s Industrial policy- 
holders was 46.6 years. 


Therefore, in the 
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last quarter of a century the expectation 
of life of the company’s Industrial policy- 
holders, the expectation at birth, has in- 
creased about thirteen years. Correspond- 
ing increase in the general population of 
the U. S. has been about eight years. 

Talking of tuberculosis President Lin- 
coln said that 1936 saw a further decline 
of almost 3% in the death rate from that 
disease among its policyholders. 

From a rate of 220 per 100,000 in 1911 
the company has come to a rate of just 
a little over 54 per 100,000—a remarkable 
accomplishment during the last twenty- 
five vears. 

Daily Death Claim Payments 

Discussing death claims President Lin- 
coln said that during the year the com- 
pany had paid out about $165,000,000 in 
such claims. They paid more than $157,- 
000,000 in death claims in 1935. 

Number of death claims—Ordinary, In- 
dustrial and Group—amounted to just 
short of 400,000 claims. On an average 
daily basis (254 working days in 1936) the 
claim division paid 1,563 claims each day 
for an average amount of almost $650,000. 
Highest number of claims paid in any 
one day was 2,114. Largest amount paid 
in any one day was $875.000. Average of 
Ordinary claims was $1,637; of Group 
claims, $1,865; of Industrial claims, nearly 
$195. 

In 1936 the company paid 6,494 claims, 
amounting altogether to $1,808,000 on 
policies in force less than three months. 
Last year the company paid 19,856 claims 
for $7,494,000 where the policies had been 
in force less than one year. 





Reviews Year 


(Continued from Page 22) 
disposing of them,” said Mr. Ecker. “We 
sold during last year farm and city prop- 
erties amounting to approximately $41.- 
800,000, including contracts outstanding, 
at prices well in excess of book values. 
The recovery in real estate, as usual, is 
slower always than that of the securitv 
market, but improvement is very much 
in evidence and we probably have reached 
the peak of our foreclosures, and, as 
previously reported. our interest in ar- 
rears is substantially less this vear than 
last. 

“In relation to total assets, real estate 
foreclosed by all the life insurance com- 
panies throuchout the period of depres- 
sion has not been as great as in the late 
’80’s and ’90’s of the last century. My 
recollection is that foreclosures for that 
period ran as high as 12% of assets.” 


65,000,000 Pamphlets 
Distributed in 1936 


LARGEST MET. READING PUBLIC 





Welfare Division Reports Participation 
in 210 Health Campaigns; 3,717,000 
Visits by Nurses 





The Metropolitan nurses in 1936 made 
3,717,000 visits to 675,700 sick policyhold- 
ers. During the year there were dis- 
tributed nearly 65,000,000 pamphlets on 
health conservation and disease preven- 
tion, representing a 10% increase over 
the previous year, and it was the largest 
distribution of any year in history of the 
company. 

More than 9,400,000 persons saw the . 
Metropolitan’s films on diphtheria, safety 
and other health topics. Educational use 
of the films in schools showed an attend- 
ance increase of more than 1,700,000. 

In 1936 the company participated in 210 
campaigns, which dealth with diphtheria, 
cancer, tuberculosis, safety and other 
subjects. It made 2,884 exhibits on pneu- 
monia, diabetes, silicosis, dental decay, 
accident prevention and other topics. 


« Work in Many Fields 


The Welfare Division’s work in the 
fields of industrial health, safety, nutri- 
tion, physical education and public health 
lecturing continued throughout the year, 
in co-operation with health and educa- 
tional agencies. It lent its assistance to 
certain national objectives, such as con- 
quest of tuberculosis, diphtheria, disease 
of infancy, and cutting down of maternal 
mortality. 

The Metropolitan is also co-operating 
in promotion of research studies or dem- 
onstrations dealing with such important 
topics as the perfection of sera for treat- 
ment of various types of pneumonia; de- 
velopment of a vaccine for pneumonia 
prevention; a practical application of a 
pneumonia preventive program as a dem- 
ontstration in New York State; studies 


_dealing with the recently isolated virus 


of influenza; detection and correction of 
physical defects among school children; 
heart disease research; diabetes statis- 
tical studies; silicosis inquiries; infantile 
paralysis studies. 





HEARD ON THE WAY 


When Frederick H. Ecker, chairman 
of the Metropolitan Life, faced the 
Metropolitan Life’s managerial forces at 
their annual convention in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel last week there was no 
evidence that Mr. Ecker had recently had 
an operation on his eye which required 
great surgical skill! and which kept him 
in bed three weeks. His eye sight is now 
perfect and Mr. Ecker was in fine health 
and spirits. 

The surgeon, by the way, is Dr. John 
Wheeler who performed the operation 
on the eye of the King of Siam while 
the monarch was in this country. It 
had been the original intention of the 
king to have this operation performed 
at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, but 
when that hospital learned that the 
king would require the presence of his 
suite and wanted an entire floor re- 
served they could not accede. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden Reid (New York Herald- 
Tribune) turned over their home in 
Westchester County, formerly that of 
Whitelaw Reid, late publisher of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and at one 
time ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. The King of Siam and his 
suite had entire possession of the home 
while here. 





Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, has visited most of 
the territories of the company since 
last May, and before summer is past 
will have been at all of them. Re- 
cently, it was figured that Mr. Lin- 
coln, in making these contacts with the 
agency force, had averaged about a 
mile for each agent. Since becoming 
president of the company the only va- 
cation he has taken has been from one 
Thursday until the following Monday. 
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Group Aids in Firms’ 
Industrial Relations 


METROPOLITAN SPEAKERS SAY 





W. W. Trench, Secretary General Elec- 
tric Co. and J. E. O’Gara Executive 
Vice-pres. R. H. Macy & Co. 
Guest Speakers 





The Group Division of the Metropoli- 
tan Life had two guest speakers at one 
of its sessions in connection with the 
general convention of the company held 
last week. They were W. W. Trench, 
secretary General Electric Co., and J. E. 
O’Gara, executive vice-president and 
general manager R. H. Macy & Co. 
Other speakers at the same session were 
W. J. Barrett, manager Policyholders 
Service Bureau; Roderic Olzendam, di- 
rector Social Security Recording Bu- 
reau, and Dr. A. J. Lanza, assistant 
medical director. > 

Vice-President J. E. Kavanagh who 
presided and introduced the speakers 
said that the General Electric Co. was 
one of the first great industrial cor- 
porations to take Group insurance, hav- 
ing been a policyholder for seventeen 
years. Its Group contract répresents 
more than $150,000,000 protection cov- 
ering many thousands of employes. 
Mr. Trench said, speaking particularly 
of industrial relations, that this coun- 
try is in some ways in one of the most 
interesting periods in American _his- 
tory. Ways to improve relations with 
employes particularly are being studied 
to a greater extent than at any time in 
the past notwithstanding the industrial 
picture in this country is not matched 
anywhere else in the world. He com- 
mended the work being done by the 
Metropolitan Group representatives in 
making available to Group policyhold- 
ers in industry information on what 
employers are doing for the benefit and 
protection of their employes and _ said 
that dissemination of this knowledge by 
the Metropolitan and its representatives 
was a constructive work along the lines 
of one of the employers’ chief interests. 

The General Electric Co. has _ for 
many years pioneered in the develop- 
ment of a complete program to improve 
the security of employes and _ their 
‘families, said Mr. Trench stating that 
during the depression years millions of 
dollars were withdrawn by General 
Electric employes for unemployment 
and other relief from sums previously 
set up over a period of years for that 
purpose. Last year over $2,500,000 was 
paid out on account of pensions alone. 

Mr. O’Gara told of the reasons that 
actuated R. H. Macy & Company in 
entering into the Group ‘insurance con- 
tract, stating that as a public institu- 
tion rather than merely a merchandis- 
ing concern, its $7,000,000 Group cov- 
erage fits into their program of im- 
proving the security of their employes. 
An interesting feature of Mr. O’Gara’s 
talk was the parallel he drew between 
the development of selling technique 
in merchandising and the correspond- 
ing sales steps he showed by analysis 
as applicable to the presentation of a 
Group insurance program. 


Have Many Group Services 


Good industrial as well as employe 
relations never were more important 
than at the present time nor have em- 
ployers ever been more aware of the 
necessity of all round public relations 
than at the present time, W. J. Barrett 
told the Group sales force. He cited a 
number of types of service performed 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau 
where the Metropolitan’s special studies 
and surveys in the several fields of 
management for various business con- 
cerns having Group contracts with the 
Metropolitan had resulted in substan- 
tial savings. He pointed out the wide 
interest in some of the Bureau’s rec- 
ently issued reports. The talk was il- 
lustrated with several charts, one of 
which showed the inter-related inter- 
ests of the employer, the employe, and 

(Continued on Page 25) 


Ecker Discusses Economic Situation 


As has been his annual custom, Chair- 
man Frederick: H. Ecker discussed the 
nation’s economic picture in the talk he 
made Saturday night to the banquet 
which concluded the convention of. the 
Metropolitan Life’s managerial forces. 

After characterizing the year 1936 as 
one of progress not only with the com- 
pany but with business in general, he 
said that practically all of the economic 
indices show continued material gains. 
Freight car loadings, telephones in use, 
sales of kilowatt hours by electric light 
and power companies, department store 
sales, production of railroad equipment, 
steel operations, as well as life insur- 
ance in force, will indicate material im- 
provement. 

“It may be said that the business of 
the country returned in 1936 to the 1931 
level or better,” he observed. “Consid- 
ering the Fall of 1932 as the low point 
of the depression, there was recovered 
in four years about the loss sustained 
in 1931 and 1932. The upward trend of 
1932 gained momentum throughout the 
year so that it may be said that con- 
ditions are better than the average for 
1936 might indicate. 


Heavy Industries Improvement 


“The significant factor in the present 
situation is the marked improvement 
shown in the so-called heavy goods in- 
dustries. Those activities producing 
goods that are necessary for day to day 
living, such as food, clothes, shoes and 
the like, maintained their position 
throughout the depression relatively 
well, but those industries which pro- 
duced materials of a more permanent 
character, such as those used in build- 
ing, machinery and the like, fell to the 
low levels. As I say, the encouraging 
thing in the present situation is that im- 
provement in the heavy industries has 
been getting under way.” 


Unemployment Figures Often 
Exaggerated 

Mr. Ecker made some comments 
about the unemployment situation and 
he said that about unemployment there 
is much lack of understanding. 

“I am told that in this country there 
are about two million people who should 
be classified as institutional cases,” he 


said. “They are those not able to work. 
There is in our population an equal 
number of those who may be termed 
‘ne’er-do-wells’ and they never have 
worked and could not be made to work. 
Therefore, in any figure used as a total 
of unemployed, there should be deduct- 
ed four million, and, regarding the re- 
mainder there is likewise misunder- 
standing. If, for example, the total 
number of unemployed were eight mil- 
lion it does not follow that the remain- 
ing four million should be classified as 
unemployed throughout the year. Many 
of those reported as out of work at the 
time a census is taken would be found 
at a later date to be employed and 
others who were employed in the first 
instance would be then found to be out 
of work. In other words, very many 
classified as unemployed are employed 
part time and it does not mean that all 
of such number are without means. Be- 
yond all this, as a sound economic con- 
dition there would always be some un- 
employment, and many calculate in a 
country of our size it would not be ex- 
cessive at the figure of two million. 


Reduction in Emergency Measures 


“The increase in employment and in 
national income, together with the im- 
provement in prices, has made it pos- 
sible to terminate some and to reduce 
activities of- many of the emergency 
measures, undertaken by the Govern- 
ment to stem the tide of deflation, said 
the Metropolitan chairman. 

“For instance,” he said, “in 1936 the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation discon- 
tinued lending. It had discontinued re- 
ceiving applications a year earlier. This 
agency had approved mortgages to the 
amount of three billion one hundred 
millions and the actual loans reached a 
peak of about three billions of dollars. 
That sum has been reduced to about 
23%, billions brought about by repay- 
ments and also through foreclosures, re- 
porting property owned on November 
30, 1936, to the amount of $137,000,000. 

“During the year the agencies pro- 
viding Federal farm credit have con- 
siderably lessened their activities. The 
general agricultural situation showed 
much improvement in 1936 over that of 
1935. The gross farm income estimated 


Management Views of President Lincoln 


In his talk at the annual banquet of 
the Metropolitan Life, following the 
managerial convention, Leroy A. Lin- 
coln in a discussion of field matters, dis- 
cussed management. He said, in part: 

“We believe that management should 
be studied as a science; that cause and 
effect must be carefully analyzed. Man- 
agement must take upon itself the re- 
sponsibility for those it manages. 

“After all, good management means 
selection of men of good character and 
potential ability, training them in the 
proper methods of work, supervising 
them carefully in their daily activities, 
and inspiring them to do the best work 
of which they are capable. 


Problems Changing in Insurance, 
Economics and Civic Life 


“Our managers see that the job of 
management is as interesting as it is 
strenuous. They recognize that changes 
are taking place in our business as well 
as in our economic and political life, and 
they realize that their problems in the 
future are going to be different than 
those in the past. Insurance buyers of 
today are insurance conscious, if not 
insurance wise, and they are demanding 
intelligent service. 

“We want and we are determined to 


have a real manager in every district 
office. We want a manager of men, a 
man who understands men, and knows 
how to bring out qualities of accom- 
plishment and qualities of service be- 
cause the company can only carry on if 
it affords a real service to the people 
of the United States and Canada. We 
want our insurance placed under proper 
conditions. We want our men inspired 
by the thought that their work is of 
lasting value to the public. 

“I want every manager, every assist- 
ant manager and every agent to inter- 
est himself in an increase in assets— 
not in the stocks and bonds and mort- 
gages in the vaults of the company, but 
in those assets of honesty and self-re- 
spect and loyalty and devotion to the 
mission which the company has to per- 
form. When we shall have turned our 
backs on ‘record’ and on that stimulant 
known as ‘high pressure’; and when we 
shall have made the test of our success 
the usefulness of our service to the 
people; when we shall have placed in- 
surance only where it is needed and be- 
cause we have convinced the prospect 
of that need, then we shall have in- 
creased the character of the assets of 
the company far beyond those physical 
assets which are measured in mere dol- 
lars and cents.” 


.by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


was approximately 9% billion dollars jp 
1936, as compared with 8% billion dol. 
lars in 1935, and 7% billion dollars jp 
1934. This improvement has been re. 
flected in the farm mortgage invest- 
ments held by the Metropolitan, the de- 
linquent interest account having de. 
creased and sales of farms increased 
during the year. 

“Then during the past few years ag. 
riculture has been troubled with over- 
hanging surpluses of certain farm com- 
modities, many of which have now been 
reduced to near normal levels. It seems 
reasonable to predict that, with favor- 
able weather conditions, 1937 is likely 
to be a satisfactory year for the na- 
tion’s farmers. 

Aftermath of the Flood Not Serious 

to Farm Situation 

“IT am told that the devastating floods 
and the awful distress and suffering 
now taking place will not have serious 
consequence on the agricultural situa- 
tion. More than likely the land will be 
unwatered before the time for the Spring 
plowing. It would have been much 
worse for agriculture if it occurred later 
in the year.” 

Another instance of the lessening of 
Government agency activities is that of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
the repayments of which during 19% 
far exceeded the new loans made. Last 
year the net return of funds from the 
R.F.C. to the Treasury totaled some 
$540,000,000. In the calendar year 1935 
the R.F.C. had taken from the Treasury 
$200,000,000 more than it returned to 
the Treasury. It may be interesting to 
note that from the time of its estab- 
lishment in 1932 to the end of 1936 the 
R.F.C. has been a net taker of Treas- 
ury’s funds to the extent of one billion 
seven hundred and forty millions of dol- 
lars. These figures exclude those trans- 
actions in which the R.F.C. functioned 
merely as a clearing agency, such as a 
channel for disbursing certain Treasury 
monies to the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, etc. 


Social Security Act 

“There are new fields which have been 
entered by the Government on a perma- 
nent basis—the outstanding of which is 
provided by the Social Security legis- 
lation,” said Mr. Ecker. 

“You will recall the analysis of this 
act by Mr. Lincoln two years ago and 
the company’s attitude with respect 
thereto, that in our view it would have 
a stimulating rather than a depressing 
effect upon the business of life insur- 
ance. 

“I reiterate this conclusion solely be- 
cause I have been asked in several in- 
stances by managers whether our views 
in this respect have changed. 

“We recognize the difficulties in pro- 
viding the organization to carry such a 
large undertaking. The machinery for 
its operation could scarcely be expected 
to be without imperfections and able to 
function monthly from the beginning. 
These may be faulty details which may 
be expected to be corrected with experi- 
ence. 

“We have questioned the provision 
for setting up reserves. There are seri- 
ous objections to the accumulation of 
this vast fund which is unnecessary and 
undesirable. 

“Something may be said for those who 
advocate it because of its psychological 
value, their view being that contributors 
to the fund will feel a greater sense of 
security if reserves are held in the form 
of Government bonds to provide for 
future liability. The fallacy of such 
argument, it seems to me, lies in the 
fact that the bonds so held are the 
Government’s obligation and add_ no 
Strength to the obligation undertaken 
by the Government if it were on a year- 
ly cost basis or pay-as-you-go plan, such 
cost being supplied by the annual tax 
imposed. 

“Sweden has changed its plan from 
that originally adopted to one discon- 
tinuing the provision for reserve funds. 

“The President of the United States 
already has intimated that these re- 
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serves may prove unnecessary and that 
a change should be considered.” 

In reviewing the 1936 situation per- 
haps some reference should be made to 
the improving outlook with respect to 
international trade. 

France and other of the so-called gold 
bloc countries have now devalued their 
currencies which should assist in fur- 
thering the exchange of goods between 
nations, and there is much encourage- 
ment in the undertaking of England, 
France and the United States, as well 
as other nations, to cooperate in estab- 
lishing their currencies, a necessary fac- 
tor in promoting international trade and 
good will. ol 

“Such branches of the financial mar- 
kets as we in the life insurance busi- 
ness are interested in are showing im- 
provement,” said Mr. Ecker. “The farm 
situation I have referred to. There has 
been some opening of the mortgage 
market for city loans.” 

Residence Building Activity 

Five years ago Mr. Ecker predicted 
that in the year 1937 there would be a 
boom in the building business. 

“T would say the same thing today 
with a close view of the activity being 
developed,” he declared. “Of course, 
conditions will vary in different locali- 
ties. In some cities, shifting of trade 
centers will have its effect and it will 
take time for adjustments. In many 
places there has been an oversupply of 
office building space and it will be some 
time before that is utilized. In practi- 
cally all locations there will be found a 
shortage of shelter accommodation for 
residence—a shortage of housing of one 
sort or another for which there is grow- 
ing demand. This is definitely due to 
conditions that have obtained for the 
last six years. 

“This activity will afford some oppor- 
tunity for investment of life insurance 
funds, although competition will keep 
interest rates down. We are not out 
of line with the majority of economists 
who predict continuing low rates of in- 
terest. There are sound reasons for 
those views which it is not necessary 
for me to expand, but I can tell you 
that we have shaped our course along 
conservative lines with that possibility 
in view. 

“In many ways changing conditions 
present new problems of serious mo- 
ment. The low levels to which interest 
rates have fallen affecting the income 
from endowment funds and the prevail- 
ing tax rates affecting individual con- 
tributions and legacies present prob- 
lems to schools, colleges, hospitals, re- 
ligious and similar institutions.” 


Taxation 

Speaking of taxes, Mr. Ecker said it 
does look as though a page might be 
taken from the book of experience of 
England, where taxes are on a broader 
base reaching to much lower incomes— 
graduated, of course—and capital gains 
have always been exempt. The tax on 
capital gains is regarded by many as 
unscientific and if eliminated would 
really result in larger income to the 
Government, but the provision is so in- 
terwoven in our tax structure that it 
becomes a difficult problem with which 
to deal. The recently enacted law tax- 
ing undistributed earnings of corpora- 
tions is found in operation to give rise 
to considerations which may and should 
result in some amendment. 

Mr. Ecker said that of first import- 
ance in our national situation is balanc- 
ing of the budget. In discussing this 
fiscal Federal situation he concluded by 
Saying: “We might wish that the bal- 
ance promised in 1938 was to a less ex- 
tent from increase in Government re- 
ceipts.” 

Mr. Ecker said that in the coming 
year we are faced with a period of ad- 
justment of business absorbing the 
many for whom the Government has 
made work as a relief measure. Again 
there is no disposition or lack of evi- 
dence to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible. 

It becomes important to deal with the 
tendency towards too great a rise in 
Price levels. This is a problem recog- 


nized by the Government and is bound 
to receive the attention and coopera- 
tion of all business interests. 

In times of recovery from depression 
this and all countries have in the past 
experienced periods of industrial dis- 
turbance. Those in the past have been 
measured by the length and depth of 
the preceding depression. Business is a 
complex mechanism; all parts are inter- 
rclated and if any part gets out of bal- 
ance there is dislocation. All elements 
must work in harmony to attain prog- 
ress. Each is dependent upon the other 
and each entitled to its fair portion of 
reward and no one at the expense of 
the cther. 

“Happily, we are in a changing’ world 
and I expect these and the many prob- 
lems facing us will be no more than we 
are becoming accustomed to and we can 
with confidence look for a continuation 
of improvement in the year 1937,” said 
the chairman. 





Group Aids Firms 
; (Continued from Page 24) 


the Metropolitan and the manner in 
which the services rendered in the 
health, educational, industrial relations 
and safety fields tend to meet and take 
care of these interests. 

Some idea of the widespread activi- 
ties of the Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau are shown in the following distri- 
bution figures for some of the larger 


Hadley Dinner 


(Continued from Page 6) 


find he agrees with me I am_ happy,” 
said Mr. Lincoln. “When he disagrees 
it is time to stop, look and listen.” 





Dinner a Happy and Merited Gesture, 
Says Hurrell 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president Pru- 
dential, spoke for the companies operat- 
ing in this state but domiciled else- 
where. He said it was a happy gesture 
ot the Life Underwriters Association to 
noid a testimonial dinner tor Mr. Mad- 
ley because their high esteem of him 
was shared by the entire business. .He 
told with pleasure of the contacts he 
had had with the guest ot honor when 
ue was counsel tor the Department and 
said the friendship he had tormed had 
continued strong through the succeed- 
ing years. Nelson B. Hadley is a man 
with whom one can disagree and still 
retain friendship. ‘they had had their 
share of batties in the Department, but 
it had not interfered with their personal 
relationship when the arguments were 
over. 

Mr. Hurrell also said he regarded the 
Charles Evan Hughes message as a 
great document of appreciation, no one 
word of which would have been sent 
unless it was meant. He, too, discussed 
the attempt to limit business by legis- 
lative act and Nelson B. Hadley’s com- 
mon sense attitude which enabled him 
to envision the future of the great 
progress of life insurance. 

He said the life insurance business in 
this state has been an open book, the 
very openness of which has contributed 
to its virtue and stability. As a public 
official Nelson B. Hadley has always 
had his eye on the ball and was pro- 
gressive. He was a fair as well as a 
most efficient Department executive. 
He had always been constructive. He 
was not an iconoclast, but if he did 
start to tear anything into pieces he al- 
ways knew where the pieces would land 
and how to pick them up. 


Myrick Counsel on Hadley 


In his address presenting Mr. Hadley 
the numerous gifts Julian S. Myrick 
said in part: 

“For these thirty years Nelson Had- 
ley has been a constant figure in the 
administration of the laws. He has had 
no fads, fancies or favorites; has al- 
ways been wise in the knowledge of 
the laws and their intent. His inter- 
pretation and administration added 


great strength and glory to them, so it 


items of last year: reports on business 
subjects, 60,216; distribution of payroll 
envelope pieces, 6,311,326; posters for 
plant bulletin boards, 261,695; health 
literature, 4,555,853. The Bureau issues 
monthly an “Executives Service Bulle- 
tin” containing articles on management 
subjects which has a mailing list of 18,- 
500 but it is conservatively estimated 
that this magazine has 50,000 readers. 

The closing session of the Group sales 
conference Saturday morning was ad- 
dressed by O. Dunlap, assistant 
actuary; M. S. Applegate, supervisor 
Group administration bureau; F. ; 
Whelan, sales manager, and E. M. 
Keys, assistant secretary Ordinary de- 
partment. 


Personal A. @ H. | 


During the year 62,770 personal ac- 
cident and health policies were placed 
by the Metropolitan Life for $247,- 
870,000 of principal sum, a slight de- 
crease from 1935. The principal sum 
in force increased from $986,896,500 to 
$1,022,545,500. 

Claims paid during the year were 
as follows: 





No. Amount 
On account of death, 
loss of limb, etc. .. 134 $537,495 


On account of acci- 





dent disability ..... 27,005 1,790,294 
On account of sick- 

ness disability ..... 1,835 326,569 

pf et ree 28,974 $2,654,358 











is upon his retirement that we pay our 
tribute and respect not only to him but 
to all the superintendents with whom 
he has worked, to the others of his as- 
sociates in the department, to his many 
friends and his family.” 
Hadley Tribute to Appleton 

Mr. Hadley in his talk paid a warm 
tribute to Harry D. Appleton who was 
for so many years chief deputy of the 
New York Department. He said that 
Mr. Appleton was a great public of- 
ficial, association with whom increased 
one’s sense of responsibility and con- 
sideration of the public. He then turn- 
ed to J. J. Hoey, Internal Revenue Col- 
lector and well-known insurance man. 
He said when Mr. Hoey was a deputy 
Superintendent in charge of New York 
he made so much news that Appleton, 
the chief deputy, sitting in his office in 
Albany, had to read the New York 
morning paper to keep track of him. 

He concluded his talk by saying that 
the New York Department stands with- 
out a peer in the country. No life in- 
surance company operating in this state 


failed during the depression. Some 
companies wanting to enter and in 
whom the Department had no faith 


were barred. The influence of the New 
York Department is great throughout 
the business. Incidentally, Mr. Hadley 
defended life insurance salaries and 
contrasted some of the large ones with 
the tremendous business which their 
companies do. The salaries of compa- 
nies operating here figure about 5c per 
$35 of premium. He praised the con- 
duct of the companies and also had kind 
words to say about his associates in the 
Department. As for insurance itself, no 
other financial institution can compare 
with it. He concluded with a tribute to 
the agency forces. 
Hadley’s Letter to Association 

In writing to the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, Inc., accept- 
ing the invitation for the dinner in his 
honor, Mr. Hadley had some pleasant 
things to say about the association. 
They, included these statements: 

“Being in touch with the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New 
York has certainly been one of thé 
brightest and most satisfactory parts of 
my work. The association has done so 
much for the business in upholding the 
integrity of life insurance and has never 
asked for anything which we have not 
always found to be fair and just and 
in the interest of the policyholders of 
companies doing business in New 
York.” 





Start Honeymoon at Banquet 


Mr. and Mrs. Max: J. Hancel 


On Monday afternoon there was heard 
the ringing of merry wedding bells in 
the city hall of Newark, N. J., when 
Max J. Hancel, superintendent of 
agents, Greater New York territory, 
Continental American Life of Wilming- 
ton, the first general agent of that com- 
pany to be appointed after it entered 
New York State, and Mrs. Florie Sala- 
mon, New York, were married by Mayor 
Meyer Ellenstein of Newark. 

Intimates of the popular Mr. Han- 
cel had been let in on the fact that this 
event was to take place on or about 
March 1, but in line with his general 
reputation of being just a step or two 
ahead of the tide of events, and after 
consultation with his fiance, he decided 
to spring a surprise on his friends. The 
happy couple put in an appearance at 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City dinner Monday night 
thirty-seven minutes after their mar- 
riage in Newark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hancel will sail for 
Bermuda for a short stay. Upon their 
return they will leave for California 
and Honolulu March 6, to be gone about 
two months, The accompanying repro- 
duction of a snapshot of the bride and 
groom was made on the occasion of the 
recent meeting of the Continental Amer- 
ican Life field force at Wilmington. 
President Adolph Rydgren and Vice- 
President and Secretary Daniel E. Jones, 
Continental American Life, were in at- 
tendance at the Life Underwriters din- 
ner Monday night and were among those 
felicitating the couple. 





INDIANAPOLIS ASS’N OFFICERS 


D. Earl McDonald, retiring president 
of the Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters, has been awarded an hon- 
orary membership in recognition of more 
than thirty years’ membership and sev- 
eral years’ active service in the organi- 
zation. Mr. McDonald resigned re- 
cently. He has been in the life insur- 
ance business 42 years and has been an 
agency manager fifteen years. 

The association voted to adopt the 
declaration of principles for life under- 
writers approved by the national asso- 
ciation. Edward B. Harris was elected 
to succeed Mr..McDonald. Committee 
chairmen as announced by him are: 
Eber M. Spence, acquaintance; Hilbert 
E. Rust, business standards; E. F. Kap- 
ner, community singing; Jean Black, at- 


torney cooperation; C. C. Crumpacker, 
trust company cooperation; Harry V. 
Wade, finance; E. E. Smith, general 


arrangements; Herbert A. Luckey, leg- 
islative; Howard E. Nyhart, letter writ- 
ing contest; James L. Rainey, life in- 
surance week; John E. Craigle, mem- 
bership; Ernest A. Crane, mid-year 
meeting; Claude C. Jones, Jr., program; 
Mr. Krueger, publicity; Homer L. Rog- 
ers, sales congress; Ross M. Halgren, 
tenth anniversary of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 





STATE MUTUAL MEETING SET 
Dates for the State Mutual Life con- 
vention are June 21 and 23 at Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 
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FIRE COMPANY STATEMENTS 

With very few exceptions the finan- 
cial statements of stock fire insurance 
companies covering the year 1936 show 
sizeable gains both in assets and net 
surplus, thus further increasing the 
margin of safety for policyholders. The 
majority of old established stock com- 
panies now have policyholders’ surplus 
ranging from an amount equal to all 
liabilities to three and four times the 
liabilities. This tremendous strength 
provides adequate security not only 
against excessive losses, should they oc- 
cur, but also allows for an expansion in 
new business, which is expected this 
year and next as general business adds 
to its insurance requirements. 

While most companies added to their 
potential liability last year through the 
writing of larger amounts of protection 
the continued downward trend in rates 
for fire and allied lines tended to keep 
down the actual increase in premium 
volume. Gains recorded in assets and 
surplus came largely from higher values 
for bonds, stocks and other securities 
owned by the companies. Whether the 
resources of companies will continue to 
increase this year is something which 
cannot be foretold now but stock fire 
insurance is justifiably proud today, as 
it was right through the depression 
years, of its unquestioned ability to pro- 
vide the insurance protection which 
American industry and commerce as 
well as home owners require. 





NO INSURANCE DESIRE TO BE- 
COME MANAGERS OF 
RAILROADS 
There will be general agreement 
throughout the insurance fraternity with 
the observations made on the railroad 
investment situation by Sterling Pier- 
son, general counsel Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, in a talk he made be- 
fore the Academy of Political Science 
in its forum on transportation develop- 
ment in the United States, and which 
appears in the Academy’s proceedings 
which have a wide circulation. What 
will strike the insurance fraternity as 
a particularly accurate reflection of its 
attitude; and it is important that the 
public know this, is that while one of 
the chief concerns of investors in rail- 
road securities is that of management 
at the same time, the insurance com- 
panies do not desire to become the man- 
agers of railroads. Their interest in 
the problem of management is sharp- 


ened by the fact that as they look back 
over the years they come to see that 
very often the statistics upon which they 
relied mirrored the activity and enthu- 
siasm of a man or group of men, rather 
than a basic condition in a particular 
territory. 


Accordingly, they have come to realize 
that no matter how good the economic 
conditions in a region served by a rail- 
road may be the results obtained on that 
road can always be made better if it is 
operated by men who bring to the job 
experience, energy and enthusiasm. 

This viewpoint, too, is emphasized by 
the relations of the companies with the 
railroads in trouble. Says Mr. Pierson: 

It is a most disheartening experience 
to have to deal with managements 
which, while cash is low, assure you that 
their hearts bleed for the creditors, and 
that their roads are adequately main- 
tained, so that if gross revenues increase 
they will undoubtedly be able to pay 
something, only to find that just as 
soon as gross revenues and available 
cash increase, those same managements 
come forward with programs for exten- 
sive improvements, which are then de- 
scribed as absolutely essential. Such a 
situation can easily provoke an investor 
to the point of thinking that, if his in- 
terests are to be protected, he ought to 
become an operator. Notwithstanding 
such provocations we have wisely, I 
think, refrained from trying to assume 
any such position. 

That the investor is today more keen- 
ly aware, than he was a few years ago, 
of how many problems are involved in 
the railroad situation is Mr. Pierson’s 
opinion. The investor realizes his in- 
ability to jump in and solve them all by 
himself as well as the unwillingness of 
most investors to do so. He sees that 
the situation calls for greater coopera- 
tion than ever before between all of 
those who have a stake in the present 
and future of railroads. 

He would like to continue having an 
interest in railroads, but whether he 
will feel it possible to do so depends 
upon the creation of a more satisfac- 
tory condition in the railroad industry 
than generally is now apparent, Mr. 
Pierson thinks. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Pierson 
made some interesting comments upon 
the tremendous number of individuals 
whose funds have been invested in rail- 
roads through different channels. Along 
this line he said: 

When one has 


stopped to consider 


who the investors in railroads really are, 
he must thereafter approach the discus- 
sion of this subject with some degree 





Ella Barnett 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Leslie Harries 


J. Leslie Harries, new acting man- 
ager of the West End branch in Lon- 
don, England, of the Sun Life of Can- 
ada, has arrived in London with Mrs. 
Harries. Mr. Harries was formerly 
agency assistant in the Newark office 
of the company, having been there for 
seven years. Mrs. Harries is a daugh- 
ter of J. J. Bailey of Monmouthshire, 
England. The photograph in _ this 
column was taken on the S.S. Manhat- 
tan before they sailed for London. 

* * * 


William B. Stark, general agent at 
Syracuse, N. Y., for the Home Life, and 
president of the General Agents Asso- 
ciation of that company, left last week 
for a trip to the larger metropolitan 
centers, where he will visit the com- 
pany’s general agents in furthering the 
progress of the campaign the first quar- 
ter of this year designed as a tribute 
to President James A. Fulton on_ his 
completion of ten years of service with 
this company. 

* * * 


E. G. Spater has been appointed dep- 
uty agency manager of the Eagle, Star 
& British Dominions at the head office. 
He was manager of the company at 
Leeds, Eng. 





of humility. As a general rule, we tend 
to think of investors as falling within 
three large classes, namely, individuals, 
incorporated institutions, and estates; 
but upon more careful consideration we 
come to realize that the ultimate in- 
vestor is always an individual; either a 
stockholder in a corporation, a depositor 
in a commercial or savings bank, the 
beneficiary of a trust or a policyholder 
of an insurance company. We also come 
to see how difficult it is to appraise the 
pre-eminent interest of such individuals, 
for the policyholders of our insurance 
companies are at the same time tax- 
payers, bank depositors and, in many 
cases, stockholders. As such, they are 
seldom aware of the interrelations of, 
and the conflicts between, their various 
interests. However that may be, they 
are the individuals who supplied the 
funds which have been invested in rail- 
road securities by various agencies, act- 
ing on their behalf. Although they may 
not realize the fact, the financial side 
of the railroad problem affects them 
directly in many ways. 





Dr. Verne Steward, M.B.A, CL 
Ed.D., of Los Angeles, prominent edu. 
cator, sales personnel and _ research 
worker in life insurance subjects, is on 
an extended trip to the Middle West 
and East, to visit home office agency 
departments and agency managers for 
the purpose of directing attention to 
new research work completed by him 
during the past two years 

* * * 


J. Ceorge Harty, who has been gen. 
eral agent in Syracuse, N. Y., the past 
few years for the Berkshire Life, has 
resigned to accept a position as a spec- 
ial representative in the North Central 
New York territory for William B. 
Stark, general agent for the Home Life 
Before joining the Berkshire Mr. Harty 
was district manager in Syracuse for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
He has also served as a president of the 
Syracuse Life Underwriters Association, 


and of the Syracuse Life Insurance 
Managers Association. 
_ es 2 


Louis Faulhaber, a well-known figure 
for years in Newark, N. J., casualty in- 
surance circles, who is now an insur- 
ance agent in New York City, was one 
of a group of four all living in one 
apartment who agreed to deny them- 
selves one meal a week and send the 
money thus saved to the American Red 
Cross for the flood victims. The plan 
of Mr. Faulhaber and his friends made 


the news columns of the New York 
papers. 

* * * 
Mark Ko-mes, associate actuary, 


Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
of New York, one of the most prolific 
writers on actuarial subjects in the busi- 
ness, is the author of a paper on the 
loss and expense constant __ situation 
which has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form and is now available. 
* * * 

W. Stewart Penny, director of agencies 
of the Sun Life of Canada, will address 
the Richmond, Va., Association of Life 
Underwriters March 2. Subject of his 
address will be announced later. A two- 
day rally of Virginia agents of that com- 
pany while Mr. Penny is in Richmond 
is being planned by Neil D. Sills, man- 
ager at Richmond. 

* * * 

W. V. A. Keeler, New Jersey state 
agent of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, 
says that the present Ohio River flood 
recalls vividly to him the serious floods 
of 1891 in the same territory. He was 
then an inspector for the New York 
Underwriters agency in the middle 
western territory. He was _ inspecting 
Cairo, Ill, when the floods came and he 
found himself trapped in a frame hotel. 
Going to the third floor he stayed there 
for two days, living only on cold canned 
goods. 

: =” 

Walter Stabler, formerly comptroller 
of the Metropolitan Life, has been elect- 
ed a life member of the Real Estate 
Board of New York, first person to have 
this honor. Illness prevented him from 
attending the annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation where he was to have been 
personally presented with the honor. The 
dinner was attended by 1,400 persons. 

* * * 

B. M. Culver, president of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies, has been elected a 
director of the Shell Union Oil Corp. 

* * * 

George C. Capen, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Connecticut General, 
and Elizabeth Beach Powell were married 
recently. Mrs. Capen is the daughter 
of Dr. Charles Beach who for years was 
medical director of the Travelers and 
is the granddaughter of the late James 
G. Batterson, who was president of the 
Travelers. 
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The Late Colonel H. B. Perkins 


Col. Holton Breed Perkins of Cyrus 
Brewer & Co., Boston insurance firm, 
who died last week, had a distinguished 

ilitary career. ; 

“fs 1804 he enlisted in the First Corps 
Cadets of Boston, eventually winning 
promotion to major. When the First 
Corps Cadets was changed to the engi- 
neers Perkins was made _lieutenant- 
colonel. He became colonel while in 
the Fourth Pioneer Infantry which he 
commanded overseas until the regiment 
was disbanded in 1918. He was dis- 
charged from the service in i919. In 
addition to many business affiliations 
Colonel Perkins was a member of the 
Algonquin Club, Boston, and of the 
Charles River Country Club. He was 
66 years old. 

* * * 


U. S. Licensing of Corporations 


The American Federation of Labor has 
thrown its support behind the O’Mahoney 
bill in Congress. If the bill became a law 
all corporations engaged in interstate busi- 
ness would have to be licensed by the 
Federal government. Certain standards 
of working conditions and fair trade 
would be required before a license were 
issued. 

* * * 


How To Educate Son for Insurance 


Business Still A Problem 


I have received a letter from an in- 
surance agent in which he discusses his 
career and his son’s education. 
The problem before him is facing many 
aman in the insurance district. 

The letter follows, and I would wel- 
come some comments from readers: 

“My son, Peter, who will soon be 20 
years old, had decided to take up gen- 
eral insurance as a career with the par- 
ticular thought in mind of following 
through in my own agency and which 
brought up the question of whether a 
college education was necessary or de- 
sirable and what advantages a college 
education would have over knowledge 
gained from practical experience. 

“In this connection I interviewed a 
number of insurance executives and one 
famed insurance professor who has 
passed on the examination papers of 
hundreds of young insurance students. 
Opinion was pretty well divided with 
the edge favoring a college education, 
not so much from the knowledge point 
of view but rather from the background 
which it would give a young man. It 
Was generally agreed that college con- 
tacts in general insurance are not par- 
ticularly helpful in developing a local 
agency, 

“After considerable thought in my 
Own case it was found best to let the 
young man _ get practical education 
through active employment in various 
msurance offices and in conjunction 
therewith take several night courses 
which are available to him and he is 
Now enrolled in the educational course 
of a leading insurance company. Thus 


’ 
sons 




















he is combining practical as well as 


theoretical education and also estab- 
lishing acquaintances with men active in 
the business and _ particularly those 
whom I believe will be the executives 
of the next generation. 

“The thought occurs to the writer 
that there are a number of others who 
are facing a similar decision and might 
be worth the space in your good paper 
to get an expression of opinion from 
others in the same position as well as 
some of the executives in the business 
among whom I am sure you will find 
those who have worked their way up 
from office boy without college educa- 
tion and those with college education 
and connections who have been able to 
step into excellent positions. 

“One can hardly expect a person who 
has devoted four years of his life and 
$5,000 in money for a college education 
to be willing to accept a salary of $70 
or $85 per month and then bury him- 
self in the office of some large insur- 
ance company doing a type of work 
which can be better done by someone 
who has had several years of practical 
training in the same office. I may be 
wrong, and not looking far enough 
ahead.” 

* * * 


Loyalty Group’s Question Box 


A regular feature of the Loyalty Group’s 
quarterly house organ is the Question Box 
which gives the answers to problems of 
interest to the field. The following ap- 
peared in a recent issue: 

Q. Why does the company issue ten 
different fidelity bond forms? 

A. In order to give the employer the 
coverage best suited for his needs, de- 
pending upon whom he bonds and the 
amount of coverage upon each individual. 

Q. What is the difference between a 
schedule bond and a blanket bond? 

A. Under the schedule bond the em- 
ployer selects those individuals to be 
honded and the amount for which each 
is to be bonded. Under the blanket bond 
the entire personnel is bonded, including 
all officers and employes, for one specified 
sum. 


Q. Should a plate glass policy be issued 
to cover all glass on the grade and upper 
floors, if any? 

A. To afford complete protection against 
breakage, all glass, both on the exterior 
and interior grade and upper floors, 
should be insured. If, however, an as- 
sured wants some of the glass excluded, 
the policy should be endorsed to read 
“balance of glass not insured by request 
of assured.” 

Q. What effect will the recently an- 
nounced increase in price of glass have 
on the cost of plate glass insurance? 

A. An increase in the price of glass ob- 
viously will increase the cost of replace- 
ment. If this increased cost is substantial, 
rates must be adjusted upward. Wise 


agents will insure clients at the present 
rate level. 

Q. Can a plate of glass, having a sur- 
face area of one hundred square feet or 
more, be insured at a rate lower than 


al 


that provided for replacement with glass 
of the same size? 

A. lf the assured is willing to accept an 
endorsement for the policy, permitting the 
company to replace the plate of glass of 
one hundred square feet or over with two 
smaller plates of equal size, then a special 
discount of 25% can be allowed from the 
rate which is required for the measure- 
ments of the large plate. 

Q. Does the garage liability policy cover 
dealers and repair shops against claims 
made on account of alleged faulty repairs 
of automobiles and their parts? 

A. Yes, this coverage is included under 
definitions of operations, division No. 1 
of the policy. 

Q. Is the breakage of glass by collision 
or upset covered under the comprehensive 
form of coverage, even though collision 
coverage is not written? 

A. Yes, the special condition clause 
clearly states that “breakage of glass shall 
not be deemed a loss caused by collision 
or upset.” 

Q. Is it possible to endorse automobile 
policies to automatically cover newly pur- 
chased automobiles? 

A. The all-coverage automobile policy 
contains a provision which automatically 
covers newly purchased automobiles and 
our standard fire and theft and casualty 
policies may be so endorsed. 

Q. What coverage may be provided for 
automobile garages against damage to 
automobiles of others left with the garage 
for storage or repairs? 

A. An endorsement may be attached to 
the garage liability policy covering damage 
to property in charge of the assured. The 
rate is based on the garage payroll and 
the coverage is against damage in excess 
of $100 and not to exceed $5,000 for each 
accident. 

Q. What is the difference between the 
limited and broad forms of drive other 
cars coverage? 

A. Under the limited form, coverage 
is provided while the owner of a private 
passenger automobile, described in the pol- 
icy, is driving or riding in any other 
private passenger automobile except an 
automobile hired, owned or registered by 
the assured or by a member of his house- 
hold or furnished the assured for his reg- 
ular use by any person, firm or corpora- 
tion. Under the broad form. coverage 
is provided while the owner of a motor 
vehicle, described in the policy, is driving 
or riding in any other motor vehicle ex- 
cept a motor vehicle owned or registered 
by the assured or by any member of his 
household. 

* * * 


Handshaker Collects 

The story is making the rounds in 
Newark, N. J., about a Democratic mem- 
ber of the Essex County assembly dele- 
gation, who submitted a claim to an acci- 
dent insurance company for loss of use 
of his right hand for four weeks after 
November 3. The legislator’s disability 
claim, it was said, was based on injuries 
received receiving congratulations from 
his friends. 

The claim finally was paid. Details 
of the affair have been assembled by 
some Republican legislators, it was 


learned recently, and have been care- 


fully filed for future reference. 
x os 


More Safety On Railroads 


That railroads have a surprising tough- 
ness of fiber to withstand great shocks 
—and they have had had many in the 
depression—and an inherent resiliency 
which enables them to spring back 
quickly to normal position is the opinion 
of many railroad men, and is subject of 
comment by Frederick E. Williamson, 
president New York Central in a talk 
he made before the Academy of Political 
Science. Gross revenues of the rail- 
roads increased 16.7%. He points out 
that today after all the stress and strain 
of recent years the railroads are giving 
better service at lower costs than ever 
before. 

The insurance business is not only in- 
terested in the investment picture of the 
railroads, but in their improved methods 
of operation. The length of freight 
trains has been increased during recent 


years. Locomotives now operate over 
longer runs than formerly. A really re- 
markable system of automatic signal de- 
vices has been constructed which makes 
possible faster and safer operation. A 
part of the capital expenditures—and be- 
tween 1923 and 1935 gross capital ex- 
penditures of Class 1 railways amounted 
to almost eight billion dollars—has one 
gone into double tracks, switching tracks, 
lowering and flattening of curves. There 
has been increased speed for passenger 
trains. The increased passenger speed 
has attracted a great deal of newspaper 
publicity. 

A less dramatic but a not less import- 
ant element has been the increased speed 
between terminals, has gained nearly 50%. 
Fuel consumption by locomotives has 
been reduced by 25% for each unit of 
work done. 

Upon a stretch of track 143 miles in 
length, New York Central System, pas- 
senger and freight traffic density re- 
quires multiple tracks throughout. The 
former hundred odd manually operated 
signal stations has been reduced to 
twenty-five. 

Discussing the development of water- 
ways—one of the competitors of the 
railroads—President Williamson says 
that it has not been on a business but 
on a political basis. Congressmen have 
sought waterway projects for their dis- 
tricts, not for economic purposes but to 
get votes. The government agency 
through which waterways are promoted 
is the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
In seeking economic justification for 


waterway projects they have felt, and 
have so_ stated publicly on occasions, 
that their consideration should be fo- 


cused solelv upon an individual mr: 
and in disregard of all other agencies 
of transport. 

“Tf they find that sufficient traffic can 
be aiverted from existing agencies to a 
waterwav. improved out of tax funds, 
to justifv the project, it is onen for rec- 
ommendation,” says Mr. Williamson. 


Michigan Officials Amused By 
Unusual Liquidation Query 
Michigan department officials were 
amused a short time ago to receive a re- 
quest for advice relative to liquidation 
procedure from an “insurance company” 
located in that state of which they had 

never heard. 

The company, the Peninsular Employ- 
ers Sickness & Accident Insurance Co. 
of Ypsilanti, has been paying benefits 
since its organization in 1906 but it 
now wishes to disburse a $10,000 bal- 
ance and discontinue business. It was 
apparently organized under one of the 
non-profit corporation acts. Such con- 
cerns are under jurisdiction of the de- 
partment of state rather than insurance 
department if the benefits they pay are 
under a stated minimum. In the com- 
munication from the Ypsilanti carrier 
it was stated that weekly disability ben- 
efits of $10 have been paid out of mem- 
bers’ contributions to an insurance fund. 

es * © 


Would Seize Proceeds 

Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Bernard Aus- 
tin, Democrat of Brooklyn, referred to 
ways and means committee, a temporary 
state commission of nine members is 
created and $10,000 appropriated to in- 
vestigate nature and extent of dormant 
accounts of banks, with corporations 
not subject to banking law, inactive ac- 
counts with brokerage houses, unpaid 
claims of policies of insurance, un- 
claimed property in hands of fiduciaries 
and others and to make recommenda- 
tions as to preservation and disposition 
of same. The idea of the introducer is 
for the state to seize such dormant ac- 
counts. 





* * * 


Appointed By Security Board 
Thomas J. Duffy of Columbus, O., has 
been appointed by the Social Security 
Board special consulting representative 
in Ohio of the board’s bureau of unem- 
ployment compensation. Mr. Duffy has 
had many years of experience in the la- 
bor legislation field, particularly in the 
development and administration of work- 

men’s accident compensation in Ohio. 
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INSURANCE 


First Bancredit Revising Premium 
Finance Plan to Meet Objections 


New York Insurance Dep’t Holds Pro Rata Cancelation 
Agreement Violates Standard Policy and Is 
Discriminatory; Suggests Changes 


After close study of the “simplified” 
premium financing plan offered by the 
First Bancredit Corp. of St. Paul, the 
New York Insurance Department this 
week held that the agreement contained 
therein between the finance company 
and over 200 fire insurance companies 
providing for pro rata cancelation by 
an insurer in the event of non-payment 
of a premium instalment “conflicts with 
the cancelation provision of the stand- 
ard fire policy and that the making of 
such an agreement in connection with 
any fire insurance policy on pony in 
this state constitutes a violation of Sec- 
tion 121 of the Insurance Law.” s 

First Deputy Superintendent Rollin 
M. Clark, who presided at the recent 
public hearing held on the First Ban- 
credit plan after the New York State 
Association of Local Agents had ob- 
jected to the pro rata cancelation fea- 
ture, wrote the decision, which is ap- 
proved by Insurance Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink. Even if no violation of 
Section 121 should exist Mr. Clark 
holds that “the cancelation feature of 
the premium finance plan is discrimina- 
tory against an assured who pays his 
full premium in cash and for that rea- 
son it conflicts with Sections 65 and 
141 of the Insurance Law.” 


Changes Suggested by Clark 


Finding numerous constructive fea- 
tures, other than those objected to, in 
the First Bancredit plan, Mr. Clark sug- 
gests two changes to make the plan 
legal. 

“If cancelation could be effected on a 
short rate basis, there would be no such 
legal objections, * * * to this method of 
financing premiums,” said Deputy Su- 
perintendent Clark. “A _ solution can 
possibly be found by (1) eliminating 
the pro rata cancelation feature in the 
agreement between the insurance com- 
pany and the finance company and lim- 
iting the return premium to the finance 
company to the amount actually return- 
able by the insurer to the assured and 
(2) adding a provision in the invoice 
contract executed by the assured that a 
default for ten days in the payment of 
a monthly instalment by the assured 
shall be deemed a request on his part 
for cancelation of his policy, thus mak- 
ing the short rate rule applicable. In 
order that all parties who may have an 
interest in the insurance coverage may 
be on notice an endorsement containing 
a similar provision should be attached 
to each policy financed under this ar- 
rangement. Obviously a definite opin- 
ion as to the legality of any substitute 
plan cannot be expressed in advance of 
the formulation and submission of such 
an arrangement.” 

Lilly on Revised Plan 

In discussing the decision L. M. Lilly, 
president of First Bancredit Corp., ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the out- 
come. He stated that his company, in 
view of thé nature of the changes and 
its desire to cooperate with the New 
York Insurance Department, though 
feeling its original plan to be perfectly 
legal, had already submitted proposed 
revisions to its plan to the Department 
and had assurances from it that it had 
no objections to the plan as revised. 

“We are already engaged,” said Mr. 
Lilly, “in perfecting arrangements with 
insurance companies so that the revised 


plan may be made available to their 
agents within a few days.” 

The attitude of the New York De- 
partment is best summed up, according 
to Mr. Lilly, in the following letter re- 
ceived by his company: 

“I have your letter of February 4 with which 
were enclosed a proposed new paragraph to be 
added to the invoice contract executed by the 
assured and a revised draft of the agreement 
between the insurance company and the finance 
company in connection with a proposed revision 
of the so-called ‘simplified’ plan of premium 
financing sponsored by the First Bancredit Cor- 
poration. The proposed changes in the plan ap- 
pear to meet the objections to the original plan 
set forth in the decision dated February 4, 1937. 

“We appreciate the fact that you have not - 
had an opportunity to revise the agreement be- 
tween the First Bancredit Corporation and the 
agent but on the basis of your statement in 
paragraph (5) of your letter we presume that 
there will be no objection to the revised draft 
of that agreement. It is understood, of course, 
that the Department reserves the right to review 
all of the agreements and literature used in con- 
junction with the revised plan after they are 
placed in final draft form and offer at that time 
any suggestions which may occur to us.” 

Mr. Lilly further stated that the plan, 
as now worked out, would probably 
prove uniformly applicable throughout 
the country and be made available 
through each of First Bancredit Cor- 
poration’s twenty offices. 


Rose Sees Agents’ Action Sustained 


J. W. Rose, secretary-treasurer of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, when asked to comment on the 
action of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, had this to say: 

“In my opinion the decision of the 
Insurance Department * * * is a com- 
plete vindication of our action in filing 
objections to such pro rata cancelation 
agreement. I feel that the facts con- 
cerning which there was no dispute and 
the Department’s conclusion based on 
those facts are very clearly and ably 
stated in the decision. * * * 

“It should be understood that our 
complaint was not against the First 
Bancredit Corp. itself but only with re- 
spect to so much of its so-called sim- 
plified plan as involved the agreement 
by companies for pro rata cancelation 
of policies in the event that assureds 
defaulted in the payment of an instal- 
ment due to the First Bancredit Corp. 
The service rendered for several years 
past by various premium finance com- 
panies, including the First Bancredit 
Corp., has been most helpful to agents 
and policyholders and we have no desire 
to discourage that service. Our only 

(Continued on Page 29) 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in 


announcing the appointment of 


ARTHUR ARNOW, Inc. 


26 COURT ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Phone: TRiangle 5-8219-8220 


as agents for Brooklyn, Long Island City 
and for Automobile Fire & Theft 


Ameriran aa Foreign 


Iusurance Company 
(Royal-Liverpool Group) 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Fireman’s Fund Assets 
Now Total $41,836,000 

GAINED $3,600,000 LAST YEAR 

Policyholders’ Surplus Amounts to $24,- 


775,000; Fire, Marine and Auto Pre- 
miums Increased 








The seventy-fourth annual meeting of 
Fireman’s Fund was held February 2 with 
the company’s annual statement presented 
by President J. B. Levison. On the basis 
of the Insurance Commissioners’ require- 
ments gross assets were $40,620,000, with 
policyholders’ surplus $23,558,000. The 
policyholders’ surplus is the largest in 
the company’s history. 

At actual market values as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, gross assets totaled $41,- 


836,000 compared with $38,200,000 at the 
end of 1935. Policyholders’ surplus at 
actual market values was $24,775,000 
we with $22,024,000 at the end of 


Total premium income from all sources 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kesey, General Agent 


Gtorce Z. Day, Ass‘t. General Agent 


U. S. Statement June 30, 1936 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES , , 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS : : 


New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 


in the above are deposited in 





‘ , ‘ . $§$ 1,975,486.52 

. : 686,752.32 
10,819,242.47 
13,481,481.11 


Securities carried at $623,755.74 
States as required by law. 
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amounted to $16,326,000 for 1936 compared 
with the 1935 total of $15,306,000—an in- 
crease of over a million dollars. Fire 
premiums written by Fireman’s Fund 
aggregated $8,065,000 in 1936 against $- 
046,000 in 1935. Marine premiums were 
$3,744,000 compared with $3,434,000. Au- 
tomobile premiums were $4,517,000 in 
1936 against $3,822,000—an increase which 
further strengthens the company’s posi- 
tion in the field of automobile insurance. 


Income From Investments 


Commenting on the increasing diff- 
culty of maintaining the level of invest- 
ment income in the face of reductions 
in interest rates Mr. Levison reported 
that net income from investments was 
$1,329,000 against $1,256,000 in 1935. 

In closing his report Mr. Levison said, 
“Notwithstanding current tendencies to 
rate reductions, the increase of insur- 
able values, the upward swing in employ- 
ment and the stimulus to trade which 
flows out of an increased prosperity, in- 
evitably find their reflection in our busi- 
ness; and as our companies are strong 
in the respect of the insuring public, 
and are particularly fortunate in the loyal 
support of a strong agency plant and 
in numbers of broker friends, backed by 
a splendid group of devoted employes, 
we may well look to the future with con- 
fidence.” 

Occidental Figures 


Shareholders of Occidental were in- 
formed by President Levison that the 
company’s policyholders’ surplus was in- 
creased by $323,000 as a result of the 
company’s operations in 1936. On the 
basis of market values of stocks and 
bonds the statement showed gross a 
sets of $4,793,000 on December 31, 19%, 
against $4,425,000 at the end of 1935, and 
policyholders’ surplus of $3,786,000 against 
$3,463,000. 

On the basis of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ requirements gross assets are 
$4,646,000 with policyholders’ surplus $3; 
639,000, against assets of $4,427,000 and 
_——- surplus of $3,465,000 ™ 
1935. 
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B. N. Carvalho Honored On 25th 
Anniversary With Metropolitan 


The Old English Hall at the Hotel 
Bond in Hartford was the scene of a 
celcbration last Saturday. The occa- 
sion was a lunch given to the officers 
and senior members of the staff by the 
Metropolitan Fire Reassurance of New 
York to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the company’s 
United States branch. Those invited 
utilized the occasion by also celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its pres- 
ident’s connection with the company, 
and the leader so honored was B. N. 
Carvalho. As a tangible record of the 
affection in which Mr. Carvalho is held 
he was presented with a bronze figure 
of a mounted “Broncobuster” on a ma- 
hogany base with a silver plate suitably 
inscribed. The gift took into considera- 
tion Mr. Carvalho’s keen interest in the 
western life of Birney, Montana, where 
he spends his vacations in his log cabin 
on Bones Brothers Ranch, and where he 
delights in emulating the cowboy. 

Messages of congratulations came from 
far and wide—from Paris, France, to 
Beverly Hills and San Francisco, Cal. 
Mr. Carvalho is also first vice-president 
of the Rossia of America, and is well 
known to the insurance business. His 
four sons are all in fire insurance and 
promising to make names for them- 
selves. 

The Metropolitan was created out of a 
merger between Fire Reassurance and 
Metropolitan Fire in 1932, the first 
named having originally been the United 
States branch of Fire Reassurance of 
Paris. It operates in Hartford in asso- 





B. N. CARVALHO 


ciation with the Rossia of America, and 
First Reinsurance of Hartford. 

During the war Mr. Carvalho served 
with the A. E. F. in England and France 
and returned a Major, and was eventu- 
ally decorated with the Legion of Honor 
“for services to France in peace and 
war.” 





Bancredit Decision 


(Continued from Page 28) 


thought is that any finance company 
engaged in this business should operate 
as the assured’s recognized attorney-in- 
fact and when it is found necessary to 
request cancelation of a policy for a de- 
fault in the payment of an instalment 
the request of the finance company 
should be made as the representative 
of the assured under a recognized power 
of attorney and the return premium re- 
funded on the basis of a short rate can- 
celation upon demand and surrender of 
the policy as provided in the standard 
fire insurance policy form.” 


Extracts from Decision 


In his decision Mr. Clark reviewed as 
follows the agreements between the 
First Bancredit Corp., insurance compa- 
nies, agents and assureds: 

“1. The finance company enters into 
an agreement with the insurance com- 
pany whose policies are to be financed 
that in consideration of the finance 
company financing the premiums on 
such policies for assureds acceptable to 
it in any part of the United States at 
a rate not to exceed 6% simple interest 
cost to the assured, the insurer will 
cancel such policies in accordance with 
the provisions thereof on_ notification 
from the finance company that the as- 
sured is ten days delinquent on any of 
his instalment payments and will pay 
a return premium to the finance com- 
pany based on a pro rata cancelation of 
the total original premium. 

“On workmen’s compensation and re- 
porting types of policies on which the 
full premium is not ascertained at the 
time the policy is written return pre- 
miums paid to the finance company are 
to be based upon pro rata pence a 
of the original deposit premium financed 
regardless of the amount actually earned 
under the terms of the policy with a 
Provision that if additional liability has 
been assumed by the insurance company 
in such cases the amount of the return 
Premium shall not exceed the amount 
of the balance due to the finance com- 
pany from the assured. More than 200 


fire insurance companies have executed 
this agreement. 


“2. A similar agreement is entered 
into between the finance company and 
the insurance companies’ agents, the 
only important additional provisions be- 
ing that in the event of cancelation be- 
cause of a default in any of the pay- 
ments to be made by the assured the 
agent agrees to pay the finance com- 
pany an amount sufficient to liquidate 
the balance owing the finance company 
by the assured at the time of such de- 
fault and that the finance company is 
given the right of selection as to the 
insurance companies represented by the 
agent whose policies it will be willing 
to finance. 

“3. An invoice contract between the 
finance company and the assured pro- 
vides that in consideration of the fi- 
nance company advancing premiums in 
behalf of the assured the latter assigns 
to the finance company as security for 
the indebtedness all sums which may 
become due the assured by way of re- 
turn premiums under the terms of the 
policy which shall be applied in reduc- 
tion of or in full liquidation of the 
amounts due the finance company, the 
surplus, if any, being paid to the as- 
sured. The assured also assigns to the 
finance company out of the proceeds of 
any loss payable to the assured an 
amount sufficient to liquidate the bal- 
ance due to the finance company.” 


Pro Rata Cancelation 


After telling how premium payments 
were to be made Mr. Clark continued: 

‘It is a plan that should function 
smoothly and simply. It offers a financ- 
ing service to the insuring public at a 
reasonable charge. These advantages, 
however, are not sufficient to sustain 
the plan if it is objectionable in other 
aspects. 

“The first question which must be de- 
termined is whether or not the agree- 
ment of the insurance company to can- 
cel upon a pro rata basis upon notifica- 
tion that the assured is in default ten 
days in the payment of a monthly in- 
stalment to the finance company violates 
the cancelation provisions of the stand- 
ard fire insurance policy form. The New 


York standard fire insurance policy form 
provides: 

“This policy shall be cancelled at any time at 
the request of the insured, in which case the 
company shall, upon demand and surrender of 
this policy, refund the excess of paid premium 
above the customary short rates for the expired 
time. This policy may be cancelled at any time 
by the company by giving to the insured a five 
days’ written notice of cancellation with or 
without tender of the excess of paid premium 
above the pro rata premium for the expired 
time, which excess, if not tendered, shall be re- 
funded on demand. Notice of cancellation shall 
state that said excess premium (if not tendered) 
w.ll be refunded on demand.” 

“The finance company gains no direct 
financial benefit from pro rata cancella- 
tion inasmuch as any return premium in 
excess of the amount necessary to liqui- 
date the assured’s account is returned to 
the assured. Pro rata cancellation, how- 
ever, does have advantages to the finance 
company. It should make its premium 
finance plan more attractive to the insur- 
ing public and thus increase its business. 
More important, however, is the fact that 
it obviates the necessity of obtaining a 
power of attorney and the policy from 
the assured in order to be in position to 
cancel in behalf of the assured in the 
event of the latter’s default. 


Contractual Agreement 


“The right of an insurance company to 
cancel a policy for underwriting reasons 
or even arbitrarily is granted under the 
standard fire insurance policy. However, 
when cancellation is effected by the com- 
pany it may be presumed that it is exer- 
cising its best judgment in taking such 
action. This is far different from a con- 
tratual agreement made in advance with 
a third party to cancel the policy of 
every assured who defaults in certain ob- 
ligations to that third party arising out 
of such policy. 

“Tf such an agreement is valid, it fol- 
lows that the insurance company could 
likewise agree in advance directly with 
the assured that it would cancel in the 
event the assured did or refrained from 
doing a certain specified act. Thus it 
would be within the power of the as- 
sured at any time to take the step which 
would compel the insurance company to 
cancel and thus give him the benefit of 
pro rata cancellation. In at least two 
instances the Insurance Department has 
heretofore ruled informally that such 
agreements directly between the insur- 
ance company and its assured are in vio- 
lation of the policy provision with re- 
spect to cancellation and insisted that 
such agreements be abrogated. 

“Consequently, I am of the opinion 
that the agreement between the insur- 
ance company and the finance company 
conflicts with the cancellation provision 
of the standard fire insurance policy and 
that the making of such an agreement in 
connection with any fire insurance policy 
on property in this state constitutes a 
violation of section 121 of the Insurance 
Law. 

Discrimination Exists 


“Even if no such violation exists the 
cancellation feature of the premium fi- 
nance plan is discriminatory against an 
assured who pays his full premium in 
cash and for that reason it conflicts with 
sections 65 and 141 of the Insurance Law. 
Section 65 provides in part that no in- 
surance corporation, association, partner- 
ship, Lloyds or individual underwriter or 
officer, agent, solicitor or representative 
thereof shall ‘directly or indirectly, in any 
manner whatsoever, pay or allow or offer 
to pay or allow to the insured named in 
such policy ... as inducement to such in- 
surance, or after the insurance shall have 
been effected ... any valuable considera- 
tion or inducement whatever, not speci- 
fied in the policy or contract of insur- 
ance .. .’ Section 141, subsection 4, pro- 
hibits unfair discrimination between risks 
within this state of essentially the same 
hazards. The Superintendent, after a full 
hearing, is authorized to order such dis- 
crimination removed. 

“The assured who finances his. pre- 
mium and subsequently decides to dis- 
continue his coverage can obtain the 
benefit of pro rata cancellation merely by 
withholding for a period of at least ten 
days a monthly installment payable to 


Bert S. Fuller Retiring; 
40 Years in Marine Field 


Officers and managers of the Insurance 
Co. of North America and its affiliates 
tendered a dinner Tuesday night at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City to 
Bert S. Fuller who is retiring next Mon- 
day from active business. For forty 
years he has been a member of Platt, 
Fuller & Co., marine. managers of the 
North America companies. He retires 
under the retirement plan of the com- 
pany and will take a trip to Florida soon. 

Mr. Fuller joined the North America 
in September, 1896, serving continuously 
under the successive managements of 

atlin & Platt, Platt & Jeremiah, Clay- 
ton Platt and Platt & Farnum. In 1918 
he became a member of Platt, Fuller & 
Co., which company acts also as marine 
general agents of the National Fire of 
Hartford and the United States man- 
agers of Yangtsze of Shanghai. Since 
1932 he has been engaged as manager of 
production work in all branches, marine, 
fire, casualty and surety in the New York 
office. 


S. Dwight Parker Elected 
Springfield Ass’t Secretary 


S. Dwight Parker, superintendent of 
the New York service office of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, was this week 
elected assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. A native of Springfield he was 
graduated from Ohio State University in 
1925 and then entered the home office of 
the company. He went later into the 
field as inland marine special agent, 
serving in New York State until Decem- 
ber, 1930, when he was transferred to the 
company’s service office in New York 
City. In May, 1933, he was placed in 
charge of that office at 85 John Street. 
He has been elected assistant secretary 
also of the Sentinel Fire and Michigan 
Fire & Marine. 








CHAS. LIFFLER DEAD AT 86 


Charles Liffler, member of the well 
known Boston insurance firm of Kaler, 
Carney, Liffer & Co., died Tuesday 
morning from pneumonia at the age of 

He had been in insurance for over 
sixty-two years. His widow, a grand- 
daughter and two great grandchildren 
survive. Funeral services will be held 
this morning at the Waterman Funeral 
Chapel, Kenmore Square, Boston. 





OTTO J. RALL DIES 


Otto J. Rall, president of the Troy In- 
surers Agency, Inc., died Sunday night 
at his home in Troy, N. Y., after a six 
months’ illness. He was 57 years of age 
and one of the leading agents of his 
home city. He and Louis J. Thiessen 
established the agency. 





15 YEARS WITH NAT’L UNION 

Edwin R. Pond, state agent of the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburgh with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y., cele- 
brates his fifteenth anniversary with the 
company on Sunday, February 14. On 
this same date in 1901, thirty-six years 
ago, the National Union was granted its 
charter to do business. 





the finance company. No such oppor- 
tunity to obtain the benefit of pro rata 
cancellation is afforded the assured who 
pays his full premium in cash. In addi- 
tion, this feature of the plan discrimi- 
nates even among those assureds who 
wish to finance their premiums with this 
finance company. The agent is not com- 
pelled to offer the plan to every assured 
who desires it nor is the finance com- 
pany compelled to accept every assured 
whose contract is submitted to it by the 
agent. It may select not only the in- 
surers but also the policyholders of a 
single insurer. Thus the benefits are 
limited to those assureds desiring to fi- 
nance their premium who are acceptable 
to the insurance company, the agent and 
the finance company.” 
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Pink On Insurance Law Revision 


(Continued 


the year by members of the staff, and 
very substantial progress has been made. 
As indicated in the Superintendents’ last 
annual report, nothing short of a com- 
prehensive revision will suffice to re- 
move the inconsistencies, inadequacies 
and redundancies, the confusion and ob- 
scurity in the wording of the present 
law. It was therefore necessary to for- 
mulate an outline of the new law which 
would group together provisions ger- 
mane to one another and would avoid 
duplication of language and_ inconsist- 
ency in provisions relating to the same 
subject matter. This meant building a 
new law, from the ground up, out of 
the materials of the present law. The 
outline has been formulated and the 
process of filling in this framework has 
gone steadily onward. 


Scope of Operations 


“It is obvious that if provisions com- 
mon to two or more types of insurance 
companies have to be repeated in each 
of the separate articles relating to a 
particular type of company, excessive 
duplication will result and inconsisten- 
cies may develop as amendments are 
made. Hence the staff Committee on 
Insurance Law Revision has formulated 
a number of articles dealing with sub- 
ject matter common to several kinds of 
insurance business. Such articles will 
include the administrative provisions, 
the incorporation and licensing of in- 
surers, the regulation of investments, as- 
sets and deposits, the regulation of 
agents, brokers and adjusters, the regu- 
lation of the insurance contract, the 
regulation of rates and rating bureaus, 
and the liquidation, rehabilitation and 
conservation of delinquent insurers. But 
there will be no attempt to put all in- 
surance companies in the same straight 
jacket. Wherever peculiar provisions 
are suitable for a particular kind of in- 
surance company, the statute will ex- 
pressly so provide. In addition, there 
will be separate articles embodying the 
provisions peculiarly applicable to par- 
ticular types of companies, as in the 
present law. 

“The task as projected proved more 
formidable than was at first supposed. 
Although the primary purpose has been 
simplification and modernization rather 
than reform, the process of condensa- 
tion, clarification and elimination has 
required careful and expert considera- 
tion of the consequences, in practical 
application, of the new language for- 
mulated to replace the old. For this we 
have drawn upon the knowledge and 
experience of the members of the de- 
partmental staff engaged in the admin- 
istration of the regulations applicable to 
the various branches of the insurance 
business. At considerable personal sac- 
rifice of time and energy they have 
given whole-hearted support to the re- 
vision work, in addition to carrying on 
their usual duties. Although more time 
will be needed for completion of the 
project, the final draft should reflect 
the painstaking care with which a wide 
variety of knowledge and experience has 
been utilized in its preparation. 

“Under the method of formulation out- 
lined, the new sections will rarely corre- 
spond exactly with any sections of the 
present law, and hence will not be avail- 
able for enactment in lieu of present 
sections until the entire revision has 
been formulated. Moreover, as stated 
in the last annual report, all insurance 
groups and interested individuals should 
have a part in the construction of the 
new law, if they so desire, and time must 
be allowed for them to express their 
views before any final decision is 
reached. 


May Have Hearings This Summer 


“It was originally planned to have the 
tentative departmental draft, when com- 
pleted, submitted to the insurance groups 
and other interested individuals, and, as 
a result of formal or informal hearings, 
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to formulate a final draft which would 
be submitted to the legislature. Follow- 
ing the introduction of this final draft, 
there would be further hearings before 
the appropriate committees of the leg- 
islature. This plan would involve some 
duplication of hearings. As the revision 
of the insurance law is badly needed 
and long overdue, more rapid progress 
should be made if it can be done with- 
out undue sacrifice of the interests in- 
volved. This could perhaps be accom- 
plished by holding public hearings 
shortly after the tentative draft has 
been distributed to insurance groups, be- 
fore a joint sub-committee of the two 
insurance committees of t\.e legislature, 
in cooperation with this Department, 
during the summer and autumn of 1937, 
with a view to the production of a final 
draft for introduction in the early 
stages of the legislative session of 1938. 

“In order to obtain impartial and ex- 
pert outside advice in the initial formu- 
lation of the revision, the Department 
secured the consent of Professor Edwin 
W. Patterson, of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School, to act as chairman of 
the staff committee on revision. Pro- 
fessor Patterson made a thorough study 
of the administrative and constitutional 
law applicable to the supervision of the 
insurance business in the United States, 
which was published in 1927, and has 
written extensively on other aspects of 
insurance law. He is continuing his 
work on the revision despite the re- 
sumption of his teaching duties at Co- 
lumbia. He is devoting special atten- 
tion to the constitutional and jurisdic- 
tional aspects of the revision. Through 
the generosity of Columbia University 
in permitting him to carry on this work, 
and the personal sacrifices made by vari- 
ous members of our regular staff, this 
mmportant and difficult project is being 
carried on at a minimum of expense to 
the state.” 


Multiple Line Operations 


“Tt is likely that the efforts now being 
put forth in connection with the revision 
of the present insurance law will include 
provisions to increase financial require- 
ments for procuring a license to transact 
an insurance business as well as to give 
the Superintendent of Insurance greater 
investigative powers relative in the char- 
acter of incorporators and proposed 
managements. It is also likely that the 
proposed revision of the present law will 
include a general and express authority 
on the part of the Superintendent to sus- 
pend the license of a domestic insurer in 
those situations where, in his judgment, 
the circumstances may not immediately 
require the more drastic remedies of 
liquidation or rehabilitation as provided 
for in Article XI of the Insurance Law. 
“It has been suggested from time to 
time that the insurance law be amended 
so that one insurer may be permitted to 
issue coverages of the type available to 
fire and marine and casualty companies. 
This suggestion seems to contemplate the 
European idea, with the exception of life 
insurance. 

As indicated in last year’s report, it is 
a serious question whether the insurance 
law should be changed to recognize mul- 
tiple line operations in one step to the 
extent suggested. However, there are 
cases where the interests of convenience 
and service to the insuring public would 
seem to justify more comprehensive cov- 
erages than are now available. Two of 
these were mentioned in last year’s re- 
port. One involves automobile coverage, 
where it seems self-evident that various 
forms of fire and casualty insurance 
which concern the automobile owner 
should be available in a single compre- 
hensive policy. The other has reference 


to the so-called houscholder’s compre- 
hensive policy. 

“It is probable that the ultimate sub- 
mission to the Legislature of the pro- 
posed revision of the insurance law may 
include some provisions which will give 
to authorized companies the power to 





write coverages of a multiple line char- 
acter to the extent, at least, of those 
mentioned above. 


Limitations on Investments 


“Because the subject of insurance com. 
pany investments will be considered jn 
detail in the forthcoming revision of the 
insurance law the Insurance Department 
did not recommend to the 1936 Legisla- 
ture any changes in the investment sec- 
tions of the present statute. The failure 
of the Department to renew last year the 
suggestions which it has made in previous 
years for additional limitations on invyest- 
ments should not be interpreted as re- 
flecting a reversal or ~odification of the 
Department’s view: The Department 
still adheres to the uyinion which it has 
held for a number of years that the funds 
of fire and casualty insurance companies 
to the extent of their loss reserves and 
that portion of their unearned premium 
reserves representing funds of policy- 
holders should be invested only in the 
kinds of securities which are eligible for 
life insurance company investments. Many 
fire and casualty companies could meet 
this requirement today. The theory un- 
derlying this proposal is that speculative 
trading in common stocks by insurance 
companies should be confined to funds 
representing stockholders’ surplus rather 
than policyholders’ funds and, reserves 
which should be treated in the nature of 
trust funds. This proposed requirement 
has gained considerable support from in- 
surance agents as well as from many re- 
sponsible insurance companies. 

“The wisdom of this suggested limita- 
tion was borne out in the depression 
when many companies which had dis- 
proportionately large holdings of com- 
mon stock were obliged to reduce their 
capital, merge, obtain additional funds 
from their stockholders or retire from 
active business. On the other hand, fire 
and casualty companies which followed 
conservative investment policies came 
through the depression with compara- 
tively small losses from investments. In 
this respect their experience parallels 
that of the life insurance companies. 

“A strong argument can be advanced 
for vesting discretionary authority in the 
Superintendent to expand or contract in- 
vestment limitations for insurance com- 
panies. As economic conditions change 
investment policies of insurance compa- 
nies should also be modified and it is im- 
possible to provide a fixed formula in any 
statute to accomplish this objective. Prac- 
tical difficulties are involved, however, 
and the Department is not considering a 
recommendation of this nature at the 
present time. For the present the De- 
partment will attempt to meet changed 
conditions by amendments to the law. As 
stated in the section of this report deal- 
ing with life insurance companies, con- 
sideration is being given at the present 
time to broadening the field of eligible life 
company investments in order to over- 
come, at least in part, the present situa- 
tion caused by the scarcity of prime in- 
vestments in which the life companies are 
required to invest their funds. 


Subsidiaries, Affiliates and Interlocking 
Directorates 


“The events of the past year have not 
altered the fundamental position of the 
Department that some statutory check 
should be provided to curb the use of 
subsidiary or affiliated corporations to ac- 
complish indirectly for an insurance com- 
pany what is prohibited under the law 
as a direct act of the insurer. The De- 
partment has no serious objection to sub- 
sidiary corporations which serve a meri- 
torious purpose such as holding and 
operating real estate acquired in accord- 
ance with law, although even in these 
cases the use of a subsidiary is not ab- 
solutely necessary. On the other hand, 
the Department is strongly of the opinion 
that an insurance company should not 
trade in speculative securities through the 
medium of investment or security sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates. 

“Within the last several years it has 
been found that advances to subsidiaries 
and affiliates have in some cases weak- 
ened the financial structure in insurance 
companies by diversion of liquid assets. 
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“COMPETITION 
Is TERRIBLE!” 


The only man who knows 
anything about competition 
is the one who is fighting it 
—and he is too busy to let 


it worry him. 
2 


Every business has its cut 
throat competition but the 
man selling a reliable prod- 
uct, in the value of which 
he has confidence, can al- 
ways get his share of the 


business. 


Agents representing com- 
panies of the America Fore 
Insurance and Indemnity 
Group can feel confident 
that they are selling reliable 
contracts in strong, substan- 


tial companies. 





America Fore Insurance 
and Indemnity Group 


THe CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fipecity-PHENIX Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE Company OF DELAWARE 
THe Fiperity AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York. N.Y. 


SAN FRAN 


NEW YORK a let -\e 
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Suspension and Separation Are 


Enforced Elsewhere Exchange Shows 


Included in the statement issued last 
week by the joint committee of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange \in 
conjunction with the report recom- 
mending adoption of the proposed sus- 
pension and separation program—which 
was approved—was a summary of ac- 
tions taken on the matter of separa- 
tion by other self-governing fire in- 
surance boards, exchanges and organi- 
zations elsewhere in the country. The 
arbitration or grievance committee of 
the New York Exchange spent consid- 
erable time in studying the rules of 
a number of other fire insurance asso- 
ciations and from the joint committee’s 
report the following extracts are taken: 

Baltimore Board Rules 

“The Association of Fire Under- 
writers of Baltimore gives to its Ex- 
ecutive Committee the power to fine 
and suspend any member, associate 
member and broker, also any broker’s 
solicitor or company’s solicitor, who 
shall violate the terms or do anything 
in violation of any rate or rule of the 
Association. It provides further that no 
member shall transact directly or indi- 
rectly any fire insurance business of 
any kind with any member, broker or 
solicitor not in good standing with the 
association, nor with any company or 
person or persons who, being eligible, 
is not a member of the Association. The 
right of the Association of Fire Under- 
writers of Baltimore to enforce these 
rules has been thoroughly tested before 
and sustained by the courts of the State 
of Maryland. The association has been 
functioning under these rules for up- 
wards of twenty-five years. 

“The provision contained in the con- 
stitution of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association is to the effect that the as- 
sociation shall have power to expel, 
suspend, fine or otherwise punish any 
member for misconduct in relation to 
the association or for violation of its 
obligations as a member thereof. 


Chicago Board 


“The Chicago Board of Underwriters 
provides in section 15, subdivision “B,” 
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for the power to suspend a member 
paying excess commissions in the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“(2) If the violation or breach consist of 
or includes the payment or receipts of broker- 
age or commission in excess of the maximum, 
stipulated in the by-laws, rules and regulations 
or promise or offer to pay such excess or any 
other violation of the commission and _ broker- 
ag: rules or requirements, except as provided 
in the preceding paragraph, the Committee on 
Fines and Penalties shall fix and levy a fine 
of not less than $25.00 and_ not exceeding 
$5000.00 to be paid by the offending member 
or the Committee may suspend the offending 
member from membership for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months, or both.” 

“The Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion provides in Rule 15 (F), as fol- 
lows: 

“(F) Any member found guilty of the of- 
fense as charged, for the first offense shall pay 
a penalty of not less than One Hundred Dol- 
lars ($10000) nor more than One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000.00), at the discretion of the 
Governin Committee, into the Association 
fund within thirty days after the finding of 
the Governing Committee. The imposition of 
a fine shall not relieve the convicted member 
of the obligation to forthwith correct his error. 
On conviction of the second offense, or for 
non-payment of the penalty imposed for the 
first offense, the member shall be dishonorably 
expelled from the Association and no member 
shall remain in any agency with such offending 
company.” 

“It is of interest to note upon the 
general subject matter of separation 
that prior to 1933 the Agreement of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
provided in section 18 thereof as fol- 
lows: 

“*Any branch manager having been proven 
to have willfully broken a rate or to have paid 
a brokerage in excess of that permitted by the 
rules of this exchange shall, upon being found 
guilty to the satisfaction of the arbitration or 
grievance committee, have his appointment im- 
mediately revoked, and no member shall again 
employ him in the capacity of branch man- 


:” 


ager. 
Right to Enforce Separation Upheld 
“The right of this Exchange to en- 
force this separation provision was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of this 
state, in the County of New York, in an 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Samuel 
Greenbaum under date of June 21, 1915, 
the case of Cutter v. New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. 
“Prior to 1922, the membership of this 


Exchange bound itself to refrain from 
paying commissions to brokers who re- 
fused to conform to certain rules of 
the Exchange and regulations of the 
business of its members, one of which 
was that the broker was not to accept 
any commission in excess of the rate of 
commission as fixed by the Exchange. 
These provisions were the basis of 
litigation in 1900, and were sustained in 
the case of Moses Tannenbaum v. New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. 

“It is of interest also to call attention 
to the fact that in the case of Matter of 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co. 
v. Rhoades, decided by the Court of 
Appeals of our State in 1925, the court 
drew a distinction, upon the subject 
matter of commissions and brokerage, 
between the state rating association, the 
statutory body, and a voluntary associ- 
ation such as this is, and held that a 
voluntary body may extepd the scope of 
its rules according to its own will. 

“Of course, the proposed amendments 
are amendments of the agreement of 
this Exchange as a voluntary associa- 
tion, and are not in any way applicable 
to the obligation of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization to grant 
rating service, or the right of every 
person, association or corporation 
transacting fire insurance business with- 
in this state to receive such rating serv- 
ice without discrimination, under sec- 
tion 14l-a of the Insurance Law of the 
State of New York.” 





CREAT AMERICAN GAINS 





Surplus to Policyholders Now Totals 
$36,722,634; Assets Show 
$5,202,932 Increase 


The Great American reports excellent 
gains in assets and surplus during 1936. 
At the close of last year admitted assets 
amounted to $52,314,990, an increase of 
$5,202,932 over 1935. Assets include stocks 
valued at $34,401,220 and bonds of $12,- 
894,583. Capital of $8,150,000 and net 
surplus of $28,572,634 make a policyhold- 
ers’ surplus of $36,722,634, a gain of 
$5,376,426. If all bonds and stocks were 


carried at market quotations the assets 
would be increased to $54,472,999 and the 
policyholders’ surplus to $38,880,643. The 
unearned premium reserve amounts to 
$13,182,220, a drop of about $200,000. 





EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1807 


ENTERED UNITED STATES 1916 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1936 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 














ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States and Other Government Bonds....$ 764,547.34 Reserve for Unearned Premiums $1,849,615.01 
State, County and Municipal Bonds... 319,360.51 Reserve for Unadjusted Losses 563,724.46 
Railroad Bonds atrtedeapoas roars _ 1,009,464.71 Reserve for State and Federal Taxes... 62,750.00 
a eee 1,035,920.85 Reserve for Contingent Commissions and Mis- 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds... 47,699.30 cellaneous Accounts on... eeeeecscnee eee 35,014.00 
a. 29,400.00 Reserve for Fund Held Under Reinsurance 
I 652,100.00 La lI 116,490.96 
Bank Stocks 0. Ss disdassscelitec bidet 88,200.00 heise ‘aa 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks . 1,653,402.00 Total Liabilities .... $2,629,595.43 
Cash in Banks and Offices... 372,332.78 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days, in Course of 

_ Sada eine sii ... 250,757.71 Statutory Deposit ....................$.. 400,000.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds ee 41,205.97 oe , ae eee 3,460,489.03 
sen ——— err en aan Surplus to Policyholders...............ccece-se-0- $3,860,489.03 
Due from Reinsurance Companies on Paid Losses 85,984.78 
Other Assets ............ 10,343.36 

Total Admitted Assets.............. $6,490,084.46 | RE SR ae eC $6,490,084.46 














Securities carried at $504,025.82 in above statement are deposited with various States as required by their laws. 
securities are held by Bankers Trust Company of New York, Trustee appointed in accordance with the laws of the State of New York. 


In above statement securities are valued on basis prescribed by New York Insurance Department. On basis of December 31, 1936 
market quotations, total admitted assets would be increased to $6,778,789.75 and surplus to $4,149,194.32. 


All other 








Southern Fire of N. Y. 
To Be Gibraltar F. & M. 


Stockholders of the Southern Fire 
of New York, a member of the Home 
of New York fleet, will meet on Wed. 
nesday, March 10, and among other 
things will act upon a recommenda. 
tion of the directors that the name 
of the company be amended to the 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Insurance| 
Co. The proposal to change the! 
name was approved by the directors 
last week. The Southern was organ- 
ized in 1929 and stock control passed 
to the Home Fire Security Corp. in| 
1930. This interest was transferred 
to the Home Insurance Co. in May,| 
1935. Wilfred Kurth is president of | 
the Southern and William Quaid ex. | 
ecutive vice-president. 








Move Made to Safeguard 
Oil Tanks in Flooded Areas 


Serious concern on the part of public 
safety officials, the oil industry and stock 
company fire insurance interests over 
the danger of oil storage tanks in the 
flooded regions of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi river valleys, and the need of 
effecting proper safeguards _ brought 
about a meeting Wednesday sponsored 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and called by W. E. Mallalieu, 
general manger. Those present includ- 
ed W. R. Boyd, executive vice-president, 
American Petroleum Institute, and other 
oil industry representatives; Chief D. 
B. Tierney, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs, Fire 
Commissioner John J. McElligott of New 
York City, and representatives of stock 
fire insurance. 

As a result of this meeting a joint 
committee was appointed by Mr. Malla- 
lieu representing the American Petrol- 
eum Institute, International Association 
of Fire Chiefs and the National Board. 
This committee will meet at an early 
date for the purpose of making a factual 
investigation of the action of oil storage 
tanks under the abnormal flood condi- 
tions, and to formulate recommendations 
for emergency remedial measures. 








Sen. Schwartzwald Proposes 
Probe of Rating Bodies 


James J. Schwartzwald, member of the 
New York State Senate, and often the 
guest of Brooklyn insurance brokers at 
their annual banquets, has introduced in 
the Senate at Albany a resolution calling 
for a legislative investigation of fire in- 
surance rate-making and other organiza- 
tions. The resolution would appropriate 
$35,000 for a ten-man commission which 
would make a report by February 1, 1938 
The Schwartzwald resolution stresses al- 
leged unjustified expenses and “excessive 
salaries” paid in connection with fire in- 
surance rate regulating organizations. It 
suggests the transfer to the New York 
Insurance Department of the functions 
of rating organizations, subdivisions and 
affiliates. Indirect reference is made to 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and the resolution complains of the pun- 
ishment meted out to rules violators. 

Last week also Assemblyman Gillen 
introduced in the Assembly at Albany 4 
bill similar in scope but not quite as 
broad as the Schwartzwald resolution. 
The Gillen proposition appears to have 
the support of certain Brooklyn agents 
and brokers. 





Rossia May Have Chairman 
And First Vice-President 


Stockholders of the Rossia of America 
will meet March 2 to vote on propose 
changes in the by-laws creating offices 
for a chairman of the board and a first 
vice-president. A finance committee wil 
also be created. It is expected that 
President Carl F. Sturhahn will become 
chairman of the company but not i 
the immediate future. Bertram N. Car- 


valho is at present senior vice-president. 
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@ A SALUTE TO 


THE STATE OF IN DIANA 


Indiana has 36,354 square miles.....1.20% of the U. S. 
Indiana has 3,238,503 population. .. .2.64% of the U. S. 
Indiana manufactures products valued at $1,040,143,315. 





For six decades the centre of population of the 
United States has been moving slowly westward 
across Indiana, a State noted for its transportation 
facilities and its educational institutions. An enor- 
mous amount of freight moves on the 550 miles of 
navigable riverways, notably the Ohio and Wabash 


Rivers and in addition, a heavy tonnage enters 
or leaves Lake Michigan ports. Electric inter- 
urban traffic is said to be heavier in this State 
than anywhere else. 


Indiana ranks high among the states in coal, 
pig iron and petroleum production while the 
value of farm and livestock products exceed 


$260,000,000. 



















Indiana insures, with the old established stock companies, 
$1,619,379,731 of its property values against fire and pays 
annually $10,719,408—2.32% of the premiums of the United States. 


American Equitable Assurance Com- 
pany of New York 


Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
a 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Cortoon & Reynolds 


92 William Street a — “1 


Merchants and Manufacturers Fire 


Insurance Company 


Trenton, N. J. Chartered 1849 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
& 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Sussex Fire Insurance Company 


Newark, N. J. Incorporated 1928 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York 


One of a series designed to acquaint insurance men and insurance buyers with a few facts about our country. 
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L. P. Jervey Secretary 
Of America Fore Group 

HEADS SOUTHEASTERN DEP’T 

Succeeds Late John W. Clarke; Jervey 


Has Been Assistant Secretary Over 
Six Years 





Louis P. Jervey has been appointed 
secretary of the America Fore fire com- 
panies supervising the Southeastern de- 
partment at Atlanta, Ga. He succeeds 
the late Secretary John W. Clarke, who 
died January 7. Mr. Jervey has been 
assistant secretary of the companies un- 
der Mr. Clarke since August, 1930, when 
the Southeastern department offices were 
opened in the 10 Pryor Street Building, 
Atlanta, one of the newest and finest 
office buildings in the city, located in 
the heart of the insurance and financial 
district. For two years prior to this Mr. 
Jervey had been agency superintendent 
of the Southeastern department in the 
home office of the companies at 80 Maid- 
en Lane, New York City. 

For eight years prior to this he had 
been special agent of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire in Virginia, having left the service 
of Jerome & Brown, manager of the 
Camden, Security and Providence Wash- 
ington at Atlanta, in 1920. During his 
career with them, beginning 1915, he had 
served as chief clerk of their Atlanta 
office, as special agent for their compa- 
nies in Alabama and South Carolina 
and in special agency work in Alabama, 
South Carolina and Virginia. His in- 
surance career was interrupted during 


this period by his enlistment in 1917 
in the Aviation Corps of the United 
States Army, from which he was honor- 
ably discharged in 1918. 


Mr. Jervey’s activities in the insurance 
business started in the Southern depart- 
ment of the Fire Association, in 1911. 
For the next four years he was con- 
nected with the Fire Association, Royal 
and Yorkshire as rate and map clerk, 
reinsurance clerk, daily report examiner 
and accountant. 





Robert G. Clarke Appointed 


Great American Secretary 


Robert G. Clarke has been appointed 
secretary of the Great American. He 
joined the company last September at 
the home office in New York City as 
manager of the improved risks depart- 
ment, after resigning as manager of the 
General Cover Underwriters Association. 
Mr. Clarke started in insurance with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters as 
an engineer. Later he was with the Glens 
Falls as special agent. He left that 
company to engage in the insurance 
brokerage business and on January 1, 
1929, he became manager of the then 
newly formed general cover organization. 


BRITTON C. THORN DIES 


Britton C. Thorn, 79 years of age, who 
retired in 1927 as manager of the B1rook- 
lyn department of the Fidelity-Phenix 
after fifty years of service with the com- 
pany, died last Thursday at his home in 
Rockville Centre, L. I. He is survived 
by his widow and a sister. Born in 
Brooklyn Mr. Thorn was graduated from 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and 
joined the old Phenix in 1877 after hav- 
ing served for a time with the Brooklyn 
agency of Loomis & Thorn. In 1887 he 
was made manager of the Brooklyn of- 
fice of the Phenix. 


Watertown Exchange Cooperative 
Advertising Features Agents 
By H. F. Podhaski 


The Insurance Exchange of Water- 
town, N. Y., has for some time been 
employing a rather distinctive method 
of cooperatively advertising the insur- 
ance business in that northern New York 
city, the campaign involving an idea that 
commends itself as one well worth the 
consideration of officials. of similar asso- 
ciations elsewhere, not only from the 
viewpoint of effectiveness but also from 
that of economy. For while the adver- 
tising of this exchange as it appears 
regularly in the Watertown newspaper 
occupies a space that is comparatively 
small in size—four inches deep and one 
column wide—it is of so unusual a nature 
as such advertising goes that it attracts 
the attention of the newspaper’s readers, 
which is of course the first thing that 
any advertising must do if it is to ac- 
complish anything in the way of sales 
results. 

This exchange consists of nine agencies 
and each advertisement of the series fea- 
tures one of these member firms, includ- 
ing a photograph of an officer of the 
agency and a brief statement from him 
concerning the value or the advantages 
of various kinds of insurance. Each of 
the member agencies is thus featured 


in rotation and when the cycle is com. 
pleted they start back at the beginning 
and go through the list again, but this 
time a different executive is pictured and 
has something to say. 

For instance, in a recent advertise- 
ment Dick Matthews, representing the 
Travelers as a member of the Water- 
town agency of A. T. Matthews & Son, 
Inc., said: “YOU are your best invest- 
ment. Protect yourself with sound in- 
surance.” In another recent advertisement 
Edward T. McLaughlin, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Jesse C. Ayers, Inc., said: “Re- 
cent rate reductions brings automobile 
insurance within the reach of everyone.” 
All of the advertisements are of a simi- 
lar nature, the photograph of the insur- 
ance agent and what he may have to 
say taking up about half the four-inch 
space, while in the remaining two inches 
are listed the names of the nine mem- 
bers of the exchange. 

It is a distinctive and effective type of 
cooperative advertising, and as such may 
commend itself to association officials 
elsewhere who might find the method 
equally as productive in their own com- 
munities as does the Insurance Exchange 
of Watertown. 





United States Fire Shows 


Assets and Surplus Gains 
The United States Fire of the Crum 
& Forster group, in submitting its 113th 
annual statement, covering 1936, reports 
admitted assets of $35,079,074, an increase 
of $4,956,832 over 1935. The net surplus 
amounts to $21,248,606, a gain of $,- 
735,880 during the year. With the capital 
of $2,000,000 the policyholders’ surplus 
totals $23,248.606. On the basis of De- 
cember 31, 1936, market quotations for 
all bonds and stock owned the assets 
‘and surplus each would be increased by 
over $900,000. The unearned premium 
reserve is $9,315,898, a gain of nearly 
$200,000. The company has cash in banks 
and trust companies amounting to $2,- 
628,464. 





LOWER RATES FOR PATERSON 


As the result of a survey carried out 
by the Industrial Commission, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
raised the city of Paterson, N. J., from 
a “C” to a “B” classification. The re- 
duction lowers the base rate for all one 
and two-family dwellings, as well as for 
their contents one-half cent on every 
$100 in coverage on both buildings and 
contents. These reductions apply to 
dwellings and outbuildings not specifi- 
cally rated. On specifically rated prop- 
erty the reduction is one cent on every 
$100 insurance coverace. 

In addition to the above reductions, 
property owners will also _ benefit 
through a decrease of 3% in the final 
charge through a _ reduction in the 
charges imposed by the exposure sched- 
ule. The decreased premiums apply not 
only on all buildings, but on the con- 
tents within buildings: Furniture, raw 
materials, finished goods, machinery, 
equipment and merchandise. 


New Hampshire Fire Reports 


Excellent Gains in 1936 
The New Hampshire Fire of Manches- 
ter, N. H., shows total admitted assets of 
$17,540,572 in its sixty-seventh annual 
financial report. Assets increased last 
year over $1,100,000. The capital is $3,000,- 
000 and the net surplus $9,282,912, giving 
a total surplus to policyholders of $12,- 
282,912, a gain of $1,290,000 over 1935. 
The unearned premium reserve of $4,314,- 
369 shows a slight decline. 





UNION COUNTY, N. J.. MEETING 


The Union County, N. J.. Association 
of Insurance Agents held its first din- 
ner meeting Wednesday evening at the 
Suburban Country Club, near Eliza- 
beth. Several officers of the New Jer- 
sey association were present as speak- 
ers. Donald M. Pearsall of Westfield 
was chairman of the dinner committee. 
Assisting him were the following Union 
County members: Harry Hines, Cran- 
ford; John Fedor, Linden; Nick Paler- 
mo, Linden; J. G. Mulford, Plainfield; 
Bob Bouer, Rahway; Fred Sarg, Ro- 
selle; Otto Paulson, Roselle Park; Dick 
Bunnell, Springfield; Herman Beck, 
Summit; Donald Holmes, Summit; B. 
B. Miller, Elizabeth, and L. J. Zehn- 
bauer, Union. 


AMERICAN ROUND-UP HELD 


Fieldmen of the American of Newark 
from the Eastern, New England, South- 
ern, Carolina-Virginia and Western de- 
partments met at the home office in 
Newark Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week. Talks were made by 
Chairman of the Board C. Weston 
Bailey, President Paul B. Sommers and 
others on various sales topics. A ban- 
quet was held followed by entertainment 
at the Robert Treat Hotel. 








DO SOMETHING.. 


Is your premium income what it should be? 
If not, do something about it. Now, 
You're in business to make money. You 
| are entitled to make more money. We 
| can he!p you. How? We have a plan. It 
| has increased the premium incomes of 
small, medium and large sized agencies 
throughout the country. It is explained in 
our free book ‘Planned Progress.” No 
use trying to figure up how much you have 
lost by not using this plan. Right now you 
can do something that will help you boost 
your premium income. Write for “Planned 
Progress” — sent without obligation, 








BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPany 
87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





Franklin Reports Large 


Gains in Assets and Surplus 
The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia a 
member of the Home of New York 
fleet, reports assets as of December 3}, 
1936, of $24,535,924, a gain of over $3- 
500,000. Net surplus of $12,449,757 showed 

an increase of more. than $3,100,000. 
With the capital of $3,000,000 the policy- 
holders’ surplus totals $15,449,757. Un- 
earned premiums amounts to $6,636,525, 
a with $5,283,255 at the end of 





N. J. Agents Opposed to 
Bank Agencies in Any Town 


The executive committee of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters re- 
cently went on record as opposing bank 
agencies anywhere, at any time, regard- 
less of the size of a community. It was 
voted that these sentiments be forward- 
ed to the Tennessee Association of In- 
surance Agents, which has asked the 
National Association to oppose bank 
agencies except in small towns where 
no other adequate source of writing in- 
surance might exist. The New Jersey 
agents feel that if a town can support 
a bank it should be able also to sup- 
port an independent insurance agency. 


GREAT LAKES FAIR TRUSTEES 
Several prominent insurance men in 
Cleveland have been selected to serve 
as trustees of the 1937 Great Lakes Ex- 
position which is now being rapidly 
rounded into shape for opening on May 
29. Among those named are: Edmund 
B. Berkeley, president, Cleveland Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc.; Ben P. Gale, secre- 
tary, Gale Co.; and M. Stanley Brown, 
American Surety. They are members 
of a committee on which is represented 
over 100 leading industrial, business and 
professional men. 


ON SOUTHERN CRUISE 
Harvey R. Preston, president of the 
Springfield, Mass. Board of Fire & 
Casualty Underwriters, sailed from New 
York City last Friday for a vacation in 
Mexico and Cuba. 














Franklin W. Fort 








FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 
Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 

















INCORPORATED 1868 


THE STANDARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY, TRENTON 
FRANK J. BREEN, President 
‘‘A GOOD AGENCY COMPANY" 
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AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BRITISH & FOREIGN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE CO. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
& GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


ROYAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
STAR INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 


THAMES & MERSEY 
MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 











THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY ARE THE WHEELS ei a 
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by fire, windstorm, explosion and riot. 





Our tested sales plan for the development of U. & O. busi- 
ness, including mailing series and illustrated proposal, will 
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ROVAL-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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John F. Short, Inc. Opens 
New York City Office 


GETS WASHINGTON ASSURANCE 





Established Many Years in Brooklyn, 
Where Agency Represents Merchants 
and Other Companies 





The Washington Assurance of the 
Merchants of New York group has ap- 
pointed John F. Short, Inc., as its agent 
for New York City and surburban fire 
business. The agency has opened an of- 
fice at 116 John Street. Its Brooklyn 
plant is at 166 Montague Street where a 
number of companies, including both the 
Merchants Fire and Merchants Indem- 
nity, are represented. 

John F. Short is president and James 
J. McCourt, Jr., secretary of the agency 
which, because of its long representation 
of the Merchants in Brooklyn and its 
invitation to become the New York agent 
of the affiliated company, will be re- 
carded on the Street as having received 
both a fine compliment and high endorse- 
ment from the management of the Mer- 
chants group. 

The agency is one of the older ones in 
Brooklyn. Mr. Short became affiliated 
with it as secretary in 1920 when it was 
known as George F. Malby & Co., Inc. 
Two years later it became Malby & 
Short, Inc., and subsequently adopted 
the present title of John F. Short, Inc. 
Mr. McCourt joined the organization in 
1924. The companies represented in 
Brooklyn, besides the two mentioned, in- 
clude the County, Homestead, Potomac 
and the Boston, the latter for suburban. 

Mr. Short started his career in 1906 
with the Brooklyn office of W. L. Per- 
rin & Son, subsequently joined the Malby 
organization where he spent five years, 
and then ; ke counterman for the old 
agency of H. I. Schneider & Co. After 
spending two years in service during the 
World War, he spent a year with the 
New bag insurance firm then known as 
Kimball, Geery & Guthrie, Inc. An in- 
vitation to become secretary of the Mal- 
by agency took him back to Brooklyn. 

Mr. McCourt gained his early experi- 
ence with the Niagara Fire, where he 
served in the sprinklered risk depart- 
ment. He joined Mr. Short in Septem- 
ber, 1924, and subsequently became sec- 
retary of the agency corporation. 





BRIDGE LEAGUE WINNERS 

The tenth tournament of the season, 
run by the New York Insurance Bridge 
League, was held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania last Friday night. The following 
is a list of those finishing first, second, 
and third in the respective sections of 


play: 

Section 1—First: E. H. Coleman, 
North British & Mercantile; J. 
Kennedy, Providence Washington. Sec- 
ond: L. Peterson, Home; H. A. Payne, 
Home. Third: Joseph Kett, Norwich 
Union; E. P. Smith, Norwich Union. 

Section 2—First: B. W. Fisk, Na- 
tional Surety; C. G. Roth, National 
Surety. Second: G. T. Lewy, Comp. 
Ins. Rtg. Board; J. D. Kelly, Lumber 
Mutual. Third: J. N. Kraemer, Muller- 
Kraemer, Inc.; F. Gleim, Muller-Kraemer. 

The next pair tournament will be 
held on Friday evening, February 19, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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Arthur Arnow, Inc., Named 
By American & Foreign 


Arthur Arnow, Inc., 16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, has been appointed to repre- 
sent the American & Foreign of the 
Royal-Liverpool groups, for Brooklyn 
and Long Island City fire and automo- 
bile fire and theft risks, effective at 
once. Already in the agency is the 
Central of Baltimore of the North 
America group which is represented for 
Brooklyn and suburban fire, inland 
marine and automobile business. ; 

Mr. Arnow, head of the agency, is 
well known throughout the metropolitan 
insurance community, particularly as a 
result of his brokerage association ac- 
tivities. He has served on many com- 
mittees and won high praise for work 
thus performed. 





ATTEND HOUSE-WARMING 


Upwards of 250, mostly brokers, at- 
tended the house-warming given by 
James W. Kennedy, Tuesday, in his 
new offices at 111 John Street, New 
York. Admiration was expressed for 
the furnishings and lay-out of the 
agency, and particularly effective was 
the color scheme. Those attending were 
much impressed by the harmonious ef- 
fect of the entire suite. 





LOCAL AGENCY MERGED 


The insurance business of the late 
John L. Sweeney of Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J., has been transferred to the firm 
of E. R. Snyder & Co. They will con- 
tinue the insurance with the same com- 
panies. The Sweeney agency was start- 
ed in 1910. The insurance agency of 
E. R. Snyder & Co. was established in 
1873, and has continuously represented 
a number of its original companies since 
that time. 


Lumbermen’s Enters Agency 


Of Sidman, Okun & Scarano 


The Brooklyn agency of Sidman, Okun 
& Scarano, Inc., which commenced busi- 
ness at 136 Montague Street a fortnight 
ago, has been appointed by the Lumber- 
men’s of Philadelphia to write Brooklyn 
and surburban fire and automobile fire 
and theft lines. As the Lumbermen’s 
will provide the facilities of the Fire As- 
sociation group, the appointment places 
the large writing capacity of that fleet 
at the disposal of the new agency. 

The first company to enter the agency 
was the Switzerland General which, be- 
ing under the management in the ‘New 
York territory of Corroon & Reynolds, 
also provides extensive carrying capacity. 

The new agency gave a housewarming 
last Friday in its attractively equipped 
office. Many brokers and other friends 
attended. ; ; ; 

Gabriel Scarano is president, William 
H. Okun, treasurer, and Philip Sidman, 
secretary and underwriter of the new 
concern. 





T.A. Dugan Becomes Member 
Of Agency Of Maus & Co. 


A. A. Maus, president of the Brooklyn 
agency of Maus & Co., Inc., 151 Mon- 
tague Street, has announced the election 
of Thomas A, Dugan as secretary and 
treasurer. To enter into this partnership 
Mr. Dugan has resigned as manager of 
the New York office of the Joseph Golub 
Agency, a position he assumed last Sep- 
tember when the office mentioned was 
opened. 

Mr. Dugan, who will devote himself 
largely to production, is well known to 
many brokers. Prior to joining the Golub 
agency he was for three years in charge 
of the local inland marine department of 
the Niagara, prior to which he was man- 
ager of the Brooklyn office of the Sea- 
board Underwriters, Inc. He has been 
in the insurance business eighteen years 
and, besides the positions mentioned, 
served with the Royal, National Liberty 
and J. W. DeMott & Son. 

The agency of Maus & Co., Inc., was 
known as Maus & Okun, Inc., until rec- 
ently, when the former partnership 
ended. Mr. Maus, prior to the estab- 
lishment of the agency several years ago 
served with the Fidelity-Phenix and the 
Brooklyn agency of Barto & Wood. The 
companies represented include the Pearl, 
Homestead, Manhattan Fire & Marine, 
New York Underwriters and American 
& Foreign. 








LUMBERMEN’S 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


(FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP) 


ANNOUNCES 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


SIDMAN, OKUN & SCARANO, inc. 


136 MONTAGUUE STREET 


BROOKLYN, 
Telephone: CUmberland 6-0010-11-12 


As Agent For 


BROOKLYN & SUBURBAN FIRE and 
AUTOMOBILE FIRE & THEFT 


N. Y. 
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Fair Dealing to Every Broker 


7 
Nathan Hl. Weil. Ine. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
501—5th Ave., corner 42nd St. 
MUrray Hill 2-6412 
Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Automobile 
Serving Brokers Since 1916 











Agents and Brokers Rapidly 
Selling World’s Fair Bonds 


The Insurance Agents and Brokers Dj- 
vision of the New York World’s Fair 
Bond Sales Committee is making good 
Chairman Bennett Ellison’s prophesy 
that the insurance men would overtake 
the previously organized divisions of the 
debentures sales campaign. In the three 
weeks since its organization the agents 
and brokers committee has obtained sub- 
scriptions and commitments for the Fair 
debentures totaling $61,000 or more than 
one-quarter of its’ $200,000 goal. This 
rapid progress was announced by Mr, 
Ellison at a meeting of the committee 
held last week. In addition to Mr. Elli- 
son, thirteen of the committee’s twenty- 
six members attended the meeting and 
developed plans for early completion of 
the campaign in this division. 

It was announced that the firms repre- 
sented by the committee members them- 
selves have in almost every instance pur- 
chased some of the debentures as evi- 
dnce of their confidence in the success 
of the Fair and the merit of the financ- 
ing campaign. 


Members of the committee and their 
representatives at the meeting included: 
Bennett Ellison of Hoey & Ellison, 
chairman of the Insurance Agents and 
Brokers Division; M. Baehr, Hoey & EI- 
lison; W. E. 3arton, C. B. Knight Agen- 
cy, Inc. ; 3enjamin W. Blakey, Benedict 
& Benedict; E. W. Dart, representing 


William Schiff of Schiff, 
James B. Dunlaevy, 
3urnham; John T 
Inc.; Laurence S. 


Terhune & Co.: 
Dunlaevy, Cleaves & 
Geery, Geery & Co, 
Kennedy, Marsh & 
McLennan; Julian Lucas, Jr., Davis, Dor- 
land & Co.; Clarence McDaniel, McDan- 
iel, Maeser & Co.; J. H. Mears, Brown 
& Crosby; Julian S. Myrick; R. J. New- 
house, Newhouse & Sayre; George P. 
Nichols, Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, and 
George F. Sullivan. 


Pink Reviews Efforts To 
Curb Payment of Excess 


The New York Insurance Department 
during the last year has made sustained 
attempts to rid the business of two serious 
evils, Superintendent Louis H. Pink says 
in his annual report to the legislature, 
and some success is apparent in both 
fields. First the Department attacked 
the practice of paying excess commis- 
sions which had become alarmingly wide- 
spread in fire insurance. Armed with the 
facts, the Department through its own 
investigation in cooperation with the New 
York Fire Exchange called upon the fire 
insurance business to eradicate the evil. 
A number of the Department’s proposals 
have been adopted and still others are 
under consideration. 

“The Department has attempted also 
to effect improvement in the public ad- 
juster field,” says the Superintendent. 
“Here abuses have been prevalent for 
some time, but they were brought to 
the public attention dramatically last 
Summer when it was discovered that cer- 
tain public adjusters had improperly in- 
duced employes of the Fire Alarm Tele- 
graph Bureau of the New York City 
Fire Department to furnish them with 
advance information on the location of 
fires—in some instances even before fires 
were reported to the Fire Department. 
These disclosures resulted in the sus- 
pension of the licenses of seven public 
adjusters. A more generally effective 
reform, however,,was a requirement that 
adjusters pass a departmental written 
examination to test their qualifications 
and competency. 

“An unusually large number of insur. 
ance rate reductions became effective 
during the year, resulting in all in a 
saving of more than $5,000,000 annually 
in premiums to residents of the state.’ 
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COMMON ENEMIES 
TO GUARD AGAINST 
1 FIRE 9 LIGHTNING 
zmoTor 10 MARINE 
ACCIDENT DISASTER 
ZWINOSTORM 11 RAILROAD 
& TORNADO WRECK 
SPERSONAL 12 FALLING 
ACCIDENT AIRCRAFT 
SSICKNESS IJ EXPLOSION 
6 DAMAGE 14 RIOTorCivit 
CLAIMS COMMOTION 
7BURGLARY 15 EARTHQUAME 
BROBBERY IGBFORGERY 
17 DISHONESTY 
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Robbers have victimized the thrifty since history began, and NO DAY PASSES without its 
record of brutal holdups often ending in tragedy. 

Despite police vigilance and all the safeguards society has devised, the GUNMAN lurks close 
by—ready to strike in the most unexpected places. 

Forewarned by experience, the prudent man arms with INSURANCE, the only sure way to 
recoup financial loss from burglary, theft or ROBBERY. 











LOYALTY GROUP 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark. New Jersey —orcanizeo/655 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. orcamizeo [953 Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company orcawze (B52 
The Mechanics Insurance Co.of Philadelphia «© (854 National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Eo. « 16866 
Superior Fire Insurance Company " (671 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee “ 1670 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance CoofNY. « 1874 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company « 1909 
RN DEPARTMENT 
WESTERN DEPARTME EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT Newark New Jersey SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT, 
461 BAY STREET, TORONTO. CANADA 912 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Strange as it may seem, and believe it 
or not, when we had to travel by rail, 
and had to move about more in larger 
fields than now generally given to one 
fieldman—especially when we settled all 
losses for our companies, before the days 
of bureaus—many traveling men got more 
rest on trains than anywhere else, and 
most of us acquired the habit of being 
able to doze off for a nap of various 
lengths while sitting in a moving train. 
I well remember that after “going it” for 
two or three weeks day after day, in- 
cluding Sundays, some of us would get 
on the “Empire” at Buffalo on Saturday 
afternoon and immediately fall asleep for 
hours. We would sleep a dreamless sleep 
and not wake up until we got to Syra- 
cuse, a run of 150 miles. 

There was something in the motion of 
that swift-moving train that lulled one 
asleep, just as now some people are 
soothed into sleep in driving an auto, 
which is very dangerous, of course. Even 
today I sleep as refreshingly in a mov- 
ing train as I do in a bed. But I have 
never slept well in a railroad or steamer 
berth somehow or other. I am nearly 
six feet tall and I always felt as if I 
were being squeezed, between my head 
or toes touching the head or foot of 
the berth. The Canadian Pacific’s sleep- 
ers (owned by the railroad) are several 
inches longer and more comfortable. It 
is a peculiar fact that though I have 
dozed off in short runs I have never 
failed to wake up at the right time, and 
have never passed a station. Perhaps 
the subconscious mind is fully awake 
even though your “every-day mind” is 
asleep. ( The Emperor Napoleon could 
go to sleep any time he wished to, even 
on the battle-field. 

The hardest place I ever had to sleep 
on was at the D.,L. & W. depot at Bath 
on a wooden bench. There was a freight 


wreck and A. B. Clark, special agent of 
the Buffalo, and myself had to wait from 
8 p. m. to 6 a. m. to get the Buffalo 
express. 

You might ask: “Why didn’t you go 
back to the hotel?” Answer: “There 
was no hotel. It had burned (the old 
Nichols House) and it was court week 
and no private accommodations could be 
had.” It was October, 1912, and it was 
cold, and we had no heat nor light, but 
we made the best of it. Old Clark went 
to sleep at once and snored loudly, which 
made it a little more difficult for me. 
Then I fell asleep and woke him through 
my snoring. Finally we got attuned and 
both snored at the same time and in the 
same tempo without disturbing each 
other. 

cs * «™ 

Why Not Lightweight Typewriters 

Why can’t typewriters be built of 
chromium steel which is made by the 
Krupps in Germany, which resists cor- 
rosion, has twice the tensile strength of 
steel, is ductile and can even be drawn 
into wire, and weighs very little in pro- 
portion to steel. Typewriter manufac- 
turers to whom I have spoken say that 
a machine must have weight to keep 
its position, and that is why they use 
heavier metal. By attaching suction rub- 
ber feet to a portable that would prevent 
slipping, would overcome the difficulty. 
This low carbon steel is called “18 and 8” 
and is composed 18% of chromium and 
8% of nickel, besides other ingredients, 
and I think is also manufactured in the 
U. S. and used in the new swiftly mov- 
ing Diesel powered trains. 

What a boon this would be to the trav- 
eling man who now totes a _ portable 
typewriter with him, which on a hot 
day seems to weigh a ton. I understand 
that in Switzerland they are already 
manufacturing typewriters of this kind. 





Savage Heads Eastern Loss 


Executives Conference 


Officers for 1937 have been elected by 
the Eastern Loss ge Conference 
as follows: president, W. G. S. Savage 
secretary, Fire Amedatian: vice-presi- 
dent, Charles A. Ericson, general ad- 
juster, Norwich Union; secretary-treas- 
urer, Donald B. Sherwood, assistant gen- 
eral adjuster, Commercial Union. 

The executive committee is composed 
of the following: F. E. Potter, assistant 
secretary and general adjuster, Home; 
Malcolm G. Wright, secretary, Hartford 
Fire; Herman Badenhoop, Jr., secretary 
and general adjuster; Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire; John G. Loose, secretary, 
Great American; Kenneth L. McCallum, 
assistant general adjuster, Travelers Fire, 
and L. A. Williamson, general adjuster, 
America Fore group. 


MILES RELEASED FROM JAIL 

Eric Brynmor Miles, former chief of 
the London Salvage Corp., who was sen- 
tenced to four years’ penal servitude in 


February, 1934, was released from Maid- 
stone Jail on January 21. Mr. Miles 
was sentenced by Justice Hawke at the 
Old Bailey after having been found 


guilty of conspiring with Leopold Louis 
Harris—the central figure in the sensa- 
tional firebug trials of 1933—and of ac- 
cepting bribes from Harris. Mr. Miles 
is 41. He won the military cross during 
the war. 


Millers National Reports 


Favorable Year in 1936 


The Millers National of Chicago had a 
favorable year in 1936, according to the 
company’s seventy-first annual statement. 

Underwriting results show a loss ratio 
of 39.02% on the basis of losses incurred 
to premiums written, and 40.34% on the 
basis of losses incurred to premiums 
earned. With its securities valued on an 
amortized and investment value basis the 
company shows an increase in assets of 
$101,139 over 1935. Based on market val- 
ues as of December 31, 1936, there is a 
further gain of $221, 287. There is a de- 
crease in the company’s surplus of $7,988; 
however, on a market value basis the 
surplus would show an increase of $213,- 
298. 


Although the premium income declined 
$59,470 as compared to the previous year 
the situation is satisfactory in view of the 
fact that approximately $124,000 of Flor- 
ida unearned premiums were reinsured at 
the outset of the year. Substantial gains 
were made in most states in which the 
company is active, particularly in the auto- 
mobile and inland marine business. 

As to prospects for 1937, Millers Na- 
tional’s president, H. M. Giles, anticipates 
an increase in business. The company 
has recently opened up agency plants in 
the states of Virginia, West Virginia and 
in Washington, D. C., through its gen- 
eral agency, E. K. Schultz & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
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Auto Policy Checking Office 
In Texas May Be Organized 


The movement for a company operated 
policy checking office for automobile in- 
surance in Texas is developing rapidly 
following announcement that R. B. Cous- 
ins, Jr., Austin, has been elected manager 
of the Texas Automobile Insurance Serv- 
ice Office and Raymond Hulsey has been 
named assistant manager. Mr. Cousins 
succeeds Fred Harris, resigned, who had 
been associated with the bureau for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Cousins is secretary of 
the Texas Fire Prevention Association 
Committee and manager of the Texas 
Fire Insurance Checking Office, the lat- 
ter bureau having been started about two 
years ago. Mr. Hulsey formerly was as- 
sociated with the Firemen’s of Newark 
group in their Dallas headquarters office 
as automobile underwriter and has been 
in the insurance business for more than 
ten years. 

Considerable misapprehension was felt 
recently in Taxes as to whether Cas- 
ualty Commissioner R. G. Waters would 
act to prevent the formation of a com- 
pany operated automobile insurance 
checking office. The need for the office 
had been pointed out by Mr. Waters 
several weeks ago following discovery 
that some of the companies had failed 
to collect the full premium on privately 
owned commercial vehicles. He is known 
to favor the establishment of a checking 
office as a division of his department. 


A. F. Sanford, General 
Agent in Pittsburgh, Dies 
A. F. Sanford, general agent, Alle- 
gheny department at Pittsburgh of the 
Crum & Forster companies, died last 
Thursday morning. He was about 62 
years old and had had heart trouble for 
two years, but the immediate cause of 
death was pleurisy. He is survived by 
his widow and a son, Hugh, who is spe- 
cial agent of the Crum & Forster com- 
panies in the New York suburban terri- 
tory. The late Mr. Sanford was special 
agent of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe and subsequently the New York 
Underwriters in western Pennsylvania 
years ago. Later he was in New York 
as general agent of the fire department 
of the Union of Canton. In 1917 when 
the fire business of the Union was re- 
insured in the United States Fire Mr. 
Sanford joined the Crum & Forster or- 
ganization and was placed in charge of 
their Allegheny department as general 
agent. 





CONVENTION PLANS PROGRESS 
Those Planning io Attend Agents’ 
Meeting at Omaha Urged to Make 
Hotel Reservations Early 
Plans are rapidly developing for the 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents to be held 
at Omaha, Nebr., April 12-15, according 
to Philip W. chairman of the 
Omaha general committee. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Fontenelle. 
Serving as vice-chairmen of the general 
committee will be Irving Zerzan of the 
Omaha Insurance Agency and Richard 
Walker of the Byron Reed Co. Follow- 
ing are the chairmen of the other com- 

mittees : 

Transportation, Richard Koch, Harry 
A. ‘“% Co.; registration and informa- 
tion, 7. B. Martin, Martin Brothers 
& a finance, Joseph Greenberg, Har- 
ry A. Wolf Co., and Ed Heflin, Martin 
Brothers & Co.; entertainment, Joseph 
Barker, Jr., Foster-Barker Co., and T. 
A. Bryan, Dunbar Insurance Corp.; 
publicity, Ray F. Stryker, George & 
Co., and C. A. Abrahamson, Omaha In- 
surance Agency; exhibits, T. H. Maen- 
ner; golf, Frank Wheeler, Fell & Pink- 
erton, Bert Wheeler-Welpton-Alexan- 
der Co. and Henry A. Christensen, 
Kelly-Christensen Co.; hotels, C. C. Al- 
lison, Omaha Insurance Agency ; ladies, 
Mrs. Arthur B. Dunbar. 

Mr. Allison, chairman of the hotels 
committee, has issued the following an- 
nouncement concerning hotel facilities 
and arrangements: 

“A number of requests for reserva- 
tions have already been made and have 
come to the hotels direct. We ask that 
all reservations be made through the 
hotels committee, 250 Omaha National 
Bank Building. Housing commitments 
are made by this committee and not by 
the hotels. This is done for the guests’ 
protection, and assignments will be 
made by the hotels committee. _ Each 
reservation will be acknowledged with 
written certificate, confirmed by the ho- 
tel and the committee. You are earn- 
estly urged to make advance reserva- 
tions. The Fontenelle Hotel can only 
accommodate so many, and all commit- 
ments are made in order of date re- 
ceived. 


Downs, 





BOSTON PREMIUMS DECLINE 

Fire insurance premiums written dut- 
ing the last half of 1936 in Boston de- 
clined 12%. Total premiums received were 
$2,601,058 compared with $2,968,157 in the 
corresponding period of 1935. For the 
first half of 1936 the Boston premiums 
were $3,169,263. 
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Highest ‘Total of Marine Losses 
For Several Years Came In 1936 


The outstanding feature of the annual 
report of the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Association, just issued, is the heavy 
increase in the number of marine casu- 
alties reported in 1936. During the year 
155 vessels aggregating 367,486 tons were 
posted as totally lost, an increase of over 
9,000 tons compared with the losses of 
1935, and appreciably greater in both 
number and tonnage than the losses in 
any of the four preceding years. 

Casualties not involving total loss also 
show a serious increase, the total for 
1936 being 6,139 vessels as against 5,560 
in 1935. There has been a rise in the 
number of casualties every year since 
1932, when 4,956 serious accidents. were 
reported—1,183 fewer than in 1936. 


Fire Hazard Remains Serious 


The report shows that last year there 
were 315 cases of fires in steamers and 
motorships of over 500 tons gross, against 
292 in 1935. Of these fifty-seven took 
place in bunkers and 258 in cargoes, 
against fifty-seven in bunkers and 235 
in cargoes in 1935. The average num- 
ber of fires for the period 1926-36 was 
416. These figures include fifty-five seri- 
ous cases, twenty of which were total 
losses. The report states that “it will 
be seen that the fire risk is still serious, 
and the necessity for the more general 
adoption of all available measures for 
minimizing fire risks is apparent.” 

In considering these figures it must be 
remembered that the recent improvement 
in freights has brought out many old 
ships which were laid up when the ship- 
ping industry was depressed, so that not 
only are there more vessels in commis- 
sion, but many of them are of the more 
accident-prone type. 

The association views with increasing 
concern the continued decline in premi- 
um rates for both hull and cargo busi- 
ness, and is of opinion “they will deteri- 
orate still further unless there is active 
and reasonable cooperation among under- 
writers.” 


Restrictions in Foreign Countries 


Dealing with the work of British ma- 
rine insurance offices abroad, the com- 
mittee of the association writes that their 
operations last year were “particularly 
harassed by legislation introduced in the 
following countries either by way of in- 
creased taxation on policies, oppressive 
deposits, or other measures tending to 
restrict business being effected through 
their branches or agencies: Argentina, 
Belgium, Brazil, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
Greece, Latvia, Madagascar, Mexico, 
Persia, Philippines and Yugoslavia. In 
certain of these countries they have been 
compelled to cease operations. 


“The good offices of the Board of 





SPRINGFIELD BOARD REELECTS 
_The Springfield, Mass., Board of Fire 
Underwriters reelected Harvey R. Pres- 
ton as president at the annual meeting 
held last week. He is president of the 
agency of Goldthwaite, Preston & Olm- 
stead and this is his fifth term as head 
of the local board. Other officers re- 
elected were as follows: vice-president, 
Schuyler B. Eddy; treasurer, William 
F. Kelly; secretary, Fred M. Campbell; 
executive committee, L. . Stewart, 
chairman; Robert A. Baldwin and Rf. 
S. Redfield. 


MUTUAL OPENS OFFICE HERE 

The Northwestern Mutual Fire of Se- 
attle recently opened a New York City 
department on the thirty-first floor of 
116 John Street. H. J. Bergren, who 
has been with the company for over 
twenty-five years, has come to New York 
from the home office as manager of the 
new department. The Northwestern Mu- 
tual has no agents in New York City 
and this new office will accept business 
through brokerage channels. 





Trade have been invoked in certain cases 
but the committee considers the interests 
of British insurance companies operating 
in foreign countries should receive great- 
er consideration by his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, especially when commercial 
treaties and agreements with foreign na- 
tions are under discussion in regard to 
other industries.” 














N. Y. Insurance Society 
Offers 2 Prizes for Essays 


The Insurance Society of New York 
is offering to members for the fifth time 
the Waldemar J. Nichols prize and for 
the first time the T. Y. Brown prize. 
Papers submitted for each award must 
not be more than 3,500 words in length, 
nor less than 2,500 words and each must 
reach the office of the secretary at 100 
William Street, New York City, on or 
before April 1. The subject for the 
Nichols award this year is “Forces That 
Lead to Tariff Rates and to Organiza- 
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tion in the Inland Marine Field.” Com- 
petition for the T. Y. Brown prize is 
open to members and students in the 
society. The subject this year is “A 
Local Agency in the Metropolitan Field.” 

The T. Y. Brown prize, a new award, 
has been made possible through the gen- 
eresity of Samuel T. Brown, who made 
a gift to the society in memory of his 
father, the late Timothy Y. Brown. The 
latter was born in Henry Street, New 
York City, in 1836 and died July 15, 
1902. From 1858 until 1902 he con- 
ducted a local agency under the name 
of T. Y. Brown. The agency now 
operates under the title of T. Y. Brown 
& Co. 


CO-OPERATION 


95-YEAR record—conservative management and unques- 


tioned strength—non-assessable contracts participating in 


profits—placed through brokers. 


A unique program peculiar to Atlantic—and yet not good enough 
without the friendly co-operative spirit shown to brokers by 


Atlantic’s trained underwriters. 


An ever increasing number of brokers have felt the welcome 


which awaits them in our offices where their problems become 


our problems and we work with them to produce custom-made 


policies to meet their clients’ needs. 


Perhaps this takes a little more of the broker’s time and of our 


time. But Atlantic insurance is a quality service for selected 


risks, and amply repays the effort of securing it. The broker’s 


reward is the continuing good-will of satisfied clients and the 


recommendation they pass on to others. 


Send for our 1937 booklet —“Atlantic Offers All 3” 
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Recent Cases In Which Brokers and 
Agents Have Appeared As Principals 


By John Simpson, 


Author of The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance and Reviewer 
of Law Cases for The Eastern Underwriter 


There follow some digests of ¢ 


in which brokers or agents or the 


ases reported in 1936 law periodicals 


sureties on agents’ bonds figured as 


principals (either as plaintiff or defendant) with the exception of those 
digests which have already appeared in The Eastern Underwriter during 


the past twelve months. 


No Liability of Agent for Failure to 
Procure Insurance 


In an action against an agent for the 
value of hay destroyed by fire, alleging 
failure of the agent to procure fire insur- 
ance on the hay, it appeared that the 
plaintiff had owned a farm. He sold it 
and asked the defendant, who had han- 
dled his insurance business, to cancel the 
insurance on his personal property, and 
places $2,000 insurance on the hay. De- 
fendant told him it was not so easy to 
insure property for a tenant as for an 
owner. Defendant, who represented about 
twenty-five insurance companies, could 
not at first place the risk, but finally 
procured a policy for $1,000 in the Na- 
tional Union Fire. The hay was destroyed 
by fire. It had a fair market value of 
$1,687. Defendant, contrary to his cus- 
tom, made a claim for plaintiff on the 
policy. Plaintiff settled the policy with 
an adjuster of the insurance company for 
ten dollars. Defendant took no part in 
inducing plaintiff to make this settlement. 
Under these facts as found by the audi- 
tor, who stated categorically that the de- 


fendant did not agree to become person- 
ally liable in the matter, the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court held, Heaphy v. 
Kimball, 200 N. E. 551, that nothing in 
the findings of fact showed a contract by 
defendant with plaintiff to procure the 
insurance, and judgment was _ properly 
ordered for the defendant. 





Broker Absolved from Negligence 

A broker procured for an employer a 
workmen’s compensation policy which 
the company subsequently learned was 
not a desirable risk and canceled by no- 
tice mailed to and received by the in- 
sured. The broker unsuccessfully tried 
to place the risk elsewhere, but did not 
report these efforts to insured until after 
an employe of insured had been awarded 
compensation. Insured sued the company 
and the broker for damages. A trial re- 
sulted in verdict and judgment absolving 
the company and against the broker, who 
appealed. The Connecticut Supreme Court 
reversed this judgment and directed judg- 
ment for the broker, Rovella v. Standard 
Accident Ins. Co. et al., 183 Atl. 377. 
Insured, who had a running account with 


the broker, relied chiefly on the broker’s 
failure promptly to pay over to the in- 
surance company’s agents a payment in- 
sured had made him on account of the 
premium on this and other policies. The 
court held that even if the broker were 
to be regarded as insured’s agent after 
he delivered the policy, insured lost its 
protection because the company canceled 
the policy. It did not cancel it because 
of nonpayment of the premium, but be- 
cause it learned insured was not a de- 
sirable risk. The broker was held not 
guilty of any breach of duty to insured 
which was the proximate cause of the 
loss of the protection of the policy. 


Delivering Policy in Defunct Com- 
pany After Merger 

In Williams vy. Neal, 183 S. E. 650, the 
Georgia Court of Appeals held that the 
evidence authorized the insured under an 
automobile liability policy to recovery 
against insurance agents for fraud in 
delivering to plaintiff a policy in a com- 
pany which had ceased to exist and was 
not authorized to do business in Georgia, 
having been taken over by a reinsurance 
company. 

The reinsurance company was appar- 
ently solvent at the time it took over the 
assets of the defunct company, but failed 
about five montlis later. After the merger 
insured injured some one in a collision 
and the agents promised to take care of 
the matter, but failed to do so. After 
the reinsurer failed the injured person 
recovered judgment against insured for 
$2,000. Insured did not find out about 
the merger until after the accident, and 
after the reinsurer’s failure. There was 
no rider on the policy that it had been 
reinsured. Insured spent $150 in defend- 
ing the negligence action. It was held 
insured could recover the amount of the 
judgment against him although he had 
not paid it, along with the expense of his 
defense. 

Sub Agents’ Contract Construed 

A general agent of an insurance com- 
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pany contracted with a sub-agent to pro. 
cure applications and collect and receipt 
for policies issued. By a custom op. 
tinued between them for years the sy. 
agent was, on delivery to him of the 
policy, charged with the amount. If the 
policy was returned by the insured yp. 
accepted the sub agent was given credit 
for the full amount charged. If the 
policyholder later canceled a policy, the 
sub agent was credited with the amount 
of unearned premiums less deductions 
for commissions already retained thereon, 
The unearned premium was returned to 
the policyholder by the sub agent. The 
contract was terminated by mutual agree. 
ment. Six months later the insurance 
company went into receivership. The re- 
ceiver notified the policyholders to file 
their claims for unearned premiums, 

The agent brought action for the bal- 
ance due by the sub agent at the termi- 
nation of the contract. The agent’s con- 
tract with the insurance company termi- 
nated on the company’s insolvency. At 
that time there were policies outstanding 
written through the sub agent the un- 
earned premium on which from the date 
of the receivership to the date of expira- 
tion of the policies amounted to about 
$5,000. The sub agent claimed this as a 
set-off to the amount due by him. The 
Ohio Court of Appeals held, Fred P, 
Thomas Co. v. Weil, 4 N. E. (2d.) 153, 
that the sub agent was not entitled to the 
set-off. One judge considered, however, 
that the sub agent was obligated only to 
the extent of the premiums actually col- 
lected by him. 


Broker’s Liability for Premiums 
Collected 

Munro, a general agent of Lloyds of 
America, sued the administrator of the 
estate of Gould, an insurance broker, for 
premiums on canceled policies. The course 
of dealings of the parties was that Gould 
solicited business in Lloyds, which billed 
the premium to Munro, who billed it to 
Gould, who billed it to the insured or 
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collected it when the policy was delivered. 
Gould had no direct dealings with Lloyds, 
put settled his accounts with Munro semi- 
monthly. When Lloyds ceased to do 
pusiness it canceled all its policies. Among 
these were two upon which Gould had 
received the full premiums from the in- 
sured and as to which Munro had paid 
an equivalent amount to Lloyds in ac- 
cordance with the established practice. 
This action was to recover from Gould’s 
estate the amount so paid. 

The trial court found that the relation 
between Gould and Munro was that of 
debtor and creditor; that Gould did not 
hold the premiums in trust for Lloyds 
and found for plaintiff for the full amount 
of the premiums, after deducting Gould’s 
commission and a payment previously 
made by Gould to Munro equal to that 
portion of the premiums which had been 
earned before cancelation. This was af- 
firmed by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, Munro v. Bowers, 200 N. E. 393. 
The cancellation of the policies, it was 
held, did not discharge Gould, nor the 
fact that the administrator furnished in- 
surance without charge to the insured. 





District Manager’s Contract 


In an action on an employment contract 
as district manager for defendant insur- 
ance company wherein the defendant filed 
a counterclaim, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court held, Ross v. Pennsylvania 
Underwriter’s Co., Inc., 187 Atl. 62, that 
while the company had the right, under 
the terms of the contract, to discontinue 
the allowance of traveling expenses and 
salary without notice, the discontinuance 
could only apply to future claims, and not 
to such expenses or salary as had been 
expended or earned. And the manager 
was held not precluded from recovering 
expenses and salary although the amount 
paid him was in excess of the proportion 
that the amount of insurance he wrote 
bore to the amount required to be writ- 
ten for the entire year. The contract was 
based on yearly production and nota por- 
tion of the year, while the salary and 
expenses were payable semi-monthly. 

A finding of the jury that a require- 
ment of the contract that the manager 
remit the full amount of all premiums col- 
lected by him without offset or deduction 
was waived and modified by the subse- 
quent conduct and arrangement of the 
parties was held warranted where the 
manager was billed by the company for 
the net amount due to it, deducting what- 
ever commission was due the manager. 





Sureties on Agent’s Bond Liable 
Although Bond Not Signed 
by Agent 

In an action by an insurance company 
on a surety bond furnished by one of its 
agents against the sureties on the bond 
to recover a sum alleged to be owing the 
plaintiff on account of a shortage in the 
accounts of the agent while in plaintiff's 
employ, the Louisiana Supreme Court 
held, Queen of America v. Bloomenstiel, 
184 La. 1070, 168 So. 302, that the sureties 
were not exempt from liability because 
of the agent’s failure to sign the bond, 
the agent being primarily liable and the 
sureties being bound jointly and severally. 
_ This is the rule in such circumstances 
in nearly all jurisdictions, including New 
ork, unless there is an express agree- 
ment that the bond shall not be valid 
until executed by the principal. See 50 
Corpus Juris. p. 32, sec. 44, 21 Ruling 
Case Law, p. 965, sec. 19. 





Liability of Agent’s Surety 


_The Oklahoma Supreme Court held, in 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
Kern, 62 P. (2d.) 1173, that the surety 
on an insurance agent’s fidelity bond was 
not discharged by the sale of the agency 
the insurance company where he had 
given his written consent to the sale. The 
surance company claimed that the agent 
had not accounted for money collected 
by him for and belonging to the company. 

€ evidence was held to show that the 
sale of the agency was in all respects 
conducted in such a manner as to protect 


the interest of the sureties on the bond 
and that rather than being prejudiced 
thereby the sureties were benefited by the 
acts of the insurance company in bringing 
about the sale. 





Adjustment of Agency Account 


A local agency terminating when the 
company withdrew its business in the 
state, the company and the agency nego- 
tiated for an adjustment of the amount 
due by the agency for the unpaid pre- 
miums collected or which should have 
been collected by it. An acknowledg- 
ment of the amount was signed by a 
member of the agency, with a conditional 
promise to pay it or a substantial part 
of it by a certain date. The Alabama 
Supreme Court, Penney & Binford v. 
Hudson Ins. Co., 170 So. 61, held this to 
be an assent to the amount due and an 
account stated, essentially the same as if 
a promissory note had been given for 
the amount. 


Payment of Premium by Broker 
by Accounting 


The St. Louis Court of Appeals holds, 
H. W. Eddy, Insurance, Inc., v. National 
Union Fire, 94 S. W. (2d.) 1062, that 
where a policy has been issued in accord- 
ance with a custom between the broker 
and the insurance company’s general 
agent by which the only actual money 
payment of premium was that of the in- 
sured to the broker, payment by the 
broker to the general agent being effected 
by the monthly accounting of the debits 
and credits existing between the two, the 
premium for the policy is to be regarded 
as paid when it is accepted as a charge 
upon the broker’s books. After this had 
occurred the broker as assignee of the 
insured could recover from the company 
the unearned premiums on canceled poli- 
cies. 





Agreement as to Renewal 


Commissions 
The contracts of an insurance agency 
were abrogated except as to the agent’s 


right to commissions on renewals. The 
agent would have been entitled to these 
commissions except for a marginal pro- 
vision in one of the abrogating agree- 
ments. The Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
neals, State Life v. Allen, 81 F. (2d.) 
618, affirming judgment for plaintiff in an 
action by the agent in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for eastern Texas, adopted a 
construction of the clause which seemed 
reasonable and logical and which gave 
effect to all provisions of both contracts 
and did violence to none. 





Right to Commissions on Premiums 
Settled or Waived 


In an action by an agent for commis- 
sions on life policies the Illinois Appellate 
Court held, Nathanson v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life, 283 Ill. App. 424, that plain- 
tiff was entitled to a commission on pre- 
miums accrued but not actually paid to 
the company by the insured, a compro- 
mise settlement having been effected as to 
such premiums. 

The agent was also held entitled to 
commission on premiums, although their 
payment from insured had been waived 
pursuant to disability provisions of the 
policy. The trial court permitted wit- 
nesses to testify that there was a custom 
in the life insurance business for com- 
panies to set up a disability reserve fund 
from the excess premium paid by the 
assured for the disability benefit, and that 
when any one of the policyholders be- 
comes disabled the premiums due under 
that policy are paid from that fund, and 
thus the companies themselves keep the 
policies in force. This the appellate court 
said would be a very reasonable custom 
and the credibility of the witnesses in 
this respect recommended itself to the 
court. The agent’s contract called for 
commissions on “premiums actually col- 
lected and paid over to said company.” 
Parol evidence of the custom was held 
admissible to explain the situation. 
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Has Flair For Arbitration 


A. J. Smith, President of New York City Local Agents, Infly. 
ential and Successful in Conferences; Long Experience 


in City and Suburban Field 
By John M. Francis 


Whether or not he happens to hold an 
official position in any of the numerous 
insurance organizations at any given 
moment, A. J. Smith, vice-president and 
secretary of Zweig, Smith & Co., Inc., 
local agents, 85 John Street, New York 
City, is one of the most influential men 
in metropolitan fire insurance circles. 
In addition, he is generally regarded as 
one of the best underwriters in the city. 

At present “Archie” Smith, as he is 
known to a wide acquaintance among 


nature and he knows his business. And 
he enjoys organization work. 


Became An Insurance Man in 1906 


Outside of the insurance business itself, 
and Italian food, negotiating could be 
called his hobby. He is the personifica- 
tion of the popular idea of a Politician, 
down to the ever-present cigar in one 
corner of his mouth. He smokes ten or 
a dozen cigars daily. 

A native of New York, Mr. Smith en- 





A. J. 


agents, brokers and company men, is 
serving his third term as president of 
the Association of Local Agents of the 
City of New York; is a member of the 
board of directors and of the committce 
on fire prevention and water supply of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers; a member of the rates commit- 
tee of the New York City Division of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, and a member of the brok- 
erage committee of the Suburban Di- 
vision of the Rating Organization. 


His Wide Influence 


However, his influence is not confined 
to these organizations. When important 
negotiating is to be done within, by, or 
for any of the local fire organizations, 
or the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, in which he holds no of- 
ficial position, Mr. Smith is frequently 
consulted; sometimes asked to take over 
the assignment. 

Companies which he has never repre- 
sented are indebted to him for an arbi- 
tration service of which few of them 
know. Agents throughout the country 
are obligated to him because his activi- 
ties in no small measure led to the ulti- 
mate ruling of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue that commissioned agents, 
largely speaking, are not employes with- 
in the meaning of the Social Security 
Act. He was one of the initiators of the 
movement resulting in adoption of the 
present re sident agents law of New York 
State and in the subsequent favorable 
ruling by the Attorney General of the 
State on the meaning of the word “resi- 
dent” as used in the statute. 

He served on the executive committee 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change for six years, several of them as 
chairman, and when he retired he re- 
ceived more than ordinary commendation 
for economies which he launched or sup- 
ported. 

“Archie” Smith can get resul‘s desired 
by organizations or individuals because 
of several factors. Most important is 
the fact that others, including his ad- 
versaries, trust him. He knows human 


SMITH 


tered the insurance business in 1906 in 
the gencral agency of J. Ramsay Barry 
& Co. That agency was acquired by 
Newman & MacBain in 1909 and he went 
with the new owners. In 1911 he left 
Newman & MacBain to join Fred §. 
James & Co. in their New York suburban 
department as an examiner and special 
agent; eightecn months later he became 
assistant to the manager of the New 
York local department, and he was made 
manager of that department in 1924. 
He resigned in 1926 to join Henry M. 
Zweig and M. K. Smith in setting up the 
local agency of Zweig, Smith & Co., Inc. 

In addition to positions in organizations 
already mentioned, Mr. Smith has served 
as a director of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, and as 
chairman of the special Interstate Under- 
writers Board and pro rata cancellation 
committees of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 


Eagle, Star & B. D. Made 


Excellent Gains in 1936 


The United States branch of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions had total as- 
sets of $6,490,084 on December 31, 19%, 
according to its financial statement. 
This is an increase of close to $500,000 
over the year before. The unearned 
premium reserve is $1,849,615, an_in- 
crease of anateninueaty $97,000. The 
loss reserve is $563,724. This is an in- 
crease of $172,150, reflecting the gen- 
eral increase in losses which occurred 
toward the end of the year. 

The company made a gain of $327,804 
in surplus, and the surplus to_policy- 
holders stood at $3,860,489 at the end of 
the year. As the total liabilities are 
only $2,629,595, the margin of extra se- 
curity is large. 


ADJUSTERS COMBINE OFFICES 
Wm. E. Severance, marine and fire 
adjuster, and Joseph L. Lang, casualty 
and accident and health adjuster, both 
of Los Angeles, have consolidated theif 
forces and opened offices at 1105 Pacific 
National Building, Los Angeles. 
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Bailees’ Customers’ Policies 


Coverage, Exclusions, Limits of Liability and Rates of Protec- 
tion for Laundries and Dyers and Cleaners 
By George W. Nixon, 
Underwriter, Marine Office of America 


Under the heading of bailees’ policies 
may be considered laundries, dyers and 
cleaners and rug and carpet cleaners. 
Unless otherwise specified by agreement, 
the liability of these custodians is lim- 
ited to loss or damage occurring from 
their negligence, and the onus of prov- 
ing such negligence rests with the client. 
It has been a matter of custom for these 
custodians to take out a policy for the 
benefit of their customers, and it has 
been because of this that the bailee 
customers’ policy was devised. 

Like many of the present inland ma- 
rine forms there is no standard policy 
written by all companies, so that it is 
necessary to consider certain perils which 
might appear in the form and discuss 
these. 

Laundries—dyers and cleaners. With 
the possible exception of the limit of loss 
to be paid, there is no difference as be- 
tween these two forms. The policy will 
cover on all kinds of lawful goods and/or 
articles being the property of others ac- 
cepted by the assured for processing, 
while contained in the premises of the 
assured and/or in transit between the 
specified premises and/or to and from 
the assured’s customers. 

It is well to note that in connection 
with transportation the policy is silent 
on the question of the mode of convey- 
ance, although occasionally some policies 
are issued definitely excluding parcel 
post shipments. 


What Policies Cover 
The policy will cover against: 

1. Fire and lightning. 

2. Explosion, except explosion origi- 
nating within steam boilers. Many pol- 
icles are issued without this exclusion, 
but inasmuch as the majority of plants 
carry steam boiler insurance, there is 
comparatively little resistance in the ac- 
ceptance of this limitation. 

3. Collision, overturn and/or derail- 
ment of the transporting conveyance. 

4. Collapse of bridge or culvert. 

5. Theft, pilferage or hold-up during 
transportation. 
_ 6. Burglary or hold-up at the prem- 
ises of the assured. 

To admit liability under the policy 
with respect to burglary, it is definitely 
necessary to show that the premises in- 
dicate visible signs of forcible entry. 
You will note that this clause is not suf- 
ficiently broad to pay losses from ordi- 
nary theft or mysterious disappearance, 
tor if such perils are included it must 
be one entirely at the discretion of the 
underwriter. 

Tornado, cyclone or windstorm. 

_8& Flood (meaning thereby the rising 
of any natural body of water). 

9. Sprinkler leakage. 

10. Earthquake. 

I Stranding, sinking, burning and/or 
collision of any regular ferry, including 
General Average and Salvage charges. 

12. Confusion of the goods and/or 
articles resulting from any of the above 
specified perils. 

Assume for a moment that there might 
be a fire on the premises of a laundry 
of such a nature that might result in 
some of the property being scattered 
over the building. The .policy covers 
direct loss or damage arising from speci- 
fied perils, and as no fire has occurred 
on the insured property there would be 
no liability on the part of the company 
Without the inclusion of this clause. 

In addition to these perils, one of the 
most important questions in connection 
With a policy of this nature, deals with 
‘trikes and riots. It is quite customary 
to omit these perils from the basic form 
of policy and to be added by endorse- 
ment at the discretion of the underwriter. 


Even then a provision may be made on 
the endorsement giving the right to the 
underwriter to cancel this provision by 
giving five days’ notice in writing to the 
assured. 


Exclusions 
In the exclusions we will find: 
1, Excluding property held on storage. It 


has been quite customary in this trade for 
property to be merely processed and then re- 
turned to the customer, The rate which is 
affixed does not contemplate such additional 
risk, and it is a matter of consideration at 
the time the account is submitted. 

2. While the property is in the possession 
ot any person, company and/or corporation 
other than the assured or the assured’s em- 
ployes. The rate 1s promulgated upon the in- 
formation concerning certain definite locations 
as well as the method of transportation, and as 
such locations are mentioned in the policy, ir 


does not give the assured the opportunity to 
use other locations at their discretion. 


3. Theft or pilferage of goods left on deliv- 
ery vehicles overnight, unless locked in as- 
sured’s private garage or building occupied by 
the assured. 

4. Mis-delivery or careless destruction of the 
goods or any unaccountable loss where there 
is not any evidence that the loss was occasioned 
by perils insured against. 

It is customary to limit the liability of 
the company to the actual cash value, 
less proper reduction for depreciation, 
but including the actual cost of labor 
incurred and materials used by the as- 
sured in processing the property. In the 
case of laundries, however, for many 
years it was customary to affix the limit 
of liability to a certain number of times 
the assured’s service charge, and this 
ranged from twenty to forty. As a spe- 
cific example, if the charge on a bundle 
of laundry were $2.50, the maximum lia- 
bility would be from $50 to $100 as the 
case may be. 

This deals with the specific limit of 
liability with respect to individual prop- 
erty, but it is further customary to set a 
maximum limit of liability with respect to 
any loss, while on the premises of the 
assured; while at the other locations 
specified in the policy and while in tran- 
sit. Certain underwriting offices, how- 


ever, are not insistent upon affixing this 
limit of liability, but here, too, the mat- 
ter must be decided by the individual 
underwriting offices. 


Rates 


Rates: These are purely judgment, and 
in fact there is no standard method used 
in arriving at the rate. Due considera- 
tion must of course be taken of the 
fire rate, burglary rate, the rate for the 
additional hazards covered by the policy, 
and the additional load for the transpor- 
tation risks. 

On the larger accounts, and this is true 
with practically every concern doing work 
on their own premises, it is usual for 
the assured to make monthly reports to 
the company of their gross receipts on 
which the rate is applied as affixed in 
the policy. 

On the smaller accounts requiring < 
very nominal limit of liability, it is usual 
to charge the assured a flat annual pre- 
mium without readjustment. 





BRITAIN’S FIRE LOSSES 
3ritain’s fire losses last year wer 
the heaviest since 1923, and were about 


£500,000 more than in 1935. 
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Paterson, N. J., Hit By $3,000,000 
Conflagration 35 Years Ago 


Monday of this week, February 8, 
marked the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the conflagration which swept Pater- 
son, N. J., in 1902. S. D. Rumsey, 
veteran agent of that city and member 
of the firm of Garrison, Rumsey & Co., 
describes as follows this fire which 
caused over $3,000,000 damage: 

“On February the 8th, 1902, at about 
midnight, the conflagration at Pater- 
son, started in the car barns in Lower 
Broadway, extending through to Van 
Houten Street. Due to an exception- 
ally high wind, of gale proportions, and 
considerable snow, it spread rapidly in 
a southeasterly direction, and was soon 
beyond the control of the fire depart- 
ment, probably assisted by the lack of 
water pressure, and the further fact, 
that the immediately adjoining build- 
ings were of old frame structure, some 
dating back to the beginning of Pater- 
son. 

“The path of the fire was directly in 
line with the business section (mercan- 
tile), and toward the residential part 
of the town. It was freakish in be- 
havior, frequently starting fires remote 
from where the flames raged, thereby 
making the efforts of the fire fighters 
futile in checking this catastrophe, and 
confining it to one section. As an ex- 
ample, in the spire of the Baptist 
Church, the fire started near the top, 
beyond the reach of the equipment, 
eventually eating its way down into the 
body of the structure. his was a full 
block from the nearest point of the fire, 
and illustrates many such _ instances 
along Market Street and Park Avenue. 

“Finally the spread was destroyed by 
dynamiting at Carroll and Park Ave- 
nues, thereby saving a considerable ter- 
ritory beyond. 


’ 


“The police force, consisting of 
thirty-seven men, rescued seventeen 
people, who were found in the snow 


covered streets, overcome by cold and 
snow. 

“When the fire attacked Market 
Street near the depot one citizen on 
Park Avenue hired two men to cart his 
furniture to the yard in the rear of the 
dwelling, and a spark promptly ignited 





Va. Agents and Fieldmen 
To Honor Wilson Feb. 26 


Members of the Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents and the Stock Fire 
Insurance Field Club of Virginia are 
planning to give a testimonial dinner to 
W. Owen Wilson, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
The dinner, to be followed by a dance, 
will be given the evening of February 
26 in the roof garden of the John Mar- 
shall Hotel at Richmond. The commit- 
tee in charge of arrangements comprises 
B. P. Carter, past president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Insurance Agents; 
Louis E. English, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of that association, 
and Donald C. Hancock, past president 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents. Invitations have been extended 
to company executives and a number of 
prominent local agents throughout the 
country. 





INTER-OCEAN RE. FIGURES 

The Inter-Ocean Reinsurance of Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., had admitted assets of $5,- 
649,285 at the close of 1936, an increase 
of more than $600,000 over 1935. Capi- 
tal amounts to $500,000 and the net sur- 
plus to $1,759,094, making a surplus to 
policyholders of $2,259,094. The surplus 
increased $275,296 during the year. Un- 
earned premiums amount to $2,613.536. a 
gain of $328,000. The loss reserve 
amounts to $344,919 and the company 
has also a voluntary reserve of $150,000. 


the furniture, not damaging the dwell- 
ing. 

“When at last the fire was under con- 
trol a damage of about three million 
dollars had been done, and not over 
two-thirds was covered by insurance. 
As the banks, office buildings, includ- 
ing the City Hall, were among the vic- 
tims, a great loss of important public 
and private records was suffered. 

“Had it not been for fire apparatus 
from adjoining towns as far away as 
Jersey City, undoubtedly more severe 
losses would have occurred.” 


Boston and Old Colony Show 
Gains Made During 1936 


Sizeable gains in’ assets and surplus 
are reported by the Boston and Old 
Colony companies of Boston in_ their 
1936 financial statements. The Boston 
shows assets of $25,332,410, compared 
with $23,480,182 at the close of 1935. 
Net surplus is $15,134,403 as against $13,- 
021,473. With the capital of $3,000,000 
the policyholders’ surplus is $18,134,403. 
Based on December 31, 1936, market 
quotations the policyholders’ surplus is 
$19,253,741. The unearned premium re- 
serve amounts to $4,547,850, which rep- 
resents a small decline from the pre- 
vious year. 

The Old Colony has assets of $10,047,- 
557, a gain of $800,000. The net surplus 
is $6,905,077, an increase of more than 


$800,000. With the capital of $1,000 
the surplus to policyholders is $7,90507 
Based on December 31, 1936, marke: 
quotations the policyholders’ surplus 
$8,558,535. The unearned premium p. 
serve is $1,531,385, a gain of about $%. 
000. 





AMERICAN ALLIANCE FIGURES 

The American Alliance of the Grey 
American group had admitted assets j 
$9,528,414 at the close of 1936, a gain of 
over $670,000 since December 31, 193 
The net surplus of $4,356,633 shows a 
increase of $703,498. With the capity 
of $3,000,000 the policyholders’ surphy 
is $7,356,633. Based on December 3 
market quotations for all bonds anj 
stocks owned the assets would be jp. 
creased to $9,957,422 and the policyhold. 
ers’ surplus to $7,785,641. The unearned 
premium reserve amounts to $1,863463 








pneumatic system, the Aero Automatic 


Fire Alarm uses air as its fire detecting 
element. Lengths of small-bore copper tubing, 
no bigger around than a match, attached to 
the walls or ceiling, are the vital part of the 
physical equipment. When fire starts, the air 
in this tubing expands, causing the alarm. 
Since the action depends on the rate at which 
the temperature rises, Aero need not wait for a 
predetermined “dangerously high’’ tempera- 
ture. It detects fire when it starts, and auto- 
matically summons the fire department direct 


to the scene. 


The greater speed of this pneumatic, rate- 
of-temperature-rise system in detecting fire is 
proved by Aero’s performance record. During 
the past 10 years, fire losses in Aero protected 


AERO AUTOMATIC 


A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE 


quest. 


properties have averaged less than three cents 
per hundred dollars of insurable values. 

The Aero Automatic Fire Alarm System 
is installed, maintained and constantly super- 
vised by A.D.T. It is available with Central 
Station Supervision in 350 cities; elsewhere, 
with direct-to-fire-department connections. No 
capital investment is required for equipment or 
installation. Descriptive booklet sent on re- 


Other A. D.T. Central Station Fire Protec- 
tion Services include Sprinkler Supervisory and 


Waterflow Alarm Service; Watchman Super- 


York. 








visory and Manual Fire Alarm Service. 
Controlled Companies of American Dis- 
trict Telegraph Co., 155 Sixth Avenue, New 


FirE ALARM 


AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP 
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Liverpool Underwriters’ Head On 
Hull, Cargo and War Risk Problems 


W. W. Harris, who delivered an ef- 
fective address as chairman of the 
Liverpool Underwriters’ Association last 
years, in his speech for the current year 
developed, in the light of subsequent 
experience, some of the chief points he 
then considered. 

Last year Mr. Harris stated that, on 
the average, the premium rates for 
ships had declined, compared with 
three or four years previously, by 40%. 
This year he said that the reduction 
must now be increased by an additional 
10%. On the other side of the under- 
writing account Chairman Harris men- 
tioned a rise of from 5 to 15% in the 
cost of repairs, which was based on re- 
ports from the Salvage Association last 
October, adding that the costs had since 
risen further owing to the rising ten- 
dency of wages and materials and the 
scarcity of skilled labor. He concluded 
that “only those having the character- 
istics of the ostrich can fail to see that, 
generally speaking, hull business is not 
worth writing at the present time.” 


Would Fight for Hull Agreement 


Mr. Harris went on to urge the lead- 
ers of the hull market to fight for the 
revival of the Joint Hull Agreement, 
even if it were only to the limited ex- 
tent of agreeing that there should be 
no further reductions on the renewals 
of hull insurances, and he _ expressed 
confidence that this measure would be 
welcomed by underwriters and brokers 
alike. This might well be the case, for 
an alternative view to such action, 
which is sometimes expressed, is that it 
may be necessary, judging by the past, 
for a good deal of money to be lost be- 
fore concerted measures are adopted— 
a suggestion which does no credit to 
the vision of the underwriting market. 

Remarking that history repeated it- 
self, Mr. Harris quoted from a resolu- 
tion of the association dated June 30, 
1810, in which the underwriters of 
Liverpool took into their “most serious 
consideration the present irregular and 
alarming state of their trade, owing 
chiefly to the inadequate rates of the 
premiums of insurance.” The _ resolu- 
tion stated that “being sensible of the 
necessity for the establishment of some 
system which may have for its object 
the mutual safety and protection of 
the interests of the assured and the un- 
derwriter,” they had resolved that a 
committee of underwriters should be 
appointed by ballot, to determine a fair 
rate of premium at which insurance 
should be effected. 


Profits Only From War Risks 


“I entertain the hope,” Mr. Harris 
continued, “that the increase in the 
values of commodities and the improve- 
ment in the volume of exports and im- 
ports of the country will create a 
greater spread of business, especially 
as regards cargo. Undoubtedly it will 
tend to satisfy the requirements of the 
extensive market and to ease competi- 
tion. Rates are now so low that the 
margin of profit has almost entirely dis- 
appeared, and were it not for the pre- 
mium accruing from war risks, cargo 
business would make only a sorry show. 
“The wisdom of the action taken in 
September, 1935, regarding war risks 
as been emphasized; otherwise under- 
writers would have had no _ provision 
wherewith to meet unexpected claims 
arising from such an event as the civil 
war in Spain. Merchandise lying in 
warehouses or destined to certain Span- 
ish ports at the time of the outbreak 
has been requisitioned or seized by the 


and many claims have 
been presented for payment. The 
formation of a_ special committee to 
consider these claims has been of great 
assistance to underwriters.” 

War Risk Clause Changes 

Mr. Harris paid tribute to the 
unanimity of the marine market over 
the war risk question and the loyalty 
shown to the War Risk Rating Com- 
mittee. 

“Certainly,” he added, “there were 
deviations from the principle of limit- 
ing cover to forty-eight hours, and 
many contracts were placed giving pro- 
tection for forward shipments, but 
when the danger and undesirability of 
this practice was called to the atten- 
tion of underwriters, an agreement was 
signed by the whole market in July 
last, limiting cover to 48 hours’ notice, 
unless on specific shipments by named 
steamers, provided the sailing took 
place within thirty days. This was also 
made operative on the Continent by the 
agencies of British marine offices act- 
ing under the instructions of head of- 
fices, but the terms of this agreement 
have been objected to by certain un- 
derwriters, and, in my view, rightfully 
so, for in respect of these shipments 
underwriters are in a worse position 
than they were under the previous ten 
days’ clause. 

“Subsequent to the July agreement 
another was signed in August elimi- 
nating war and strikes, etc., from build- 
ing risks, but this has since been modi- 
fied to include S. R. & C. C. ex armed 
civil strife. This course was deemed 
advisable in order to meet difficulties 
experienced in certain foreign markets 
and the new agreement is now in force, 
both at home and abroad. 

“Another important phase in the de- 
velopment of the war risk question was 
reached in October, when a ‘gentle- 
man’s’ agreement was given, to support 
Lloyd’s not-marine market, and to ab- 
stain from covering war on stationary 
risks in the United Kingdom, and it is 
generally known that underwriters now 
have under consideration an arrange- 
ment whereby war cover under a 
marine policy is limited to the period 
during which the interest is actually in 
transit overseas. This has already been 
adopted in respect of shipments to 
Spain and Spanish possessions, and it 
is hoped that it will shortly become 
general, but in the meantime—on De- 
cember 9 last—another agreement was 


Government, 


made not to include war or civil war 
risk cover in connection with insurances 
not customarily covered under a marine 
contract, to which all underwriters have 
given their loyal support. 
Commends Unanimity of Action 

“Never before has such unanimity 
been shown by the marine market in 
this country, both as regards compa- 
nies and Lloyd’s, and it demonstrates 
the power and ability of underwriters 
when they agree on a definite course of 
action. May we not therefore take 
courage from this and realize that, 
given the will, collectively we have the 
ability to raise the conditions of our 
industry to a normal and _ profitable 
basis ?” 





Big Increase in Tonnage 


Lost in December, 1936 


The final 193% returns prepared by the 
Liverpool Underwriters Association, just 
issued, show that 18 vessels, of 71,955 
tons gross, were posted in the Loss Book 
as lost during December. These figures 
compare with 16 vessels, of 26,765 tons 
gross, so posted in December, 1935, and 
with 15 vessels, of 45,055 tons gross, in 
December, 1934. 

The total number of casualties posted 
in the Loss Book during December last 
was 731. The number for December, 
1935, was 541. The corresponding figure 
for December, 1934, was 518, and for 
December, 1933, 569. Only vessels of 
50U tons gross and upwards are included 
in the returns. 


Swedish High Court Holds 
Gold Clause Invalid 


The Swedish High Court of Justice 
decided at the end of January on appeal 
that the gold clause in the Swedish 1924 
dollar loan is invalid. As a result it is 
estimated that the Swedish State will 
save nearly $1,500,000. 

The case arose out of a dispute be- 
tween the Swedish National Debt Office 
and the Skandia Insurance Co. The judg- 
ment is taken from a resolution on cur- 
rency passed by the U. S. Congress in 
1933, and follows the same lines as the 
decision of the British House of Lords 
on January 28 last on the conversion 
of the “gold clause.” 





SALVAGE AWARDS HIGHER 

A report on salvage awards just issued 
by the Liverpool Underwriters Associa- 
tion shows that five awards were made 
last year by the Admiralty Court for a 
total sum of £24,650. In 1935 the num- 
ber of awards was four, for £3,927; in 
1934 the number was nine, for £35,820; 
and in 1933 the number was eight, for 
£17,560. 

The largest individual award last year 
was for £11,750, and was granted to the 
British steamer Nestor for her services 
in towing the British steamer Mungana, 
of 3,351 tons, to Adelaide. The value of 
the ship and cargo amounted to £62,000. 





LIVERPOOL ASS’N CHAIRMAN 

G. C. Krell, underwriter of the 
Thames & Mersey Marine, has _ been 
unanimously elected chairman of the 
Liverpool Underwriters Association for 
the current year, in succession to W. 
W. Harris. <A. Bath, underwriter of 
the Union Marine & General, has been 
elected deputy-chairman. 


TUGBOAT HELD A VEHICLE 

The New York Court of Appeals, 
Hinkle vy. Globe & Rutgers Fire, 3 N. E. 
(2d) 197, affirmed without opinion the 
judgment of the Appellate Division, 246 
App. Div. 737, 283 N. Y. S. 870, holding 
that a tugboat is a “vehicle drawn, pro- 
pelled or operated by any motive power,” 
within the meaning of section 109 of the 
Insurance Law. 


COLORADO INSURANCE BILLS 

House Bill No. 233 introduced in the 
Colorado legislature by Representative 
Griffith would permit domestic insurance 
companies to make lIcans on real estate 
on a two-thirds valuation basis as is 
provided for foreign companies under 
state law. House Bill No. 234 by Mr. 
Griffith would permit domestic insurance 
companies which have gone through re- 
insurance to be under the control of 
the corporation commissioner instead of 
the insurance commissioner. 











London marine underwriters have 
been hit by a serious fire in a cold stor- 
age warehouse at Melbourne. The total 
damage is estimated at $500,000, includ- 
ing that done to buildings and to quan- 
tities of meat, butter and cheese await- 
ing export. 


Motor Cars and Garages Account 
For 52,300 Fires In One Year 


Automobiles or garages were involved 
in 52,300 fires during 1935, according to 
a statement by the Continental of the 
America Fore Group. These blazes, af- 
fecting cars or the quarters in which 
they were housed, amounted to 11% of 
all the 470,000 fires in the United States 
during the year. Calculations were based 
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on estimates completed by the National 
Fire Protection Association, showing 20,- 
200 fires in garages, public and private, 
and 32,100 fires affecting automobiles, 
buses and trucks, outside of buildings. 

The losses amounted to $6,375,000, or 
2.7% of the total national fire loss of 
248,994,000. Of this amount, $4,950,000 
was estimated as the damage from ga- 
rage fires, and $1,425,000 as the damage 
to vehicles burned outside of buildings. 

The frequency of fires of this kind 
was emphasized by Curtis W. Pierce, 
vice-president, pointing out that they 
were exceeded in number only by dwell- 
ing fires, which were estimated at 290,- 
800. Third on the list, and far below 
automobiles and garages in number of 
individual fires, were mercantile estab- 
lishments with 34,100. Barns and stabies 
were fourth, with 26,300, and factories 
fifth with 8,300. 


In point of loss, the automobile and 
garage damage of $4,375,000 was exceeded 
by dwellings, with $93,488,000 losses; 
mercantile establishments, $38,200,000; 
barns and stables, $27,500,000: factories 
$18,857,000 and warehouses $11,020,000 

Among the classifications in which 
losses were exceeded by automobiles and 
garages were elevators, granaries, grain 
warehouses, with $5,300,000; schools, col- 
leges and seminaries, with $4,420,000: 
churches, $3,535,000, and restaurants and 
saloons, $3,296,000. 




















Pink Encouraged Over 
1936 Casualty Results 
HIS REPORT TO LEGISLATURE 
New York Superintendent Calls National 
Surety Corp. Sale to C. I. T. One of 


Past Year’s Major Accomplishments 





Indicative of the progress made by 
stock casualty and surety companies dur- 
ing 1936 Superintendent of Insurance L. 
H. Pink of New York State reported to 
Legislature this week that for the first 
nine months of last year seventy-eight 
companies doing business in this state 
wrote $193,097,528 in premiums compared 
with $181,664,622 in the same period of 
1935. The casualty and surety business 
showed a decided improvement in 1935 
over 1934 and present indications, the 
Superintendent said, point to even more 
favorable results for 1936. He was glad 
to note that “company executives are 
venerally emphasizing safe and sound 
underwriting practices and are stressing 
the desirability of good risks rather than 
premium volume.” 

Security Fund Operations 

One of the most interesting casualty 
matters discussed by the Superintendent 
was the financial operations of the two 
workmen's compensation security forms 
“which have continued to grow in the 
second year of their operation.” Said 
Mr. Pink: 

“There has been no failure of any 
company writing workimen’s compensa- 
tion insurance since the funds were cre- 
ated in 1935 with the result that the 
funds are intact with interest accumu- 
lations. The following is a summary of 
the financial condition of the two funds 


as of October 1, 1936: 
Steck Fund Mutual Fund 
Policy year 1934...... $193,322.90* $91,366.16 
Policy year 1935 
(4 quarters) 284,981.35 119,250.50 
Policy year 1936 
(2 quarters) ......-. 152,032.64 71,312.74 


Total received from 


carriers ... 630,336.89 281,929.40 
Interest received. (net) 4,428.95 1,796.80 
634,765.84 283,726.20 

Expenses paid .. 770.55 336.56 


Net Income . -$633,995.29 $283,389.64 
$181,045.89 
102,343.75 


eer $429,307.79 
204,687.50 


Cash in 
Bonds (at cost)....... 


Total Fund October 


B, B9G6 ccccvcecee $633,995.29 $283,389.64 


* Adjusted. 

No Decision Yet on Section 34, Com- 
pensation Law 

Another subject of keen interest was 
Mr. Pink’s review of the litigation at- 
tacking the constitutionality of section 
3 of the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
which case has now been before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States twice 
and no decision on its merits yet been 
rendered. Said the Superintendent: 

“The Supreme Court recently held 
that additional facts should be submit- 
ted to the courts of New York State and 
a further decision rendered there before 
it could consider the case on its merits. 
This decision will delay the termination 
of the litigation for a year or more and 
in the meantime, unless some other solu- 
tion can be effected, the claimants under 
the New York compensation law against 
the Southern Surety Company of New 
York cannot be paid anything more than 
general creditors receive. 

“This is an unfortunate situation be- 
cause some of the claimants are in ad- 
verse financial circumstances and are in 
dire need.of relief. In the opinion of the 
Insurance Department lien against the 
carrier under section 34 should be re- 
pealed in view of the present size of both 
f the security funds. * * * 

The Superintendent also spoke of the 
Department’s interest in non-profit hos- 

(Continued on Page 50) 


Draft Model Auto Bill 
On Safety Responsibility 


ASS’N OF C. & S. EXECUTIVES 





Designed as Constructive Substitute for 
Compulsory Auto Insurance; Edson 
S. Lott, Chairman 





The standard committee on automo- 
bile financial responsibility laws of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives has just completed the drafting 
of a model bill designed principally to be 
a constructive substitute for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance. This bill, 
which is called the Standard Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Bill (Form 
U), is based on the uniform act of the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety. 

In addition to strengthening the uni- 
form act and making improvements in 
the language therein the committee, 
headed by Edson S. Lott, board chair- 
man, United States Casualty, made the 
following important changes 

(1) Addition of the principle of the 
New Hampshire financial responsibility 
law, i. e. permitting the insurance com- 
missioner or motor vehicle commissioner 
to hold a preliminary hearing after the 
accident following which he is empow- 
ered to require the motorist, who is prob- 
ably liable, to furnish security to satisfy 
any judgment or damages resulting from 
the accident. 

(2) Elimination from the coverage of 
the policies required under the act guest 
occupants and members of the insured’s 
family. 





AETNA LIFE GROUP PROMOTIONS 


J. E. Lewis, H. S. Beers, New Vice- 
presidents; Ralph Keffer Actuary; 
Four New Officers 
J. E. Lewis, assistant vice-president, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, who is suc- 
cessor to John S. Turn in Greater New 
York, was elected vice-president of this 
company, vice-president of the New 
York office in the accident and liability 
department of the Aetna Life, and vice- 
president in the Automobile Insurance 
Co. at the annual meetings of the three 
companies held in Hartford on Tuesday. 
Two other promotions were made— 
Henry S. Beers being advanced in the 
Aetna Life from associate actuary to 
vice-president, and Ralph Keffer from 
associate actuary to actuary. All direc- 
tors of the Aetna Affiliated Companies 
were elected, and four new officers were 

elected by the directors as follows: 
Allan W. White, advanced to assist- 
ant secretary in the accident and _lia- 
bility department of the Aetna Life and 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; Howard T. 
Knudsen, elected manager of the spec- 
ial risk department of the same compa- 


nies; Francis W. Potter, elected field 
supervisor of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, and James F. Dissell elected 
assistant secretary of the Automobile. 


AUTO ACCIDENT COMP. PLAN 

The New York World-Telegram in re- 
cent weeks has given editorial boosts to 
the legislative study urged by Gov. Leh- 
man of an auto accident compensation 
plan. It is reported that lawyers and 
others in New York have formed a Com- 
mittee to Sponsor Accident Compensa- 
tion. 


N. Y. SAFETY MEET APRIL 13-15 


The eighth annual convention of the 
Greater New York Safety Council, Inc., 
will be held April 13 to 15 at Hotel 
Astor, New York. Street and highway 
safety, occupational diseases and fire 
prevention, three subjects of great in- 
terest to insurance people, are promi- 
nently in the program. 
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Arbitration of Medical Fee Disputes 


Is Discussed by Leon S. Senior 


One of the most interesting articles in the Arbitration Journal for January, 1937, 
is that prepared by Leon S. Senior, general manager, Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York, on the subject “Arbitration of Disputes on Medical Fees.” Mr, 
Senior has been in the thick of every discussion on this subject and thus speaks with 


authority. 


The New 
adopted several 
to section 13 of the New York Work- 


men’s Compensation Law designed to 
regulate the practice of medicine in con- 
nection with injuries suffered by work- 
men in the course of employment. Prior 
to the adoption of these amendments, 
several investigations were made by offi- 
cial and unofficial committees charged 
with a study of possible reforms in work- 
men’s compensation, including correction 
of abuses that had developed in the field 
of medicine. 

As an outgrowth of studies made by 
Industrial Commissioner Henry D. Sayer 
in 1922, and by his successor in office, 
Miss Frances Perkins, in 1929, Governor 
Roosevelt appointed a distinguished spe- 
cial committee composed of doctors and 
laymen under the chairmanship of How- 
ard S. Cullman. This committee, after 
making an exhaustive investigation of 
the medical aspects relating to compen- 
sation, submitted to the Legislature, in 
1932, a report which pointed to many 
serious medical abuses. Thereafter, Gov- 
ernor Lehman appointed a committee of 
ten eminent physicians representing the 
Academy of Medicine of: New York and 
the Medical Society of the State of New 
York. This committee, of which Dr. 
Eugene H. Pool was chairman, made fur- 
ther inquiry into these abuses and sub- 
mitted a report, including certain rec- 
ommendations which were presented to 
the Legislature in 1934 and again in 1935. 
The amendments as finally adopted are 
based substantially on the recommenda- 
tions in such report. 


1935 


amendments 


York Legislature in 
important 


Prevalence of Commercial Spirit 

Without going into any great detail, it 
will suffice to sketch a rough picture of 
the conditions found and revealed by 
these several committees. The investi- 
gation has shown that the commercial 
spirit has entered very deeply into the 
medical practice affecting compensation. 
The ethics of the profession seem to 
have been discarded op many occasions 
by a class of practitioners interested in 
financial gain more than in the welfare 
of the patient. Clinics for treatment of 
compensation cases were found to have 
been organized on a commercial basis, 
soliciting business openly from employ- 
ers and insurance carriers. While there 
were found to be a few extremely good 
clinics, there were others which deserved 
condemnation as undesirable, lacking 
proper hygienic and sanitary equipment. 

It was charged that “lifting,” i. e., the 
transfer of a patient from one physician 


His article follows practically in full: 


to another, or from one hospital to an- 
other without good cause, occurred quite 
frequently. It was said that claimants re- 
ceived either too many treatments or 
were returned to work before a com- 
plete cure had been effected. Either too 
many visits were ordered for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the medical bill, or in- 
sufficient treatment was given in the in- 
terest of economy. It was claimed that 
there existed cases of collusion between 
unscrupulous doctors and _ fraudulent 
claimants, supplemented by a willingness 
on the part of certain doctors to give ex- 
pert testimony on either side for pay. 

It was alleged that rebating and fee 
splitting were not uncommon. Certain 
medical practitioners were charged with 


a lack of personal interest in the prog-- 


ress of their cases, permitting vicarious 
treatment by incompetent nurses and al- 
lowing physiotherapy treatments to go 
on indefinitely without visible results. 
Employers and insurance carriers were 
charged with exercising undue control 
over the medical situation because of 
their privilege to select the physician and 
hospital for rendering the requisite medi- 
cal care. And the report concluded with 
a number of recommendations, the prin- 
cipal parts of which will be referred to in 
this article. 

It is not my province to speak approv- 
ingly of the findings of Dr. Pool’s com- 
mittee nor to criticise the resulting law 
amendments. It is well to mention, how- 
ever, that certain parts of the new statute 
are indisputably sound. One can heart- 
ily agree with the idea of regulating com- 
pensation clinics, which are now subject 
to inspection by the Medical Society and 
to license by the state. Equally com- 
mendable are provisions that aim to pro- 
hibit solicitation, rebates, fee splitting, 
and make “lifting” unprofitable. The 
efficacy of the amendments as a whole 
will be proven—as all things are—by the 
acid test of time and experience. It is 
important, however, to point out in this 
article the changes that have a special 
bearing on the arbitration problem: 

Free Choice of Physician 

The compensation law imposes upon 
the employer the obligation to provide 
medical and surgical care and treatment 
for the injured employe, including nurse, 
hospital service, medicine, crutches and 
apparatus, for the entire period that the 
nature of the injury and the process of 
recovery may require. Ordinarily this ob- 
ligation to provide and pay for medical 
care is assumed by the insurance carrier 
under the provisions of the policy con- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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pce a of — ig a -— agree with the Bureau program, the pol- month to month how the experience on Stock holdings total gone” ™ 
standardization of insuring clause and icy may be submitted to the Bureau and its various forms are going. Prior to On the liability side the company 
total and partial disability clauses, which the rating committee will rate the con- the introduction of the program in 1932 shows unearned premium reserve of 
— changes, he said, have brought order out 'T4¢t according to experience. ad Mr the responsibility of each individ- $8,125,172; pending claim reserve of $10,- 
of the chaos toward which the accident Filing of Accident Statistics ed adine dreeraae se ged ee ee ee 
insurance business was headed back in _,, (4) The fourth and last principle is and where some of their cay pdiaies $2,300.00 “em pores wgpen mage Bla 
5 1 sw the fil; ~ a ; ( lly p es ,700,000. Last year’s security depre- 
1930. He was pleased to report on re- filing of accident statistics,” and were leading them. In most instances it iati "$1.25 ba 
sults from the first five years’ operation = O’Connor = “We have an elabo- was a hopeless task Today the secon Scand a ae Oe at. C sical 
. of the program. rate system in the Bureau of compiling is in position to tell an : Statement. Capita 
i : a wae on ‘ ; y member com-_ stands at $1,750,000 and s at $3,- 
lor The title of Mr. O'Connor's talk was ee le a The —- of pany at any time the experience on its 903,19, a sizeable aah ak oe 
“Results Obtained from the Present Bu-  Bursag and cane f e ie cost of the various policy forms, by state, by classi- ing a total capital and surplus “of $5,- 
, 1937, oe “— with —s effect he uns from $18,000 to $20,000 fication, by age groups, etc.” 653,196. 
Rating emphasized that the twenty-five compa- | 
nies which have rigidly followed this pro- ee a ee 
saad gram since its inception in March, 1932, 
— have showed a downward trend in loss ° e 
ratios for the past four years while the ingt N t ] In 
O an- ten companies which have followed it in as on a 10na surance ompany 
quite a partial manner show only small im- A 
me J jeovement, “The speaker elt that this H. R. KENDALL, Chairman CHICAGO G. R. KENDALL, President 
ts or was sufficient proof that “the Bureau ‘ , ye 1 
Soet | program is right and that we are headed Twenty-Sixth -—Annual Financial Statement “y 37 
t and ! P anuary r/ 
“r too . es — direction to accomplish all ANS ‘ N . ° ; 
. of the good thing J i j , f Securiti N ‘ligi i i j 
pur ; the good hings we had in mind when ies Not Eligible for —— — — at Actual Market Price as of 
i . ecember 
yo Indoor Sport of Policy Frills 
a - , Per Cent 
hween In developing his theme Mr. O’Connor 
lulent pointed to the unselfish attitude of the : ASSETS y) ae 
gness leading companies in the accident field Cash in Office and Banks 3s ‘T1144 
re = gave — ig eee and expert U. '5. Government Securities 1 pen nip 4 
’ advice during the formulative period of HA lsc yrs ty 22.76 
y i cc come Ges ok ee ee ee : Mortgage Loans Guaranteed by U. S. Government 792,218.76 15.18 
ertain done was to rid the business of the “in- elected State, County and Municipal Bonds 1,008,128.58 19.31 
with door sport of placing on the market Railroad Bonds 3 "126.7 1: 
prog- policies containing a few more frills than Public Utility Bonds ap ~~ 
sions those of competing companies.” The Industrial Bond aon eonee = 
id al- battle cry “Get out a new policy with Policy Lo — 39,468.86 76 
© go anew frill for the same premium” soon ary | ge 53,780.11 1.03 
cults. or et down as a specially appointed Real Estate Owned 22,206.47 42 
wert Ses sied’ dow to work oof tas Peas in Comes of Callction, Net ae a 
tro Ss ) i : J : — = 
. ra ply deaglietin-a wets dims 3 — “4 Course of Collection, Net Deferred Premiums and Accrued 
1 and procedure aimed to take into considera- — 234,492.39 | 
nedi- ee ~ Saag needs and sugges- Other Admitted Assets 114,241 48 219 | 
with ions of the various companies. ee nse | 
prin- After much research work, study and | 
‘oie ge re : eee _— Total - - - - - - $5.219.799.00 100.007 
developed which involved four car- | 
prov- —_ principles. As outlined by Mr. LIABILITIES 
aves O'Connor these were (1) simplification Legal Reserve to Protect Policy Contracts $2.32] | 
gt f policy contracts with the standardiza- Death Clai D dU ic i“ om | 
Lowe tion of the insuring clause and the total R “wing ~ atroertce Unpaid . zs NONE 
nse sh eutiel Mes da Ge oe eserve for Unreported Claims and Claims with incomplete proof.g......... 522,981.04 
—— ing the Bureau felt that each company Reserve for Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1937 165 690.10 
posed is have ample opportunity to sell All Other Liabilities 108'829.32 
. accident insurance and no one company i 000.000 icc ait ie 
ne would have greater amen ar ie ene — $1,000, 00 
ais other through the medium of coverage. —— 1,101,168.68 
pr- ‘tandard policy forms, drawn in a clean- —_—_—_—————_- 2.101.168.68 
ting, cut manner, would also eliminate ambigu- EXCESS SECURITY TO POLICYHOLDERS Poses ; : 
The iy of language which had _ previously T | 
hole = so —s when court decisions otal - - - - - - $5,219,799.00 
ere > -re sf 
the sales _—. = Less Than Three-Fifths of One Per Cent of the Assets Are Invested in 
AL. Rating of Policies the Obligations of Any One Corporation 
ni (2) As to the second principle—th t- : ; 
ecial ing of policies on the as of al neu SOME OF THE INCREASES MADE DURING 1936: 
able experience— Mr. O’Conno . i i 
pained: ee ae ao eee ae. Increase in Admitted Assets $1,129,178.65 Increase in Excess Security to 
pon ion of language in contracts it was nec- Policyholders 
wide essary that we should have policies rated Increase in Premium Income 8 in Li : $513,192.39 
nent : — would avail a company little good $862,817.38 Increase in Life Insurance in Force..... $7,878,566.00 
a eager gay —_ ~* _ poli- pois Market an - the Bonds Owned is Approximately $130,000 Greater Than the Figures Shown Above | 
‘es and to gain into the error Approximate is s / ; 35 036 : : 
- < ndien tax at aoe, oe PI y % of the Real Estate Mortgage: Shown Above Were Made During 1935 and 1936 on the Basis 
3 of this idea in mind we have a rating com- Se Se ee TO 
ob- mittee in the Bureau composed of actu- 
lical _. This committee is in possession . | 
rrier ie accident statistics covering many years Executive Offices of Company : Evanston, IIl. | 
con- experience. They have to date rated 
many policy forms and their judgment 
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Senator Radcliffe of Maryland 


First Vice-President of Fidelity & Deposit Is Scholarly, Tact- 
ful, Resourceful, Poised; Well Informed on Foreign 
Affairs; Prominent Marylander 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


The most enviable attribute of George 
L. Radcliffe, United States Senator from 
Maryland, and first vice- president of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, is, so it seems to 


this writer, his total inability to admit 
defeat. ; 
Quietly determined, resourceful, sure 


practical in his 
them, he moves 
none the 
has fixed 


of his objectives, and 
methods of attaining 
sometimes imperceptibly, but 
less surely in the direction he 
in his mind. 

It is probable that he has arrived at 
the Senate Chamber of the United States 
with less burning of red fire and beating 
of drums and with more _ inevitability 
than any other man who today wears 
a toga, and his eminence in the surety 
world spells logical progression from the 
plantation home of his boyhood. 

That home, it is important to know, 
was at Lloyd’s, in Dorchester County. 
on the far-famed Eastern shore of Mary- 
land. The plantation had been the pos- 
session of his ancestors for eight gene- 
rations before the advent of George L., 
and his family traditions were all that 
the reader assumes. 

His boyhood was very 


much like that 


of the average youngster in his circum- 
stances. He hunted, fished, went swim- 
ming, gathered terrapin, and, best of 
all he thought, listened raptly to the 
stories of former slaves who, after a 
fling abroad at their new-found liberty, 
had eagerly returned to their “white- 
folks” on the old plantation. 


Seminary Principal at 23 

Being of a quietly studious turn of 
mind, and an avid reader of the then 
standard authors, he was regularly and 
easily well up in his class standing at 
school, for which reason it is readily 
credible that at 18, he became vice- 
principal of the Seminary at Cambridge, 
and at 23, full principal of that same 
institution. 

For the record, it 
Senator Radcliffe graduated from the 
Cambridge Seminary in 1893, won an 
A.B. at Johns Hopkins in 1897, Ph.D. in 
1900, and an L.L.B. at the University of 
Maryland in 1903. 

Meantime, in 1900 he 
of Cambridge Seminary and in 1901-02 
he taught in the Baltimore City College. 
He was admitted to the Maryland Bar 
in 1903 Almost immediately, he was 
offered and accepted a position as attor- 


may be said that 


was principal 


ney for the American Bonding, and 
there began the career which was to 
later make him one of the leading in- 
surance executives of the country. 

No effort will be made to detail the 
Radcliffe evolution through this stage 
of his life, except to make the factual 
Statement that he became second vice- 
president of the company in 1906, con- 
tinued in that office until he became 
president in 1914. In 1930, he relin- 
quished the presidency because of the 
pressure of other affairs, but has re- 
mained on the board of directors and 


executive committee. 

When the American Bonding was 
merged with the Fidelity & Deposit, 
Senator Radcliffe became vice-president 
and general counsel of the bigger cor- 
poration, and has been identified with 
it ever since. Today he is its first vice- 
president, a director and a member of 
its executive committee. 


Multiplicity of Interests 


Recounting the multiplicity of Rad- 
cliffe interests and official titles tends 
to coagulate what might otherwise be a 
fluid narrative style, yet to ignore them 
is to face the charge of superficiality. 

Therefore, Senator Radcliffe is, or has 
been, trustee of the Fidelity Securities 
Co., trustee of Baltimore Trust Co., 


RADCLIFFE 


GEORGE L. 


SENATOR 


member of the Baltimore Board of the 
Liquor License Commission, secretary of 
the State of Maryland, member of the 
Maryland State Council of Defense, 
special commissioner to organize war 
work records of Maryland, member of 
the Baltimore, Maryland and American 
Bar Associations, member of the Mary- 
land and of the American Historical 
Societies, vice-president and trustee of 
the Kappa Alpha Fraternity. 

Incidentally, he has found time to 
write a scholarly book on the war be- 
tween the states, and what led up to it, 
under the title “Governor Hicks and the 
Civil War’; to lecture on suretyship at 
Johns Hopkins University, and to or- 
ganize and supervise a training school 
at the Fidelity & Deposit home office. 

These things, it might be supposed, 
would occupy all of the waking hours 
of a human dynamo and result in much 
burning of midnight oil as well, but 
Senator Radcliffe takes them all in his 
stride and effortlessly. 

Back in 1920, when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became a vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Fidelity & Deposit, he and 
Senator Radcliffe, being thrown much 
together, conceived a strong respect and 
affection for each other. 

\ natural result of that was Mr. Rad- 
cliffe’s appointment in 1934 to be re- 
gional advisor of the P.W.A. for Mary- 
“— Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 


North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and the District of Columbia. 
In 1932, and again in 1936, Senator 


Radcliffe was chairman of the Maryland 
State Democratic Campaign Committees, 
and with what results, the world knows. 

Reluctantly Ran for U. S. Senatorship 

His own senatorial campaign in 19H 
was undertaken reluctantly, since he has 
no personal desire for political prefer- 
ment. Having finally accepted the nomi- 
nation, he can scarcely avoid a remini- 
scent glow in the knowledge that he 
won by a large majority, in spite of the 
fact that in that same campaign a Re- 
publican Governor was elected. 

In the Senate George Radcliffe is out- 
standing as scholarly, tactful, poised, and 
of the highest integrity. No rabble- 
rouser he, but a profound student of 
causes and effects, a practical idealist, 
tolerant but determined, infinitely pa- 
tient and unswerving from the path he 
has marked out for himself. 

He has caused himself to become well 
informed on foreign affairs which is 
reassuring to those of our citizens who 





hope to avoid extra- territorial entangle- 
ments, but he is no whit less concerned 
with our domestic problems. i. a 

Provision for social security in its 
various forms seems to him as inevi- 
table as it is desirable, and he has in- 
variably supported President Roosevelt 
in his efforts to establish a modus ope- 
randi. 

Those who know of Senator Rad- 
cliffe’s long friendship with the Presi- 
dent are the first to agree that he has 
never made the slightest attempt to ex- 
ploit it. Clearly and unmistakably an ad- 
ministration supporter in most things, 
it is understood nevertheless, that his 
affirmative allegiance is to his convic- 
tions and not to an individual. 

George Radcliffe is fundamentally of 
and by the law, but definitely surety 
law, since he believes the three party 
contractural relationships to present the 
most absorbing problems of any discov- 
ered in the insurance field. 

His advice to the young man starting 
in the business is to study every aspect 
of his profession particularly if he is 
assigned to routine work which tends to 
confine him to one department. 

His Home Life 

In 1906 Senator Radcliffe married the 
talented Miss Mary McKim Marriott 
of colonial Maryland stock. Miss Mar- 
riott, a painter and writer of ability, was 
at 20 years old a department editor of 
the Ladies Home Journal. They have 
one son, George Marriott, now 17, who 
attends the Gilman Country School, and 
is a leader in the boy scouts. 

Senator Radcliffe is interested in mu- 
sic, books, paintings, and has made a 
hobby of Christmas books and maga- 
zines, of which he is reputed to have 
the largest private collection in the Uni- 
ted States. He swims, plays tennis, 
rides horseback, and acquits himself 
creditably in the impromptu baseball 
eames which are a feature of the F. & 
D. annual outings. 

Whatever he undertakes, is done 
adequately and zestfully, and he is wel- 
comed at any gathering for he has that 
invaluable faculty of adaptability—the 
common touch. 

When in Baltimore, it is his invariable 
custom to lunch at a “round table” at 
the Hotel Rennart, where he has for 
years met and exchanged robust repar- 
tee with a group of seven leading bank- 
ers, jurists, writers and industrialists. 


The Radcliffe Plantation 


Senator Radcliffe’s wide and catholic 
range of professional, social and intel- 
lectual activities makes it difficult to 
segregate a single interest and catalog 
it an avocation. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to that is found in the Rad- 
cliffe plantation to which he retires 
whenever opportunity offers and where 
he has added to the ancestral holdings 
by the purchase of much adjacent acre- 
age. 

There he has assembed what amounts 
to a museum collection of antiques most 
of which were originally the property of 
the Radcliffe family, but in part dis- 
persed during the troubled days of the 
reconstruction. 

In his mind’s eye is a vision of a plan- 
tation to a pre-Civil War status, some- 
thing after the manner of the Rocke- 
feller restoration at Williamsburg, Va., 
but on a lesser and appropriate scale. 

Knowing the Senator, it is more than 
probable that a decade from now a visi- 
tor at Lloyd’s on the Eastern Shore will 
find Squire Radcliffe living there in a 
colonial atmosphere of his own creat- 
ing, reading, writing and planning how 
he may add to the sum of human hap- 
piness. 


F. H. BREMER’S NEW POST 

Fred H. Bremer has joined the Bank- 
ers Indemnity as a production man in 
burglary, plate glass and accident and 
health lines. 

Mr. Bremer has been engaged as a 
specialist in these lines for the past fif- 
teen years and until recently was super- 
intendent of the burglary and glass de- 
partment of the Norwich Union Indem- 
nity. He has a favorable reputation in 
the business. 





N. Y. State Gets Lower 
Burglary Ins. Rates 


HAS IMPROVED 


Major Changes Also Made in Office and 
Store Robbery Rates, National 
Bureau Announces 


EXPERIENCE 





A general revision in the rates for 
burglary, robbery and_ theft insurance 
concerning various classifications and ter. 
ritories throughout New York State be- 
came effective February 8, new rates 
having been promulgated by the Nationa] 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit. 
ers. The revision brings about a reduc. 
tion in the state-wide rate level and 
specifically affects certain classifications 
and territories. It was made possible 
because of improved experience reported 
for this kind of insurance in New York 
State, the National Bureau said. 

For New York County a reduction of 
approximately 9.1% in the rate for resi- 
dence burglary insurance has been made, 
Queens County received a reduction of 
10% in mercantile open stock insurance 
rates. 

Two major changes affecting office and 
store robbery insurance have been made: 
(1) All counties in the state except Kings, 
New York, Queens and Richmond have 
been transferred to a new territory with 
a lower basic rate. (2) Rates have been 
reduced state-wide for the following clas- 
sifications: public garages, automobile 
public service stations, automobile renting 
companies, automobile sales agencies— 
gasoline public service stations, jewelers 
(manufacturers, repairers or dealers of 
jewelry, watches, precious and semi-prec- 
ious stones), and pawn brokers. In ef- 
fect, both changes mean a reduction of 
11.6% in rate level. 

A reduction of 7.9% in the rate level 
for messenger and paymaster robbery in- 
surance for New York State except 
Greater New York, was also announced. 





St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Enjoys Profitable 1936 


_ The St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity en- 
joyed satisfactory business in 1936, mak- 
ing an underwriting profit of $507,989, 
the largest in its history, compared with 
a gain of $448,538 in 1935. 

Assets increased $1,470,924 to a new 
peak of $7,141,468 while surplus increased 
$604,003 after paying $50,000 in dividends 
and setting aside its entire security ap- 
preciation of $157,078 as a special re- 
serve. 

At the annual meeting President F. R. 
Bigelow announced the promotion of 
M. D. Price, secretary of the indemnity 
company, to be a vice-president; also 
G. R. Wentz, assistant secretary, to sec- 
retary of the bond department; and R. B. 
Clark and W. F. Somerville to assistant 
secretaries. 


L. F. Middlebrook’s Death 
Loss to Hartford Company 


Louis F. Middlebrook, secretary, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler, who died unexpect- 
edly of a heart ailment on February |, 
had been associated with that company 
nearly fifty-two years and an official for 
forty of those years. His passing was 
a profound shock and a real loss to the 
business. William R. C. Corson, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Steam Boiler, paid 
this tribute to his ability: 

“Had Mr. Middlebrook lived until 
March 1 he would have completed fifty- 
two years of active service with our 
company ... His knowledge of every 
phase of the company’s business and his 
love for its history and traditions espe- 
cially equipped him for the administrative 
duties he so long performed.” 


TO SUPPORT A. & H. WEEK | 
Oregon Accident & Health Managers 
Club i in Portland has pledged its support 
in observance of National Accident & 
Health Week during April, according to 
Ward W. Wells, president of the Port- 
land association. 
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Gen’! Brokers and Managers In Rich 0's" 
Praise of Messers. Turn and Southworth 


The General Brokers’ Association of 
Metropolitan District, Inc., at a recent 
executive committee meeting paid the 
following tribute to John S. Turn, re- 
tired vice-president, Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, for his great service over 
the past nineteen years to the producers 
of Greater New York. It was in the 
form of a resolution signed by George 
F. Sullivan, president, and Leonard Ja- 
cobs, secretary, and reading in part: 
WHEREAS, the activity of Mr. Turn during 


ineteen years acting in that capacity 





him to the hearts of all brokers 


has € 
who came in contact with him; and, 
WHEREAS, Mr. Turn has displayed in his 


capacity as local manager of one of the great 


insurance groups a singular abil'ty in maintain 

ng a close harmony between his companics and 

the producers; and, 
WHEREAS, Mr. Turn 


i tl problem of the insurance 


has always under 


broker in 


stood € 
the conduct of his business and has always 
been an ally of the brokerage fraternity; and, 


WHEREAS, Mr. Turn has always fought for 


the progress of the insurance business during 


tive and successful career; 


his ac 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
that this association extend its sincere wishes 
for Mr. Turn’s well earned retirement; and. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that it is 
with a mixture of pride and regret that we 
regard Mr. Turn’s retirement from the insur 
ance field; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy 
forwarded to Morgan B 
Aetna, and to John 


of this resolution be 
Brainard, president of the 
S. Turn. 

The New York City Agency Commit- 
tee of the Surety Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference also yvave farewell recognition 
to Mr. Turn and to E. B. Southworth, 
Jr, retired fidelity-surety manager of 
the Aetna Companies, on January 26. 
Mr. Southworth was 1936 chairman of 
the committee. The resolutions follow in 
part: 

WHEREAS, we are 


the recognition with which our esteemed mem 


profoundly sensible of 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, is simulta 
neously crowning the careers of unusual use- 
ss and devotion of our associates John S. 
and Edward B 


ing into upwards of forty years of service 


Southworth, both ex 





n our field; 
WHEREFORE WOULD WE WISH to re- 
ord follows: 


commemorative expressions as 


heartily subscribe to all the well 


| 
Aetna Honors J. S. Turn | 

The Aetna Life & Affiliated Com- 
panies paid farewell tribute to John 
S. Turn, its retired vice-president and 
Greater New York general manager, 
February 1 at the Hotel Biltmore, 
New York, at a dinner attended 
by about eighty home office and New 
York office people. E. H. Morrill, 
Jr., assistant general manager in New 
York, was toastmaster and the chief | 
speakers were President Morgan B. | 
Brainard and J. E. Lewis, who suc- | 
ceeds Mr. Turn in Greater New York. | 
About six home office officials at- 
tended, and while W. L. Mooney, 
vice-president in charge of agencies, 
could not be present he sent a fine 
letter which President Brainard read 
among others. 

Because Mr. Turn’s present plans 
call for quite a bit of traveling he 
Was appropriately presented with a 
complete set of bags and wardrobe 
trunk. And so that he will not forget 
the Aetna home office a handsomely 
tramed picture of it was also pre- 
sented to him. 

When he walked into his private 
othce last week Monday for his last 
full day of business Mr. Turn was 
overwhelmed by the profusion of flow- 
ers which greeted him. They were | 
the farewell gift of “his boys and | 
girls” in the Aetna New York office. | 


-— | 


First, we 
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ALLAN KENNEDY CHAIRMAN 

Allan Kennedy, prominent Ft. Smith, 
Ark., agent, is chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents on which 
are represented Vann Howell, Fayette- 
ville; S. M. Dent, Little Rock; K. W. 
Bullion, El Dorado, and Erick Rogers, 
Jonesboro. 






such frequency as to seem a flowing on 
those contacts out of which we came to 
the sterling qualities that so 
endear John Turn and Ned Southworth to 


hosts of friends. 
10% PAYMENT ON CLAIMS 


ts Claimants of the old National Surety 


merited plaudits and encomiums this 
cious happening occasions; C 

Then, we fervently wish and confidently ex 
pect that the blessings they so truly deserve 


will enrich and gladden the lives of these two 


0. in Virginia are receiving a 10% divi- 





dend this week under an order of the 


Richmond Circuit Court The total ON EUROPEAN TRIP 


through many bright years to come; amount disbursed is $16,301. This is George L: Mallery of Chicago, presi- 
We wish them health throughout these er the second dividend which has been dent and general manager, Security Mu- 
viably free decades; and declared. The first, on July 22, 1936, tual Casualty, is on a European trip 


Lastly, we pray that our paths may meet as 12%. visiting Genoa, Paris and London. 





e 














at 


TRAGEDY — tut for One Man’s aes 


“Jim,” moaned the President, “they waited a long about our hiring more men—realized that smart crim- 


time before getting us, but when they did, they cer- inals get their tips from just such news—and insisted 
tainly got a good haul. Poor Sweeney’s in the hospital— we needed a Paymaster Robbery Policy —we were 
and our payroll’s gone to the last dollar. Biggest one pretty hard to convince. But he certainly did us a 
in years, too! We could never meet one that size twice service. We are fully protected.” 


7 J : ee 
in one week! The one man of this story was a U.S. F. & G. repre- 


“Cheer up, Bill—it’s hard luck for Sweeney,” re- sentative — again demonstrating that the agent or bro- 
turned the Treasurer, “but it would have been tragic ker who persists in selling his clients needed protection, 
for us except for one man’s vigilance. When he read is acclaimed for his persistence when a loss occurs. 


Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer 


U.S. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY with which is affiliated FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
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Prominent Brokers Hear 
Helpful A. & H. Talks 


FOURTH NEW YORK LECTURE 








Speakers T. R. Mensher of Phila. and 
W. O. Badger, N. Y. Lawyer; R. 


L. Green, Chairman 





T. R. Keucher of Philadelphia, superin- 
tendent, A. & H. claims in the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America, 
and William Otis Badger, New York 
insurance attorney, were the two guest 
speakers at the fourth educational lec- 
ture sponsored by the Accident & Health 
Club of New York, held Monday morn- 
ing in the Great Hall of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. With many 
prominent insurance brokers present the 
meeting was opened by Julius Ullman, 
vice-chairman of the New York educa- 
tional committee, who introduced Robert 
L. Green, casualty manager in the New 
York office of the Employers’ Liability, 
as the chairman. 

The address of Mr. Keucher on claims 
was all the more interesting because of 
his own keen appreciation of A. H. 
production problems. In fact, he ad- 
mitted that he was what might be termed 
“a reformed claim man” inasmuch as he 
has lately been interested in the produc- 
tion of the business. This, of course, is 
entirely logical, he said, in that the claim 
man’s job depends on the business being 
produced. 

Mr. Keucher was emphatic in his state- 
ment that more personalized claim serv- 
ice can be given in connection with acci- 
dent and health insurance than any other 
form 6f insurance. This service enables 
a broker not only to retain the business 
now on his books but to secure other 
lines from the same assured. It also en- 
ables him to secure excellent prospects 
for the development of additional busi- 
ness, both accident and health as well as 
other lines. 

“Nothing is so personal to a man as his 
own injury and his own illness and noth- 
ing will make a greater impression than 
good service in connection with an acci- 
dent and health claim,” the speaker said. 


Giving the Best Service 


This brought Mr. Keucher to the 
question: how can the agent or broker 
give the best service? “Know your cov- 
erage” is the paramount consideration, of 
course. He then said: 

“Assuming that we know our coverage, 
what then should we do? A policyholder 
is injured, his wife calls you on _ the 
‘phone or,writes you a letter. What 
should you do? Call the insurance com- 
pany? Yes, by all means. Then sit back 
and wait for developments? No! 

“See your policyholder if at all possible 
just as soon as you can after he is in- 
jured. The mere fact that you sympa- 
thize with him to the extent of taking 
the trouble to call on him will alone be 
appreciated. 

“Have your company’s notification of 
injury blank with you. Help him fill it 
out. Tell him ‘I’m sorry you are hurt. 
Mr. Jones, but I know we are both glad 
that I sold you your accident policy. 
Now, what can I do for you? Do you 
need any money ?’” 

One of Mr. Keucher’s pets in the acci- 
dent policy is the partial disability clause 
and so he needed no urging to discuss 
its fine points. He told why it is by no 
means a limited or technical clause. He 
brought out that despite its apparent 
clarity “we have claims presented for ex- 
tended periods of partial disability where 
a man may have gone home half an hour 
earlier than usual to avoid the subway 
rush.” And one of the latest claims to 
come to Mr. Keucher’s attention is par- 
tial disability based on a National Guard 
officer’s inability to perform inspections 
of his troop quarterly. In such cases the 
speaker felt that an intelligent explana- 
tion of the coverage by the agent would 
have prevented misunderstanding and 
controversy. 

Before closing Mr. Keucher said the 
company’s check in payment of a claim 


was one of the most forceful examples 
of visual sales help that he knew of. 
Court Decisions More Favorable 

William Otis Badger was glad to re- 
port that various court decisions on A. 
& H. insurance in the past year indicated 
favorable tendencies in the business. 
Generally speaking, the courts have been 
inclined to regard as total disability al- 
most any injury that interferred with 
a man’s business but Mr. Badger ob- 
served that recently the courts in several 
cases “are taking a different view of the 
situation.” He mentioned Muzio, the 
Brooklyn barber, losing his suit against 
the Metropolitan Life as a case at point. 

Speaking about the effect of the social 
security and unemployment insurance 
acts, which “add to the future security 
of the individual,” Mr. Badger said: 

“The fault with these laws lies in the 
fact that they do not provide an adequate 
income in the immediate future. In fact, 
it will be years before the accumulations 
of taxes will justify anything like a fair 
return to the beneficiary. For the pres- 
ent, therefore, and for some years to 
come accident and health insurance is the 
one way a man can protect himself ade- 
quately.” Continuing he said: 

“That an enormous field is now open 
for the sale of these policies is indicated 
by the extent to which the life compa- 
nies wrote disability covers. When these 
life companies went into the field, it was 
most disadvantageous to the accident and 
health companies and cut down the pre- 
mium income considerably. After the 
experience of the life companies, how- 
ever, from 1917 to 1934 in the field and 
their retirement from this class, the un- 
derwriting demand immediately arose for 
accident and health insurance. The de- 
pression for a time retarded this activity 
but now since the country is coming out 
of the doldrums, an active demand nec- 
essarily follows.” 





Penna. Surety Directors 


Held Liable to Creditors 

A Pittsburgh jury this weck turned in 
a verdict of $1,525,800 against directors 
of the defunct Pennsylvania Surety Cor- 
poration, the decision climaxing an action 
brought by Insurance Commissioner 
Owen B. Hunt which resulted in the 
longest jury trial ever held in Allegheny 
County. Said Commissioner Hunt: 

“This decision marks the first instance 
in Pennsylvania history wherein direc- 
tors of an insurance company have been 
held personally liable to the creditors of 
the company for losses sustained through 
negligence on the part of the directors.” 

If the verdict is sustained by the high- 
er courts it will enable the Insurance 
Commissioner to pay a large part of the 
claims held against the company, not 
only by bondholders who suffered losses 
on bonds guaranteed by the company, 
but also on many workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases. 

The case was brought against C. A. 
Barolph, president of the defunct Frank- 
lin Savings & Trust Co.; Attorney John 
M. Freeman, of Watson & Freeman; 
Herbert A. May, corporation official; E. 
M. Love, coal and coke executive; H. T. 
Aufderheide, Walter J. Curley, Tank Car 
Co. official; Edwin Hodge, Jr., corpora- 
tion director; Benjamin D. Phillips, gas 
and oil official; Joseph T. Riffle, Albert 
I). Reynolds, H. C. Ward, J. W. Ward 
and the estates of Gcorge T. Kirkbride 
and H. H. Patterson. The defendants 
are all prominent business men of Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment charged that the directors “per- 
mitted the property and assets of the 


corporation to be wasted, imperiled, 
squandered, misappropriated and _ lost.” 
It was charged particularly that the 


Pennsylvania Surety guaranteed bonds 
and other securities of the First Na- 
tional Co. of Baltimore for millions of 
dollars although the directors should 
have known, had they exercised proper 
diligence and case, that the bonds were 
unsound, having been issued against 
mortgages which were far in excess of 
the value of the underlying properties. 


Leon S. Senior 
(Continued from Page 46) 


tract, although there is an exception to 
this rule in the case of ex-medical poli- 
cies issued to responsible employers who 
are qualified to assume the medical obli- 
gation without calling upon the aid of the 
insurance carrier. Generally speaking, 
however, the obligation to provide medi- 
cal care is automatically transferred to 
the insurer. Under the law as it existed 
prior to 1935, the employer or the insurer 
was privileged to select the doctor or the 
hospital where the injured employee was 
to receive proper medical attention. The 
employe had no choice in the matter ex- 
cept in such cases where the employer 
had failed or refused to provide the nec- 
essary medical service. The law as now 
amended extends to the employe, with 
certain exceptions, the right to choose 
his own doctor or his own hospital, leav- 
ing to the employer the sole duty of pay- 
ing the bill. In practice, the payment of 
medical bills rests with the insurer under 
its contractual obligation. The employe 
may waive his right of free choice. The 
right is also subject to exception in the 
event of emergency or where the injury 
occurs outside of the state, or where a 
highpriced specialist is wanted. The em- 
ployer is given the right to transfer a 
case when he can demonstrate that the 
attending physician is rendering incom- 
petent service. 
Qualification of Doctors 

The next important provision deals 
with the qualification of doctors to ren- 
der service in compensation cases. A 
doctor may qualify by filing an applica- 
tion with the County Medical Society 
stating whether he is engaged in general 
practice or devoted to a specialty. The 
County Medical Society then places him 
in the proper classification, assigning to 
him a symbol which identifies his line of 
work. He is then recommended by the 
Medical Society for a license te be issued 
by the Industrial Commissioner qualify- 
ing him for his particular line of work in 
compensation practice. At the time of 
this writing approximately 14,000. prac- 
titioners have been qualified by their re- 
spective medical societies. Space does 
not permit further elaboration on this 
phase of the subject, but it may be well 
to note that in the event of unethical 
practice the doctor is given a hearing be- 
fore the proper authorities and he may 
be deprived of his license for compensa- 
tion work, if the charges against him are 
proven. 

Minimum Fee Schedule 

In order to protect the employer 
against excessive medical bills and also 
to protect the doctor against inadequate 
pay due to competitive conditions, the 
law now provides that a schedule of 
minimum fees shall be promulgated by 
the Industrial Commissioner on the rec- 
ommendation of the State Medical So- 
ciety and after a hearing to all interested 
parties. A minimum schedule of fees for 
the New York metropolitan area was 
constructed in a conference comprising 
representatives from the State Medical 
Society, the insurance carriers and em- 
ployers’ organizations. The schedule was 
made the subject of conferences with the 
Industrial Commissioner and was ap- 
proved by him on May 1, 1936. Physi- 
cians who are not specially licensed for 
compensation work are, under the pro- 
visions of the law, unable to collect their 
fees for services rendered. A decision to 
that effect by Justice Shientag has been 
affirmed by the Appellate Division, First 
Department, in the case of Szold v. Out- 
let Embroidery Supply Company. Fur- 
thermore, the physician may not charge 
less than provided for in the minimum 
fee schedule, but he can charge more if 
an agreement for higher fees has been 
made by him with the employer or the 
insurance carrier. 

(To be continued next week) 


R. W. BAKER DEAD 
Richard W. Baker, general counsel, 
New Jersey Manufacturers’ Casualty, 
passed away Monday after an illness. 














It is far better to pay a small service 


fee than to lose a large line because 


of uncontrolled losses. 
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Washington National Has 
Sizeable Gains in 1936 


The Washington National of Evanston, 
Ill, made sizeable increases in assets, 
premium income and insurance in force 
during 1936. Its total admitted assets 
shown in the twenty-sixth annual finan- 
cial statement at $5,219,799, was a gain 
of $1,129,178 over 1935. The company’s 
investment portfolio shows $581,369 in 
cash; $1,188,057 in U. S. Government 
bonds and $1,008,128 in selected state, 
county and municipal bonds, these being 
the three largest asset items. The mar- 
ket value of bonds owned, the company 
reports, is about $130,000 greater than 
figures shown in the statement, and less 
than 3/5 of 1% of assets are invested in 
the obligations of any one corporation. 

Under liabilities the Washington Na- 
tional reports legal reserve to protect 
policy contracts of $2,321,129, and $522,981 
reserve for unreported claims and claims 
with incomplete proofs. Capital stock 
of $1,000,000 plus surplus of $1,101,168 
makes excess security to policyholders 
of $2,101,168. Premium income increase 
for the year was $862,817 and gain in 
life insurance in force $7,878,566. 





Supt. Pink’s Report 


(Continued from Page 46) 


pital service corporations which offer in- 
surance providing for certain hospital 
care in the event of disability through 
sickness or injury. Pointing out that 
this plan has proved popular Mr. Pink 
said, however, that such corporations 
“are growing so fast” both in income and 
membership that every precaution must 
be taken by the Department to provide 
adequate supervision and examination. 
All of the associations were examined in 
193% by this Department and their man- 
agements are showing the proper spirit 
of co-operation. At the suggestion of the 
Department they are setting up and 
maintaining reserves to provide for fu- 
ture contingencies even though there is 
no express requirement of this kind in 
the statute. 


National Surety Corp. Sale 

The sale of the National Surety Corp. 
to the Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp. was reported by Superintendent 
Pink "as one of the Department's major 
accomplishments of the vear.” He said: 

“When this new company was created 
out of the assets of the National Surety 
Co. the purpose of the Department was 
to conserve the perishable good business, 
agency force and good will of the old 
company. It was a novel program and 
there were those on the outside who 
viewed it with skepticism. The legality 
of the plan was attacked but the Super- 
intendent’s action was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals. Through all this dis- 
turbance the new company prospered 
and it is a source of gratification to note 
that as a result of the creation and sub- 
sequent sale of the new company sub- 
stantial profit has been made which will 
increase appreciably the dividends which 
will be paid to creditors of the old com- 
pany.” 
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47TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER. 31, 1936 


a, 
as 
1936 


anston, 
assets, 
‘on | 
oon ASSETS LIABILITIES 
_— United States Government Bonds...... $ 3,017,878.56 Reserve for Unearned Premiums....... $ 2,569,525.21 
rument Dominion of Canada Bonds........... 122,752.62 Reserve for Losses and Claims......... 2,575,957.21 
bain State and Municipal Bonds............ 795,666.01 Reserve for Loss Adjustment Expense... 46,670.17 
© mar. Railroad Bonds and Stocks............ 881,491.13 Reinsurance Reserves .........-+2002: 597,901.73 
mpany Public Utility Bonds and Stocks....... 1,793,031.11 Commissions and Brokerage........... 98,374.29 
Fo Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks....... 5,389,655.16 Federal, State and Other Taxes........ 272,336.93 
sted in es ; : " SN TURE + ski ctenssveciwcss 71,096.65 
. rere RE: EM TEND. ae -$12,000,474.59 eB OCCT ere 65,933.26 
protect Cal Se Gs ce scces $1,500,965.08 

922,981 Cash in CORE. .....5. 2005 6,325.00 1,507,290.08 
claims $ 7,047,795.45 


st : 
wie Premiums, not over three months duc... 608,872.36 Capital Paid In......... $2,000,000 00 


— Reinsurance Receivable ............--. 61,375.98 Gurpled ciicscovcsonaes 5.227.916.03 
sie te Pe TE, hk ide kccerixcavastxs 40,041.87 
ae Po cc os crata sre ta Redeem eca 57,656.60 Surplus to Policyholders............. 7,227,916.03 





Voluntary Contingency Reserve........ 750,000.00 

















Tora Apmitrrep AsseTs.........$14,275,711.48 "TOTAL, EAARUIRIIES: 6.000 6s c00 0 $14,275,711.48 


yrt 


Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with requirements of State of New York Insurance Department. 


For ins On the basis of December 31, 1936, market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this company's Total Admitted Assets and its 
ospital Surplus would be increased by $287,114.23. 


1rough Securities carried at $799,806.92 in the above statement are de posited as required by law. 
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Recent Court Decisions 


Compiled by John Simpson 











Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Willful Failure in Not Using 
Safety Appliance 

Where a safety appliance provided by 
the employer is located in proximity to 
the machine and is easily accessible to 
an employe operating the machine, and 
its location is known to him, and he has 
received specific instructions not to op- 
erate the machine without the use of the 
appliance, the Georgia Court of Appeals 
holds, Liberty Mutual Ins. Co. v. Perry, 
186 S. E. 576, that the operation of the 
machine without the use of the appliance 
constitutes a willful failure or refusal to 
use the safety appliance, barring compen- 
sation for injury sustained thereby, un- 
der the terms of the Georgia compensa- 
ton act. A paddle provided to extract 
metal from a machine for cutting springs 
by a descending die was held to be such 
a safety appliance. 

* * 


Attorney’s Fees Not Covered 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 
United States F. & G. v. First National 
Bank of El Paso, 93 S. W. (2d) 562, held 
that an item of $1,000 expended by a loan 
association in attorneys’ fees in litigation 
with a bank and the fidelity company 
arising out of a bank employe’s fraudu- 
lent acts, was not covered by a fidelity 
bond. 

* * . 
Employe’s Admission of Conver- 
sion Inadmissible 

In an action on a fidelity bond to re- 
cover $987 converted by an employe, 
the Alabama Supreme Court held, Pan 
American Petroleum Corp. v. Mullack, 
167 So. 728, that an admission of the 
conversion by the employe the day after 
his employment terminated was hearsay 
as to the sureties and inadmissible. The 
original sales tickets and “record” kept 
by the employe were not brought within 
the rule of admissibility by showing that 
the party making the entries must have 
had personal knowledge of the transac- 
tions covered. 

8 


Uncollected Certified Check 


\ contractor, to obtain workmen's 
compensation insurance, gave the insur- 
ance company a check for $2,000 which 
the latter had certified by a bank. On 
completion of the job the insurance 
company retained the check for thirty 
days to meet possible claims for com- 
pensation. It then, in answer to a re- 
quest for the money, told the contrac- 
tor it would mail a draft after checking 
up the matter and deducting the insur- 
ance premium. More than a month later 
the bank closed. The company then re- 
turned the uncollected certified check, 
which was refused. 

In an action by the contractor the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court held, At- 
lantic Building Wrecking Co. v. Mary- 
land Casualty, 8 N. E. (2d) 3, that the 
jury could have found that the relation 
of debtor and creditor existed between 
the parties. If so, the company’s failure 
to collect the check was immaterial, for 
it was accepted as the equivalent of 
money. But the company’s evidence 
tended to show that the check was to 
be held and not collected except in case 
of necessity. In this case the company 
would be a pledgée, not a debtor, and 
could not be held negligent as a matter 
of law. These were questions for the 
jury. 

* + a 
Compensatory Neurosis 

In a workmen's compensation proceed- 
ing it appeared that the cause which 
brought about claimant’s nervous condi- 
tion, with its resultant injury, a hysteri- 
cal paralysis, had been removed, and 


claimant restored to a normal condition. 
Thereafter he reverted to the same nerv- 
ous state. The medical evidence showed 
that there had been a recovery from the 
hysterical paralysis induced by the origi- 
nal injury, and that the relapse was a 
form of malingering, the result of a 
“compensatory neurosis.” 

The Georgia Court of Appeals held, 
Swift & Co. v. Ware, 18 S. E. 452, 
that the figst condition was caused by 
the injury and compensable, but the 
second was not a disability which arose 
out of and in the course of claimant’s 
employment and was not compensable. 

George H. Morris, for many years 
prominent in the casualty business in 
Chicago, who was a retired department 
head for Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co., 
died several weeks ago following a long 
illness. 


Chas. E. Hodges, Mutual Ins. 
Leader, Passes Away at 76 


Charles E. Hodges, board chairman 
of the American Mutual Liability and 
president, Allied American Mutual Fire, 
and the American Policyholders’, who 
was one of the great leaders in the mu- 
tual insurance field, died recently at 
his home in Brookline, Mass. He was 
seventy-six years old. 

Mr. Hodges was rounding out fifty 
years in the insurance business this 
year, which is also the fiftieth anniver- 
sary year of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility. He started in 1887 as a clerk and 
served the company continuously from 
that time on, filling practically every 
executive and official position. He was 
elected president in 1917, continued in 
that post until July, 1935, when he was 
made chairman of the board and suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by his son, 
Charles E., Jr. 

Active in the business Mr. Hodges 
served as vice-president of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Massachusetts; was 
a past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Companies 
and Fellow of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society. 

Surviving besides his son are his wife, 


Fidelity & Deposit Makes 
Seven Changes In Field 


The Fidelity & Deposit has announced 
the following seven field changes: 


Arthur S. Thompson, a recent graduate 
of the F. & D. training school, appointed 
special agent, Atlanta branch. 

William V. Drew, Jr., appointed bur- 
glary manager, Brooklyn branch. 

James A. Lang, appointed burglary 
and plate glass underwriter, Brooklyn 
branch. 

C. A. Keith appointed special agent, 
Detroit branch. 

Henry U. Meyer appointed burglary 
underwriter, New York branch. 

G. Carroll Lockard, formerly special 
agent, Syracuse branch, transferred to 
the Chicago branch in the same ca- 
pacity. 

M. Hoge Crighton, Jr., formerly bur- 
glary inspector, New York branch, ap- 
pointed special agent, New Orleans. 





the former Mary Elizabeth O'Neil, who 
he married in 1885, and two other chil- 
dren, George A. Hodges of Beverly 
Farms, Mass., and Mrs. Mary H. Shat- 
tuck of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





Standard Surety & Casualty Company 





FRANK G. Morris, President 


of New York 





Financial Statement December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 

Cash in Office and Banks............ 
Bonds (Amortized Values) 

United States 

Government _ .............. $ 809,106.84 

State and 

Municipal .................. 808,555.90 

pS, eae aeenee 192,688.45 

Public Utilities -......... 234,375.90 

Miscellaneous .............- 271,074.58 
Stocks (Market Values) 

go) ae $ 505,430.00 

ee 


429,544.50 


Premiums in Course of Collection 

(not over 90 days)...............--.-----++ 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


$1,774,677.60 


Reserves For 
Claims and 


Claim Expense 


Unearned 
Premiums 


Commissions 


Other 
Liabilities 


2,315,801.67 


934,974.50 


912,585.60 
18,220.49 
29,580.88 


Total Admitted Assets................ $5,985,840.74 


On basis of December 31, 
and Stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets 
to $6,154,132.88. 


Securities carried at $350,490.07 in the 


1936 market quotations for all Bonds 


above 


would be increased —— 


statement are Bonds and Stocks 


deposited, as required by law. 


LIABILTIES 


wand $1,674,952.54 


1,628,121.90 


216,835.67 








aye. ares 80,000.00 $3,599,910.11 
stint $1,500,000.00 
885,930.63 

Surplus to Policyholders..___..... 2,385,930.63 

Pa wee ee tri $5,985,840.74 


December 31, 1936 market quotations for all 
owned, the Surplus would be increased to 
$1,054,222.77. 


Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Experts View Problem of Financial 
Aid for Motor Accident Victims 


Pros and Cons on Compulsory Auto Insurance, Auto Compen- 
sation Plan and Financial Responsibility Act 
Given in Duke University Quarterly 


With agitation increasing in a number of states for a compulsory auto liabil- 
ity act and with independent agencies such as the Bureau of Traffic Research at 
Harvard University making an intensive study of the Massachusetts act, and a 
leading state such as New York authorizing a special legislative committee to, delve 
exhaustively into the question of whether or not compulsory insurance or the finan- 
city responsibility act is the solution to the problem of financial protection for the 
motor accident victim, it is significant that the Duke University (N. C.) School of 
Law has devoted its current quarterly issue of Law and Contemporary Problems 


entirely to this subject. 


A dozen authorities have contributed 
their views to this number in a spirit 
of helpfulness and they include the fol- 
lowing well known in insurance circles: 
P. Tecumseh Sherman, consulting coun- 
sel, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives; Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Columbia University insurance director, 
the author of a workmen’s compensation 
volume and numerous articles on insur- 
ance; Shippen Lewis, Philadelphia attor- 
ney, who directed the study made by a 
special committee in 1928-32 of a plan for 
compensation for automobile accidents; 
Robert H. Monaghan, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, di- 
rector of publicity and co-author, Man 
and the Motor Car, and Robbins B. 
Stoeckel, one-time Connecticut commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles who is now 
research associate in highway transpor- 
tation at Yale University. 

This symposium on financial protection 
for the motor accident victim after an 
introduction by Prof. D. F. Cavers, edi- 
tor of Law and Contemporary Problems, 
starts off with two articles describing 
certain of the effects of the automobile 
accident upon the rules of tort law and 
upon practices in tort litigation. The 
succeeding articles deal with three types 
of measures—financial responsibility law, 
compulsory automobile liability insurance, 
and the auto accident compensation plan 
—designed to assure that “whatever rem- 
edy the law prescribes will not be de- 
feated by the financial irresponsibility of 
the person on whom liability is imposed.” 

So that insurance men interested in 
the problem may get a cross section of 
the views presented The Eastern Under- 
writer presents as follows some of the 
conclusions reached by the experts par- 
ticipating in the symposium: 


P. Tecumseh Sherman 


In opposing the automobile accident 
compensation plan, which is now being 
agitated in New York State and else- 
where, P. Tecumseh Sherman says in 
part: 


The (auto compensation) plan formu- 
lated by the Columbia University Coun- 
cil for Research in the Social Sciences 
would impose upon the owner of every 
motor vehicle a liability (the payment of 
which he would be required to secure by 
insurance) for “compensation” for every 
“accidental injury,” fatal or non-fatal, 
to a person, including any passenger in 
the vehicle other than the owner him- 
self or the operator, “caused by the oper- 
ation of” such vehicle while it is operated 
by the owner or by another with his con- 
sent, express or implied. In case two 
cars are involved in an accident the 
owner of each car would be liable for 
injuries to the passengers in his own 
car and for injuries to the owner or 
operator of the other car. In case more 
than two cars are involved, the owner 
of each car would be liable for injuries 
to the owner or operator of each of the 
other cars, jointly with the owner of the 
remaining car or cars. 

A fundamental objection to this plan is 
that it would impose upon the owner of 
every motor vehicle a liability for in- 
juries to others “regardless of fault.” 
Under the specifications above outlined, 


a motor vehicle owner would be liable 
for injuries to strangers, although due 
entirely to the misconduct of such stran- 
gers, utterly regardless of what the lat- 
ter might be doing. If the driver of an 
insured car, speeding far on the wrong 
side of the road, while seeking to escape 
pursuit by a traffic policeman, should 
collide with another car, properly oper- 
ated, and thereby be injured, the owner 
of such other car would be liable for 
injury. Similarly a drunken driver would 
be entitled to compensation (from the 
owner of the other car) for any injury 
resulting from his running down another 
car; and drunken guests and guests rid- 
ing knowingly with a drunken driver 
would be entitled to compensation (from 
the owner of their car) for all injuries 
thereby incurred. 


Shippen Lewis 


As a proponent of the auto compen- 
sation plan Shippen Lewis said in part: 
_ Every motorist should be required to 
insure against his liability for personal 
injuries and death, because experience 
shows that this is the only way to pro- 
tect the public. If the state is to con- 
trol the premiums, the political mistakes 
of Massachusetts must be avoided. For 
automobile accidents, a system of com- 
pensation without regard to fault, ad- 
ministered like workmen's compensation, 
would be better than the present system 
of liability for negligence only; because 
it is no longer realistic to apply the neg- 
ligence test to automobile accident com- 
pensation; because such a system would 
more fairly distribute losses, particularly 
in serious cases; because payments would 
be prompter; and because the courts 
in the large cities would be relieved of 
a mass of litigation which is no longer 
suited for jury trial. The most serious 
problems are to estimate the cost of 
premiums, to prevent the fixing of pre- 
mium rates from becoming a political is- 
sue, and to minimize fraudulent claims, 
especially by non-earners. 


Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard 
In an impartial discussion of the com- 
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pulsory automobile liability act in Mas- 
sachusetts Dr. Ralph H. Blanchard of 
Columbia University makes the following 
points: 

It has frequently been contended that 
the compulsory act has increased acci- 
dents in Massachusetts. The argument 
in support of this contention rests in 
many cases on the sincere conviction 
that persons who are required to carry 
insurance are made more careless than 
they would be without insurance. It is 
the equally sincere conviction of many 
(including the writer) that insurance has 
no appreciable effect on the safety with 
which these insureds drive. 


The increase in fatalities due to motor 
vehicle accidents in the state has fre- 
quently been cited as evidence of the 
effect of the act. But this increase is 
only part of a general increase in motor 
vehicle fatalities throughout the country. 
Comparisons with other localities show 
that the Massachusetts record is better 
than some, poorer than others, and bet- 
ter than the country as a whole. * * * 

Is the act a success? It is impossible 
to answer this question in terms of any 
criteria which would be generally ac- 
ceptable. Unquestionably many just 
claims for damages have.been paid which 
would not otherwise have been met, at 
least to the same extent. The act has 
largely accomplished its purpose of mak- 
ing motorists in Massachusetts financially 
responsible. That it does not reach 100% 
of the motorists nor cover all injuries 
makes it no less successful within its 
scope. It is neither a safety nor a com- 
pensation measure. It should be judged 





accidents and injuries. 


and Major Wm. P. Cavanaugh. 





Monaghan Dramatizes Liability Claim Racket 


A_ vivid picture of the growth and extent of the liability claim racket 
from its inception in 1907 to the present time was painted by Robert H. | 
| 


general, had 


Hecht- Rosenzweig compensation fraud ring. 
accident ring, good example of which was “Duke” Gemellaro’s setup in Pitts- 
burgh which included “The House of Pain” where “victims” prepared their 


Logically enough, stock casualty companies through the National Bureau | 
have led the fight to bring crooked and unethical practices to a halt and Mr. 
Monaghan gave an interesting picture of the Bureau’s claim department, the 
first permanent collective effort, which will be ten years old this November, | 
and which has done remarkable work under the leadership of James A. Beha | 


Monaghan, National Bureau, who said the racket had cost Americans tens 
of millions of dollars annually and had corrupted the American courts, the 
bar, jury system, the police, and in 
progress of honest litigation in America with ultimate extinction. 

There was no lack of drama in Mr. Monaghan’s subject and he made the 
most of it in telling about the ambulance chasing manipulations of Abraham 
Gatner, one of the first and most successful of the ilk, whose last job was 
as manager of a crew of eleven chasers having a weekly payroll of $3,000. 
Gatner was of the old school who exaggerated the importance of cases which 
had some foundation of fact but the new type of chaser makes a good injury 
pay many times over before he allows a case to close, the author said. As | 


threatened the decent 


examples he cited the case of Sadie Abramson, expert “flopper,” and the 


Then there is the fake auto 








on its worth as a financial responsibility 
law. 
D. F. Carpenter 

D. F. Carpenter of Boston, eminent 
member of the Massachusetts Bar, con- 
tributed to the symposium seasoned views 
on “Compulsory Motor Vehicle Insurance 
and Court Congestion in Massachusetts.” 
After showing the effect of compulsory 
insurance on litigation, and outlining 
measures adopted to relieve congestion 
in the superior court the author makes 
this statement: 


It should be emphasized that the com- 
pulsory motor vehicle insurance act is 
not the sole cause of congestion. Even 
before it became effective in 1937, the 
docket of the superior court was con- 
gested. The number of civil cases en- 
tered in the superior court for the year 
ending June 30, 1910, was 10,868; for the 
year ending June 30, 1920, 15,628; and 
for the year ending June 30, 1926, the 
year immediately prior to the effective 
date of the compulsory insurance act, 
23,223. It seems plain, therefore, that 
the compulsory insurance act merely ac- 
celerated the natural growth of entries, 
which the rapidly increasing number of 
motor cars after 1930 made inevitable. 


Francis Deak 


The author, who is assistant professor 
of law at Columbia University School 
of Law, served as foreign laws adviser 
to the committee to study compensation 
for automobile accidents. His subject is 
appropriately “Compulsory Liability In- 
surance Under the British Road Acts of 
1930 and 1934.” By way of introduction 
he says: 


The increasing number of victims of 
automobile accidents has created in every 
country an urgent social problem. Clamor 
for legislative remedy, although by no 
means negligible, has been almost wholly 
ineffective in the United States. Only 
one of the forty-eight states of the 
Union — namely, Massachusetts — has 
passed legislation imposing on automo- 
bile owners the obligation of carrying 
liability insurance. Many European 
states have gone much further along this 
road. They have enacted statutes im- 
posing on the owners or users of auto- 
mobiles either a stricter liability than 
that of the common law (i. e., liability 
irrespective of fault or negligence), or 
an obligation to insure against liability 
(thus procuring a solvent debtor for the 
unfortunate victim) or both. Such leg- 
islation has been in force for years in 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. But the proponents of 
similar legislation in the United States 
could make but little impression on 
American lawyers and legislatures by 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Master Indemnity Bond for Banks 
Backbone of Stevens’ Financing Plan 


Allan C. Stevens, White Plains, N. Y., 
agent, who is also president of a pros- 
perous fire insurance company called the 
Great Eastern Fire, came into the in- 
surance spotlight during the past week 
when he announced a “simple and 
unique” method for banks and other 
financial institutions to finance insurance 
premiums. His plan calling for the for- 
mation of a pool of casualty-surety com- 
panies and issuance of a master indem- 
nity bond to banks, is outlined in book- 
let form, and has been submitted to 
presidents of large fire insurance com- 
pany groups—E. U. A. members; to 


their casualty affiliates, to the N. Y. 
State association of local agents, the 


N. Y. State Association of Bankers, and 
to state superintendents of insurance 
and of banking. To each of these groups 
Mr. Stevens stated that to make his 
program a reality their individual co- 
operation was essential. And if the plan 
becomes an actuality Mr. Stevens be- 
lieves “it will tend to control the cost 
of premium financing to assureds, thus 
enabling all financial institutions to com- 
pete for this business at a legal rate of 
interest basis or less.” 

What makes the Stevens plan of more 
than usual interest at this time is the 
controversy over the First Bancredit 
premium financing plan. The essential 
difference in the two plans, of course, 
is that the former contemplates financ- 
ing by local banks while the latter is 
handled by a national organization. 


Procedure in a Nutshell 

In a nutshell the procedure under the 
Stevens plan is as follows: 

1—Casualty companies form “pool.” 

2—*Pool” obtains letters from fire and/or 
casualty companies. 

3—“Pool”’ bonds—certificates—mail- 
ing notices to accompany remittances by banks 
companies for premiums being 
attachment to daily reports at 


prepares 


to insurance 
financed for 
home office. 

4—“Pool” sells bonds to banks and other 
financial institutions through any agent for any 
company in the “pool” for a deposit premium. 

5—Banks develop business from local insur- 
ance agents, brokers and their depositors. 

6—lInsurance agents and brokers go directly 
to their banks or other financial institutions 
when they find it necessary to finance a pre- 
mium for an assured. 


Plan Outlined to Bank Executives 


In outlining his plan to executives of 
banks and other financial institutions 
Mr. Stevens says: 

A number of prominent casualty and 
surety companies have under advisement 
a proposal to form a “pool.” Is purpose 
would be to issue jointly and make avail- 
able to you, for a premium considera- 
tion, a master indemnity bond with re- 
porting certificates to be issued by you. 

Briefly, the bond would guarantee the 
payment of the unearned premium (pro- 
rata or short rate as agreed) under fire 
and/or casualty insurance policies, the 
premiums on which would be financed 
by your institution and issued by any 
member of insurance companies whose 
names appear on the bond, provided: 

1—You have paid the full premium to the 
issuing companies or their authorized agents. 

2—You have issued a certificate and mailed 
both a copy of note and copy of certificate to 
the “pool” within twenty days after date of 
note. 

3—You have paid an agreed premium for the 
guarantee for each note which you discount 
for an assured at intervals satisfactory to the 
“pool.” 

4—That you make claim for the unearned 
premiums upon the issuing companies or their 
agents, to whom was paid the full original pre- 


the payment of any instalment by the maker 
of note. 

5—That the interest charge to the maker of 
note does not exceed the legal rate of interest. 


Purpose of Proposal 


The purpose of this proposal is to as- 
sist banks, through an intelligent and 
uniform method, to finance fire and/or 
casualty insurance premiums with abso- 
lute safety. This business may be de- 
veloped by them with those of their de- 
positors and others who are desirous of 
taking advantage of convenient monthly 
payments for insurance premiums. Also 
they will find a good field for this class 
of business among insurance agents and 
brokers domiciled in their respective 
communities. * * * 

Those banks and financial institutions 
desiring to conduct this class of business 
by this simple and safe method would 
be supplied with the necessary note 
forms and other appurtenant supplies at 
a nominal cost. Also full instructions as 
to how to complete a transaction. 





UNDERWRITING PROFIT $606,108 


U. S. Guarantee Also Made $2,261,805 
Gain in Assets and $415,180 Surplus 
Increase; Two New Directors 
The United States Guarantee, one of 
the Chubb companies, continued an un- 
broken record of thirty-six years of un- 
derwriting profit last year by making a 
total gain from underwriting of $606,108. 
Total admitted assets at the year-end 
were $14,275,711, a gain of $2,261,805 over 
the 1935 total. Of this amount $12,- 
000,474 was invested in bonds and stocks 
and cash on hand totaled $1,507,290. 
Both figures were sizeable gains over 
those of 1935. If the company had 
used Dec. 31, 1936 market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks owned its total 
admitted assets and its surplus would 

have been increased by $287,114. 

Net premiums written in all lines, 
less reinsurance, showed for 1936 an 
increase of $430,000 over the 1935 total 
which is in keeping with the United 
States Guarantee’s program of gradual 
expansion in premium income. To pro- 
vide for this increased volume unearned 
premium reserve was increased to $2,- 
569,525 while reserve for losses and 
claims was set at $2,575,957, a gain of 
about $300,000 over 1935. Voluntary 
contingency reserve was increased by 
$250,000 to a total of $750,000. Capital 
paid-in of $2,000,000 reflects the 100% 
stock dividend which was declared a 
year ago. Surplus now stands at $5,- 
227,916 compared with $4,812,736 at the 
close of 1935, a gain of $415,180. 

Total expense ratio ‘of the company 
in 1936 was 45.3% and total loss ratio was 
36.5%. These compare favorably with 
the 1935 experience. 

At the United States Guarantee’s re- 
cent annual meeting of stockholders two 
new directors were  elected—Percy 
Chubb, 2nd, replacing Moreau Delano, 
deceased. and Robert A. Lovett of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. An 
extra stock dividend of 40 cents a share 
was declared in Dec. 1936, in addition 
to the regular dividend. 








2-DAY MEETING MAY 19-20 


The Bureau of Personal A. & H. 
Underwriters will hold its annual meet- 
ing May 19-20 at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, N. Y. This gathering 
will mark the first time the Bureau 
has met in a resort hotel for a two- 
day annual gathering with outside speak- 
ers. Attendance is expected to be ex- 


miums within ten days after a default occurs in ceptionally good. 


Auto Symposium 


(Continued from Page 53) 


pointing to the experience of these 
countries. 

We are prone to look with indiffer- 
ence, if not with distrust, upon the laws 
of Continental countries whose legal sys- 
tems are built on a foundation different 
from that of our own. But because our 
law grew out of the same root as that 
of England, there may be less reluctance 
to consider what the British have done 
in adjusting their law to the changed 
conditions resulting from the appearance 
of motor vehicles and the phenomenal 
growth of automobile traffic. Hence the 
salient features of the British legislation 
are of interest to American readers. 


Joseph H. Braun 


As general counsel of Chicago Motor 
Club and 1936 chairman of the safety 
responsibility committee of the A. A. A. 
the author is qualified to write authori- 
tatively on “Financial Responsibility 
Laws.” One passage of his treatise 
reads: 

The adoption of financial responsibility 
laws of one sort or another in the thirty- 
eight jurisdictions of the United States 
and Canada in an eleven-year period is 
some evidence that this type of legisla- 
tion has quality, lacking in other sug- 
gested compensatory measures, which 
make it acceptable to American legisla- 
tors. Its consistency was a basic prin- 
ciple of minimizing compulsion and in- 
troducing the least possible interference 
with personal liberty and_ individual 
choice may be the characteristic which 
gives it preference over alternative 
methods of providing redress for auto- 
mobile accident injuries. A_ felicitous 
combination of a tendency to make 
more motorists financially capable to 
respond in damages with a distinct and 
compelling incentive to drive more safe- 
ly may be the attribute which brings 
it into favor. 


N. P. Feinsinger 


The author, who is associate profes- 
sor, University of Wisconsin Law School, 
has written books on financial responsi- 
bility laws and compulsory automobile in- 
surance. In the following he calls at- 
tention to certain inadequacies: 


It is inaccurate and misleading to de- 
scribe financial responsibility laws as 
safety measures in the sense of segre- 
gating the careless driver or diminishing 
the number of accidents. These are not 
the peculiar functions of such laws and 
any such effect they may have, while 
commendable, is incidental. Their true 
functions are to guarantee the ability of 
a selected group of drivers or owners to 
respond in damages for future accidents, 
or to secure the payment of past dam- 
age, or both. In these respects, such 
laws are in theory an advance over the 
status quo ante, and in actual practice 
they accomplish their objects to some 
extent. But they have by no means ac- 
complished all that was hoped by their 
sponsors. Although they have caused 
some bad drivers to insure and have 
forced the payment of some judgments, 
they do not in terms apply to a broad 
enough group of drivers to fit their own 
underlying theory, nor do they reach in 
practice a large proportion of persons to 
whom they do apply in terms. 

These inadequacies may be due partly 
to lack of familiarity with the law on the 
part of administrators as well as the 
public, or to defects which experience or 
legislation may remedy. At their best, 
however, financial responsibility laws 
cannot possibly approach compulsory in- 
surance in the fulfillment of the function 
of either payment or insurance. 


R. B. Stoeckel 


Approaching administrative problems 
of financial responsibility laws R. B. 
Stoeckel of Connecticut made the fol- 
lowing helpful points: 


_The problem of securing the coopera- 
tion of insurers. The whole principle of 
financial responsibility is based upon the 


Standard Surety Made 25% 


Increase in Net Premiums 
Completing one of the busiest years 
in its history the Standard Surety & 
Casualty closed 1936 with a sizeable in- 
crease in assets, 25% increase in net 
premiums written and reduction in both 
losses and expenses. Admitted assets at 
the year-end stood at $5,985,840 compared 
with $5,379,657 at the close of 1935, a gain 
of $606,182. Included in this total was 
$1,774,677 cash on hand which was $99- 
725 in excess of the company’s reserve 
for claims and claims expense. Net pre- 
miums written rose during the year 25.73% 
to a total of $3,660,013 and as a result 
of this increase the unearned premium 
reserves were increased by $268,531 to 
a total of $1,628,121. 

Reflecting its improved results the 
Standard Surety made a reduction in 
general expenses last year of 2.74% and 
lowered its incurred losses and loss ex- 
penses by 1.54% making a combined re- 
duction of 4.28%. The total 1936 loss 
ratio of the company was 54.84%, prac- 
tically the same as in 1935, after giving 
liberal treatment to claim reserves. Sur- 
plus at the year-end was $885,930 which 
with capital of $1,500,000 gave a policy- 
holders’ surplus of $2,385,930. On the 
basis of December 31, 1936, market quo- 
tations for all bonds and stocks owned 
the surplus would have been increased 
to $1,054,222, and total assets to $6,154,132. 

The company continued to make quick 
disposition of its claims as evidenced by 
the fact that on its automobile liability 
accidents reported during 1936 more than 
70% were disposed of by the end of last 
year, and by the further fact that there 
were only 114 auto liability claims and 
suits remaining-at the end of 1936, 
chargeable to the year 1935. The loss 
ratio on automobile liability during 1936 
showed a 10% drop compared with 1935 
but the experience on workmen’s com- 
pensation produced a 10% rise in loss 
ratio. Improvement was made in the 
combined fidelity and surety experience. 





desirability of selection of risks by insur- 
ance underwriters. In actual enforce- 
ment, Connecticut supplies records of 
past performance of operators and be- 
cause, in all jurisdictions, at least 90% 
of all those who operate motor vehicles 
are owners in the legal sense of the 
word at least, it was expected by law- 
makers that insurance companies would 
invariably investigate every risk offered 
and, if found hazardous on past perform- 
ance of an owner, would take such steps 
as might be proper, either refusing the 
risks entirely or calling for additional 
security from the applicant as might 
seem practical as an inducement to safe- 
guard the risk. This has worked out 
only to a limited extent. 

_ Good business practice on the part of 
insurance companies, meaning economy 
in management, apparently has made the 
procedure, originally intended as a safe- 
ty measure for the benefit of the citizens 
of the state, primarily a convenience and 
credit research procedure for the compa- 
nies. It is true that such laws have 
produced good results through the co- 
operation of insurance interests. In ex- 
treme cases as, for instance, drunken 
driving, there is nearly perfect adminis- 
tration, but when the point is reached 
where the interest of a state is contrary 
to the direct financial interest of the 
insurance company, then, as is to be ex- 
pected, the company feels obliged to fol- 
low the best business lines for itself. 
Cooperation, then, is limited. Its limit 
is the extent to which the purposes of 
the state by the enforcement of its finan- 
cial responsibility follows and agrees with 
good insurance practice. With all of its 
shortcomings, such a law is good on the 
basis of results, however limited, which 
have been accomplished. * * * 


OREGON COMPULSORY BILL 

Compulsory automobile insurance for 
all motor vehicles registered in Oregon 
would be effected under a bill which Rep- 
resentative Eayrs has introduced. Mo- 
torists would be compelled to pay $5 for 
insurance to the secretary of state, and 
the maximum damage which could be 
collected annually would be $500. 
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ps Financial Statement. December 31. 19.36 


eT MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


-_ Baltimore 











Juo- | ASSETS 


ased | Cash in Banks and Offices $ 3.526.889.54 
U.S. Gov't & Gov't Guar'’t’s (Mkt. $6.894.052.25) $6,709,716.36 

| by Other Bonds. Amortized ( Mkt. $9.292.632.51 ) 8.935.751.00 

lity Unamortized Bonds, Market Values 474,491.65 

last Stocks, Market or Appraised Values 7.757,306.32 23,877,265.33 
acre Premiums in Course of Collection Under 90 days 4,577,378.56 
936, Real Estate: 

loss Home Office Buildings pani $2,534,940.68 
936 Philadelphia Office Buildings oe 744,798.65 
Other Fee ea Seas 103,758.96 3,383,498.29 
loss First Mortgages on Real Estate P we 1,005, 162.33 
° Collateral Loans ou ee 75,000.00 
— Reinsured Losses due from Other Companies............0............. 488,945.34 
a ON ccciseiscaeassccnscerie hicieron emeatnomonigeasipeainaaleaabllbnanes 57.079.95 
of || Other Admitted Assets Rona Ried 1,272.893.49 
be- $38,664,112.83 


cles LIABILITIES 


nid Reserve for: 
oo Unearned Premiums , 
-m- Unpaid Claims, Adjusted and Unadjusted come? 14,245,767.72 
eps Commissions sca isots onto ecologic sanonne 921,001.40 
| Expenses and Taxes mers ee ee 747,733.80 
cht Peeimaeratice Unietatbacer ie nice scssicccscsscisscsssssncsnnsssscnncoscssoseoosesne renee 64,320.12 
wat Real Estate Depreciation Be ee ee 783.390.09 
Dividends on Preferred Stock 204,736.04 
of Assets Held Under Treaty and Special Agreements 386,158.70 
wid Voluntary Reserve for Securities’ Fluctuation 2,000,000.00 
Capital $2.799.143.00 
ens Surplus  cesiaepatelons 5,476,241.20 
- | SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ..0.....0..c:ccssnnmnnnnnnennns snnininemnnnnnnnnn Cyt Dy SOM20 
: $38,664,112.83 
Securities carried at $2,772.504.03 in the above Statement are deposited with various governmental 
departments to comply with insurance laws. 


ied | Statement certified by Maguire, Undeutsch & Maguire, Insurance Auditors and Accountants, 
iry 45 John Street, New York 


| Net Premiums 825.794.3599. an Increase of 82.108.057 over 1935. 
lf. | Operating Income before Dividends—8 1.524.893. - - Added to Surpius—8912,595. 
of 82.174.961 Imerease in Assets over December 31,1935. 









































IS 


OMES are being built. Thou- 
sands of them in hundreds of 


cities—and outside. They are more 

















complete than anything our fathers 
built. Beyond the dreams of our 


grandfathers. 




































THE RING OF THE HAMMER 


HEARD IN THE LAND — 


They call for better insurance than 
the old houses did. They call for fire 
insurance plus. 

ry 

They need supplemental cover- 
age, windstorm protection, rental 


value. 


L. Edmund Zacher, President 
HARTFORD » CONNECTICUT 


People want more complete in- 
surance just as they want more 
complete homes. 

Nineteen-thirty-seven has more 
fire insurance opportunities than 


have existed for several years. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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